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HE New York Trust Company announces the opening 

of its new Main Office at 100 Broadway on Monday, 
October 3, 1921. 
On this date, the former Main Office of the Company at 26 
Broad Street and the Liberty Office (formerly the office of the 
Liberty National Bank of New York) at 120 Broadway will 
be discontinued. 
The consolidation of these two offices in new and enlarged 
quarters provides for the customers of this company every 
facility for the transaction of a complete commercial banking 
business, both domestic and foreign, together with unsurpassed 
facilities for service in all personal and corporate trust matters. 
Visiting bankers and business men are cordially invited to call 
and inspect this new office. 


The New York Trust Company 
Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $26,000,000 


Main Office: 100 Broapway 
Fifth Avenue Office: 577H St. & 5TH Ave. 


Member Federal Reserve System & N.Y. Clearing House Association 
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The Heart of the Disarmament Problem 


N sending out the invitation for the Disarmament and Far East- 
I ern Conference, President Harding used this significant 
expression: 

“Tt is, however, quite clear that there can be no final assurance 
of peace in the world in the absence of a desire for peace, and the 
prospect of reduced armaments is not a hopeful one unless this 
desire finds expression in a practical effort to remove the causes of 
misunderstanding and seek a ground for agreement as to principles 
and their application.” 

As this MAGAZINE pointed out several months ago, the desire 
for peace—the attitude of heart and mind toward other nations— 
is the important thing. Without this, peace conferences and dis- 
armament movements are not only likely to be futile, but they 
constitute a glaring example of hypocrisy and represent the worst 
form of trifling with an extremely serious matter. We remember 
The Hague disarmament conference, which only preceded the Great 
War by a few years. Let us all most fervently hope that a like 
catastrophe is not foreshadowed by the Washington conference. 

A meeting of this character is of value only to the extent that 
it represents an honest desire of the participating nations to seek 
to reach a common understanding and to exemplify the possibilities 
of settling disputes by other than warlike means. As a preliminary 
to the reaching of such an understanding, the world will probably 
have to undergo a long and tedious process of education, to the 
end that juster principles may prevail and that the peoples of 
the leading nations may come to know each other better. It must 
be admitted with regret that the time for disarmament is not ripe. 
We have no such understanding and good will today, though on 
the part of the English-speaking world there exists a hopeful search 
for it. But before there can be such general amelioration of world 
opinion as would make disarmament a wise and practicable step, 
the process of international understanding must be greatly en- 
larged. Newspapers and magazines, public men and individuals 
all need to be more tolerant in speaking of the foreigner. Perhaps, 
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in some cases, the sharp angles of history need rounding off. As 
the means of travel improve, peoples of different nationalities may 
reach a better understanding through the process of mingling more 
with one another. Trains “every hour on the hour” are doing much 
to bridge the gulf of hostility that once existed between New York 
and Philadelphia. When the Japanese and Americans can fly over 
and spend the week end in either country, they will find in time 
that the interchanges thus brought about beat war by a long ways. 
Indeed, Patrick Henry and his compatriots might have had a much 
harder job in getting up the war fever among the Colonists had 
the fast ocean-going steamer existed in those days. However this 
may be, it is certain that a closer study of the languages, civiliza- 
tion and customs of the different peoples of the world helps to bring 
about that enlarged point of view which is the forerunner of the 
good understanding among nations which will arouse the desire 
for peace of which President Harding speaks and make disarma- 
ment something more than the travesty it would be while the present 
degree of international suspicion and hatred prevails. 


& 
The Lesson of the Shipping Board 


ISPOSITION to moralize or even to chuckle over “the most 
colossal commercial wreck in history”—the Shipping Board 
muddle—is not easily resisted. But surely a considerable 

allowance ought to be made for the inevitable urgency for pro- 
curing and operating ships which arose during the war and lasted 
for some time after the conflict ended. A cry went up from all 
over the land for “ships, ships, and more ships.” Nobody thought 
or cared much in those days for the cost. We wanted the ships 
in quantity and wanted them quickly, and were not disposed to 
higgle over the price. This naturally gave rise to extravagance in 
production and operation, and the lax policy engendered by the 
war continued long afterwards, just as did the policy of inflation, 
of high wages, of public and private extravagance generally. 

The country had a long way to go in suddenly evoking a mer- 
chant marine. Even in normal times to have built up such a fleet 
in so short a period would have meant high cost and heavy outlays. 
In war time the cost was necessarily much greater. All this seems 
forgotten now. But if we waive all criticism for what was done in 
order to transport troops or supplies for war purposes, the country 
must still bear responsibility for the collapse due to the inordinate 
desire to create out of nothing a merchant marine of commanding 
proportions. To put our flag on the seven seas was a stirring 
sentiment of which every demagogue and dispenser of buncombe 
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took swift advantage. They knew nothing at all about shipping 
as a business. They never stopped for a moment to ask whether 
this ambition would pay or not. If they had done so, they might 
at once have been impressed by the fact that it was extremely sig- 
nificant that American capital in private hands had been reluctant 
to engage in shipping on: any large scale, although the American 
capitalists are as eager as any for profit, and not slow in taking 
advantage of real opportunities for making it. Despite this un- 
mistakable warning of the rashness of undertaking an enterprise 
which private capital avoided, the Shipping Board, prodded by an 
ill-advised public opinion which had been carefully manufactured 
and fostered, went ahead with its grandiose project. The result 
we partly know. It has been disastrous, and under the circum- 
stances could not have been otherwise. 

To ascribe this collapse to the inefficiency of the Shipping 
Board, or to hold it up as an example of Government operation of 
industry, would be merely to state only half the truth. It has been 
said that the attempt was made to create a merchant marine out 
of nothing. This was the real trouble. We had nothing but wind; 
and this, however valuable as an adjunct to the voyage of a sailing 
ship, was of little use in getting modern craft under way. There 
are some indispensable conditions to the successful creation, opera- 
tion and profitable maintenance of a large fleet of ocean-going 
vessels. In the first place, if the inducements to private capital are 
not sufficient, the country must be in earnest about getting such 
a fleet in other ways. We are not in earnest about a merchant 
marine. Our desire for it is not great enough to cause us to be 
willing to pay the price. Our laws in regard to the operation of 
ships—laudable as they may be as ideals—are impracticable and 
prove this assertion. Then, we are opposed to buying foreign 
goods. This policy is utterly incompatible with the profitable op- 
eration of ships. Nor have we the seamen willing and able to man 
the ships, and we lack executives so thoroughly trained in the 
shipping business as to understand how to make it profitable. 

In criticising the Shipping Board and in condemning Govern- 
ment incapacity in this case, let us not forget the responsibility 
resting upon all of us for our failure to deal candidly with this 
great question. 

& 


Increase of Farm Mortgage Indebtedness 


IGURES of farm mortgage indebtedness in the United 
States recently published are highly instructive. Like nearly 
all statistics, they can be discounted considerably from their 

face value. The mere fact that farm mortgages in a given locality 
have increased by one hundred per cent. in the ten years between 
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1910 and 1920 does not necessarily mean that the owners of the 
farms are more heavily in debt proportionally than they were be- 
fore. ‘This can best be ascertained by comparing the increase of 
indebtedness with the increase in value of land and buildings. Tak- 
ing this as a guide, it appears that while the per cent. of increase 
in value of land and buildings between 1910 and 1920 was 117.6, 
the per cent. of increase in the mortgage debt in the same period 
was 132.5. But even with this growth of the country’s mortgage 
debt, the ratio of the debt to value is still low, being 29.1 per cent. 
in 1920, compared with 27.3 per cent. in 1910. The total farm 
mortgage indebtedness of the United States rose from $1,726,172,- 
851 in 1910 to $4,012,711,213 in 1920. Montana reports an 
increase of 625.7 per cent. while Iowa reports an increase of 
$285,574,017, or more than the aggregate farm mortgage debt of 
any state in 1920, with the exception of Wisconsin. 

As the average interest rate was only 6.1 per cent. on farm 
mortgages in the United States in 1920, it would seem that the 
farmer has been in a more favorable situation-with respect to his 
borrowings than some municipalities, a number of foreign govern- 
ments and many railway and industrial corporations. 

It is probable that the farmer’s requirements for long-term 
credit, as represented by mortgages, are being well met, but quite 
likely his needs for temporary credits have been less carefully looked 
after. ‘This is no doubt explained by the fact that while the farmer 
had an abundance of security for mortgages in the shape of his land, 
he lacked the collateral usually most acceptable for temporary 
credits. In fact, the banks in making advances of this kind relied 
quite as much on the farmer’s ownership of land for their ultimate 
security as on anything else. Advances made against crops, while 
usually satisfactory, .were difficult of realization on a falling mar- 
ket, and this was the time when banks naturally felt most concerned 
about getting payment, while the farmer quite as naturally felt 
indisposed to market his crops—a condition strikingly exemplified 
in recent months. 


& 


Increasing the Scope of the Postal 
Savings Banks 


ROM a recent newspaper announcement it is learned that 
the Postmaster General contemplates the recommendation 
of more liberal provisions governing the deposits in Postal 

Savings Banks. It appears from this statement that the Post- 
master General thinks that the present treatment of such depositors 
constitutes a flagrant case of profiteering, amounting “almost to 
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fraud.” Most of us had supposed profiteering was an offense quite 
beyond the pure range of governments, and that it was confined 
exclusively to big private business concerns. Mr. Hays reminds 
us that, in this respect, the king as well as his subjects can do 
wrong, the legal maxim to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
wicked profiteers may extract what comfort they can from this 
knowledge, though it will probably not be a very great consolation, 
for they must reflect that Uncle Sam is immune from punishment 
while they are not. 

Presumably Mr. Hays predicates his charge of profiteering 
upon the fact that the Government has been paying only two per 
cent. to depositors while other savings banks have been allowing 
double that rate. When the Postal Savings Bank. scheme was 
pending in Congress, Tur BanKkers MaGazineE plainly charged 
that by offering this low rate the Government was taking advan- 
tage of the foreigner’s ignorance, although these banks were pro- 
fessedly in the foreigner’s interest. It would have been sounder 
political economy as well as decidedly more honest if the Govern- 
ment and the existing banks had united in a campaign of education 
by which the unenlightened foreigners would have been shown that 
there are thousands of safe banks ready to take deposits and pay 
as much as four per cent. The spectacle of the Government of the 


United States taking advantage of the foreigner’s ignorance by 
depriving him of one-half the earnings to which he was entitled on 
his poor savings is not one to cause the average American to swell 
with pride. 


& 
Detroit Manufacturer Scorns Wall Street 


N Detroit there is a manufacturer of small machines, which run 
on wheels and advertise the entrance of the average citizen 
into the ranks of car-owners. The maker of this machine has 

deservedly won a success in which all right-minded persons—even 
bankers—greatly rejoice. Besides being a keen business man, this 
Detroit manufacturer has a mighty bright. press agent. For ex- 
ample, it may be chimerical during a big war to start a peace ship 
off for Europe, loaded with an assortment of miscellaneous indi- 
viduals; but as an advertising device, the late P. T. Barnum in his 
palmiest days had nothing to approach it as a means of enlisting 
publie attention. 

Mr. Ford—the gentleman under discussion—seems to have a 
disliking for bankers, especially those managing the larger banks 
in New York. He has made this dislike plain more than once. So 
it is not surprising that following reports of his need for money he 
toox pleasure in showing the door to the New York banker who 
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came to him with a proposal of this kind. The story was drama- 
tically related in the newspapers a short while ago and constitutes 
one of the prettiest romances of a somewhat tiresome summer. As 
it possesses strong “human interest” its early appearance on the 
screen may be predicted. How the rural districts will thrill at sight 
of Henry besting the Wall Street dragon! No oily villain from 
this pestiferous lair of the money trust will be allowed to whisper 
into the public ear the calumnious charge that the whole story is 
but another fine exhibition of the art of publicity. Mr. Ford is 
keen-witted enough to know, however, that in displaying greater 
prowess than the money trust he has taken the surest way to the 
hearts of those who want his cars—and also to their pocketbooks 
as well. 

But, more seriously, if Henry Ford at one time badly needed 
$60,000,000, as the story in question says, and was able to raise this 
large sum and an additional $27,000,000 all in a few months entirely 
through his own resourcefulness, it constitutes a feat which is a 
fine tribute to the ability of this great Yankee manufacturer and 
trader, and is an example of pluck in which all Americans may take 
pride, despite the scars which the Wall Street octopus may have 
sustained in the transaction. 


Uy 
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LONG with our boasting of science there needs must go a 

greater humility. We cannot substitute science for char- 
acter. Least of all can we substitute the superficial for exact 
scholarship. Social science ought to begin by teaching that 
there are no short cuts for society. For whatever it has it 
must pay and pay the full price. Unless there be national 
character, there can be no national progress and no national 
prosperity. 

There are dishonesties in our governments, there is trouble 
in our transportation, there is disaster on the farm, there is 
lack of housing in the city because people are trying to get 
something without paying for it. This nation ought to know, 
that great and rich as it is, powerful as is its government, that 
its people cannot pursue that course save with disaster. The 
government is powerless to interpose, the whole force of society 
is powerless to support a people bent on that course. 

Calvin Coolidge. 
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JOHN W. PLATTEN 
President United States Mortgage and Trust Company, New York 


R. PLATTEN, who was born in Canada, began his business career 
with a Toronto bank. In 1888 he joined the forces of the Erie Rail- 
road in Cleveland, Ohio, the following year being transferred to the office 
of the second vice-president in New York. After twelve years’ service in 
various positions he was, in 1901, elected treasurer. Two years later he re- 
signed to become assistant to the president of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
and later was elected second vice-president, in 1905 Mr. Platten became 
affiliated with the United States Mortgage and Trust Company as vice- 
president and became its president in 1910. 

Mr. Platten is a director of five railroad companies as well as the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Co., New York Dock Co., Importers and 
Traders National Bank and Commercial Trust Company of New Jersey, 
and is active on the boards of numerous other companies. 

For a number of years he has been closely identified with the American 
Bankers Association, serving as president of the trust company section 
in 1918-1919. 
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A Profitable Account 


A Discussion of Method by Which the Profit or Loss on 
Checking Account May be Obtained With Fairness 
to Both Banker and Customer 


By Alexander Wall 


Robert Morris Club, Lansdowne, Pa. 


HE question as to whether a 
checking account returns a 
profit or a loss to the bank, in 

which the deposit rests, is a vital thing 
for the bank to be able to determine. 
The average citizen of this country is 
fair minded enough to be willing to 
allow his banker a reasonable profit for 
the banking service rendered. Attempts 
to get special privileges on _ interest 
rates, exchange charges and the like, 
are often based on the premise that 
seemingly large balances produce pro- 
portionally large profits so that the 
bank can afford to make concessions on 
some of its charges below regular pre- 
vailing rates. Such a customer is often 
obdurate until the facts are laid before 
him, then in most cases unreasonable 
demands will not be made. The proper 
thing for a bank to do then is to pre- 
pare some basic facts upon which to 
base the computation of the real profit 
and loss value of an account. 

The separate component parts of 
each account must be taken each by it- 
self. That is we must not confuse the 
loaning feature of the bank with its de- 
posit feature. The credit a bank has to 
loan can always find a market, not at 
all necessarily the deposit customer 
borrower. One fallacy in the mind of 
the simple minded borrower is that the 
bank makes a profit on his loan, hence 
the average balance which he carries is 
of no importance. But the bank could 
have loaned the money in the open mar- 
ket any way and hence could have had 
an equal return on the credit it had to 
loan irrespective of the connected bal- 
ance. 

A bank exercises two main functions. 
The one is a fabricator of credit in the 
making of loans against reserves ac- 
cumulated by capital subscription and 
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deposit. The second is the creation, 
proper management of, and handling of 
the check money of the country. This 
is most nearly the ideal elastic money 
we hear so much talked about by the 
economists. ‘The check system of this 
country is absolutely elastic in that for 
every need for a medium of exchange 
a check is or can be drawn which satis- 
fies that one transaction need and is 
then absolutely retired for good and all 
through payment and certain retire- 
ment. 

This function of creating, through 
checking accounts, a thoroughly elas- 
tic money, or medium of exchange, is 
so important a matter that the check- 
ing feature of a bank, the deposit ac- 
count item, can well be considered by 
itself independent of the other banking 
functions. In the matter of providing 
unlimited divisibility of units of pay- 
ment, certain identification of pay- 
ment, ease of manipulation of funds, 
certain elasticity for both individual 
and country, etc., the deposit account 
provides enough service to be worthy 
of earning a profit, as such, without 
reference to any other banking func- 
tion. Therefore it is fair to consider 
the checking account entirely by itself 
and demand of it that it show at least 
a small margin of profit of itself. 


PROFIT SIDE OF AN ACCOUNT 


On the profit side of an account must 
be entered whatever earnings that ac- 


count may develop. The first of these 
will come from that proportion of the 
account that can be loaned in the mar- 
ket. 

In order to determine what this will 
be the bank must first of all ascertain 
the average amount of funds on deposit 
over which it has the banking control. 
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This is no more than the average daily 
balance. This balance is the average 
amount of funds the customer has left 
under the control of the bank manage- 
ment. Daily fluctuation may be con- 
siderable but the ups of one account are 
offset by the declines of another. 

Therefore the gross sum that any 
bank can begin its computations with 
in regard to any account is the aver- 
age daily balance. Some part of this 
sum the bank may loan at the going 
rate. ‘lo determine what part may be 
loaned, deductions for reserves should 
be made to the varying degrees that the 
law, either national or state, makes 
necessary. according to the type or lo- 
cation of the bank. After making these 
deductions the banker can determine 
the net funds that may be turned into 
a loan and that will earn a profit for 
the bank. ‘This makes the profit side 
of the deposit account. 


DEBIT SIDE OF A CHECK ACCOUNT 


A comparatively simple thought in 
connection with the expense side of a 
checking account is often overlooked. 
In the last analysis what is it but phy- 
sical volume that makes for the ex- 
pense of handling checking accounts. 
Financial size of a check does not make 
much difference. It is as easy,-on an 
adding machine, to list $1,000,000 as it 
is $1 but it is twice as expensive to list 
$1 twice as it is $1,000,000 once, in 
the time and effort of the clerk, time 
in use of the machine, etc. Therefore 
it would seem a very simple matter to 
lay the charge for cost of operation 
against the physical volume of checks. 
If the actual number of checks handled 
made a continued and marked increase 
it would mean more clerks to handle 
them, more machinery investment, more 
clerical floor space, more rent, light, 
heat, officers to oversee the work, ete. 
Physical volume causes the necessity of 
mechanical and human means of han- 
dli gz, 

might seem that if this reasoning 
wer» to be accepted that all that would 
be necessary would be to make note of 
physical volume of checks passing 
igh a bank, divide the total daily 
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expense by this amount and get a cost 
per check. Then charge each account 
an amount equal to the checks it. put 
through the bank multiplied by the cost 
per check and so get the total cost of 
that account. But this would be too 
crude a method as there are multiple 
variations in cost that must first be ad- 
justed as we can readily see upon only 
a slight reflection. 


THE COUNT BASIS OF COST 


At the very outset of our considera- 
tion of costs as measured by volume we 
are faced by the fact that it does not 
cost as much to have a clerk of low 
salary handle a check as it does a clerk 
of high salary. If the high salaried 
clerk received twice as much money, 
because of the responsibility connected 
with his position, as the low salaried 
clerk, then every time he handled a 
check it would cost, in salary, twice as 
much as the low priced clerk. This 
makes necessary the introduction of a 
variable scale making allowances for 
variations in salaries. Before this is 


explained, however, another variable 
must be considered. 

All checks do not receive the same 
attention, from the physical standpoint, 


in their course through a bank. Some 
checks are handled infrequently, others 
are handled many times before they be- 
come finally dead and leave the bank. 
The check that requires many handlings 
costs more than a check that is handled 
infrequently. Therefore we must dif- 
ferentiate between kinds of checks and 
the route they take through a_ bank. 
We must draw a sort of check map 
showing the road that a check takes so 
that we may know how many times it 
is normally handled. 

In different banks there will be dif- 
ferent routes for checks and so no hard 
and fast system can be worked out to 
check this matter. All that can be done 
is suggestive of a method of sufficient 
flexibility so that it can be readily 
adapted to the various methods of dif- 
ferent banks. The following chart will 
make it possible for any bank execu- 
tive to chart the route of a check by 
making such changes in divisions as fit 
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Total No. Counts 


From the Bankers Credit Manual, by Alerander Wall, © 1919, used by special permission of 
publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Co, 


Chart to show the route of a check through departments 


his peculiar case. The chart and its 
explanation are for the exposition of 
the cost theory and are offered for 
adaption not adoption. 

On this chart we can make two kinds 
of records. The horizontal lines are 
for recording the various kinds of 
checks, drafts, ete., that form part of 
the items passing through a checking 
account. The vertical lines are used to 
designate the various clerks and ofli- 
cers that come into direct touch with 
any of the items in their route through 
the bank. The diagonal lines divide 
the square at the point of contact be- 
tween any officer or clerk and any class 
of item so that two entries may be made 
in it. This division for two point en- 
tries is to allow for a differentiation in 
salary costs of handling. 

In order to weight the record to make 
allowance for salary variation it be- 
comes necessary to adopt a scale and 
a phrase to express the meaning of the 
differentiation. The writer uses the 
word “count” to explain the variation as 
between salaries and suggests the fol- 
lowing scale as adaptable with slight 


variations so as to establish a weighting 
between differing salaries. 


Count SCALE 


Monthly Salary Counts 


$25.00 
25.01 to 
50.01 to 
75.01 to 
100.01 to 
125.01 to 
150.01 to 
175.01 to 


50.00. 

75.00 
100.00 
125.00. 
150.00 
175.00 
200.00. 











DAI Or Who 


Annual Salary Counts 
$2,400 to $3,600 9 
3,600 to 5,000... an 
5,000 to 7,500 sintessitees ee 
7,500 to 10,000 ein 12 


In use this scale would mean that 
every handling of any item by a clerk 
of a salary up to $25 per month would 
figure in our system as one count. A 
handling by a clerk drawing $112.50 
a month would be classified as five 
counts (see scale). 

Now to go back to our chart we 
should take as an example a check on 
an account in the bank itself, called 
own checks or debits. Having headed 
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our vertical column with the officers or 
clerks connected with the customers’ 
checking accounts it becomes only a 
matter of little effort to develop a map 
showing the departments through which 
the check passes until it is cancelled 
and returned to the customer. Record 
should be made of the number of times 
any clerk or officer handles the check. 
This record of actual normal physical 
handlings should be entered in the 
upper diagonal space. The method of 
making this recording would be as fol- 
lows, if the person in question normally 
handled the check twice. 





2 











The next step is to determine the av- 
erage salary in the divisions of em- 
ployees handling the items. The hori- 
zontal line is left for this purpose. 

If the transaction we have just con- 
sidered focuses on a square under a 
column where the average salary is 
$120 we decide this transaction repre- 
sents five counts, as per our count 
scale. We will then fill out our square 
so that it will look as follows. 


2 
10 














This means that two handlings by 
this clerk have been weighted as ten 
counts, 

The next process in this method is to 
add the number of counts charged as 
a normal against each type of item, and 
enter the total counts in the column 
headed counts per item. This process 
takes care of each time a check is phy- 
sically handled and weights that han- 
dling according to salary. It is pos- 
sible to go so far as to weight for mere 
extension of unchanged balances by al- 
lowing sufficient columns. 

The next step is to make a physical 
count of the actual checks that go 
through a bank and establish either an 
actual or closely estimated volume, in 
number, for each type of check or item 
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under analysis. This is not so difficult 
as at first it may seem because a meas- 
ure for counting lists rapidly can be 
made by making a machine list from 
one cent to one dollar and using it like 
a foot rule to measure lists, etc. 

Enter this average daily volume after 
each type of check, to the right of the 
number of counts of that check. Mul- 
tiply counts by average number of items 
and get the average number of actual 
counts per day, entering each total of 
actual counts in the column headed av- 
erage counts. Add this column and 
get the actual total average counts per 
day. 

With the average daily number of 
counts figured it then becomes neces- 
sary to figure the average daily expense 
conducting the departments which have 
entered into the computation. Of course 
such items as salaries of officers or 
clerks directly employed for all their 
time in the work of departments should 
be charged up as an expense. Also 
all printing directly connected with 
these departments should be charged 
into this expense. The rent, light, heat, 
taxes, interest on money invested, if 
building is owned, can easily be pro- 
rated. One method may be to deter- 
mine the number of square feet of floor 
space used by these departments and 
find what fraction of the total floor 
space this is and use this proportion as 
a basis of estimating the percentage of 
the overhead expenses to be charged 
against these departments. The inter- 
relationship of officers, etc., is so vary- 
ing in different banks, however, that no 
set rule can be laid down as to how 
they shall be subdivided. But all the 
miscellaneous expenses such as officers’ 
salaries, directors’ fees, advertising, 
telephone and telegraph, charity con- 
tributions, etc., must be equitably pro- 
rated so that the departments under 
analysis will bear their share. 

The expense being found, after a 
reasonable division of the overhead, it 
should be reduced to a daily expense. 
This amount should be divided by the 
total counts from our chart, establish- 
ing the cost per count. Then going 
back to the lines used for the various 
kinds of items and multiplying the 
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number of counts for each item by the 
cost per count we can establish a han- 
dling cost for each kind of item which 
should be entered on the chart in the 
last column. 

In some cases exchange costs, etc., 
can be included in the gross overhead 
charges and prorated as such. Others 
may prefer to figure exchange paid and 
exchange collected on each account. 
One or the other should be done. 

Having now established a base cost 
for handling all the items appearing in 
the transactions of a checking account 
we are in a position to determine the 
profit or loss to the bank in the opera- 
tion of that account. 

First, by analysis of the deposit 
tickets or other records, the number of 
checks, drafts, ete., entering into the 
physical volume of the business of that 
account should be found out. Multiply- 
ing the number of each class by the cost 
per item of that class and adding these 
totals will give the cost of handling the 
account. Against this must be offset 
the earnings at the market rate of in- 
terest on the loanable portion of the 
average balance maintained by the ac- 
count plus any interest or dividends re- 
ceived because of deposit of any part 
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that, while not loaned, is on deposit 
with a reserve bank that pays interest. 
The resultant difference will show the 
profit or loss in the handling of the ac- 
count quite aside from any loans made 
to the depositor, which in reality are 
only such investments of funds as 
would be made anyway and have no 
economic profit or loss relationship to 
the deposit balance maintained. 

The chart should be constructed at 
semi-annual periods and the salaries in 
the various departments should be av- 
eraged so as to be fair alike to bank 
and customer. The preparation of the 
chart is the complex part of the work 
and should be done under an auditor of 
some experience who can determine ay- 
erages in salaries that are fair and 
establish a reasonable routing of the 
items through the bank. He should also 
give some careful study to the distribu- 
tion of the overhead and general ex- 
penses. 

For rough figuring the daily expense 
may be divided by the average total 
items and a rough cost per item, with- 
out class distinction made. This is, 
however, only a very rough method as 
it does not allow for multiple handling 
or adjust salaries. 


WW 


America Must Enter the World’s Markets 


By Hon. James A. Reep, United States Senator from Missouri 


VENTURE to make the prediction 

that the American protectionist will 
speedily undergo a change of heart. 
The time when we can talk about infant 
industries has passed. The infant of 
fifty years ago is the giant today stand- 
ing astride the world. There is not in 
any country under the bending sky to 
be found such vast and invincible com- 
binations of talent and of money and of 
energy and of labor as are possessed 
in the United States of America. Those 
who recently sought to build great fleets 
of vessels did it upon the theory that 
we were to extend our foreign trade; 
of gathering in other lands their dollars 


and bringing them here to add to our 
wealth. They were right. 

The day has come when America 
must enter the markets of the world; 
when she must send her flag into every 
port; when American-branded goods 
must be found on the counters of every 
civilized people and even among sav- 
age tribes. The day has come when 
America must cease the policy of isola- 
tion, so far as our trade and commerce 
are concerned. We must be prepared 
to compete with the world; we must be 
prepared and we are prepared to go 
into the markets of the world and meet 
foreign competition. 





Relations Between a Bank and Its 
Employees 
By Raleigh E. Ross 


oe progressive bank is com- 
ing to realize that it should 
function, as nearly as possible, 
as a unit. The policies and distinctive 
atmosphere of the bank should be re- 
flected in the attitude and actions of 
every person connected with it, from 
president to page boy. This is an ideal 
which is difficult of attainment but well 
worth striving for, from a profit stand- 
point as well as from the viewpoint of 
harmony. 

Of course the atmosphere sought 
after is one which is stimulating, mak- 
ing the bank a place where customers 
will enjoy transacting business; a bank 
in which they take pride in bringing 
their friends. The secret is one of in- 
ternal cooperation; that singleness of 
purpose which causes the entire staff 
to work together for one end, the profit 
to the bank and, indirectly, to them- 
selves. In the proportion which a bank 
approaches the attainment of this end, 
long continued success is achieved. 
Passing prosperity can be obtained 
through merely the dealings of the di- 
rectors and their friends. But the bank 
which is building for permanent suc- 
cess, inspires not only the directors to 
bring in business, but also every mem- 
ber of the staff; and through cheery, 
efficient service to hold it. 

Before considering ways and means, 
let us consider the material the aver- 
age bank has at its disposal. 

The genus bank clerk is not a bad 
sort of a fellow; (the writer speaks 
from experience.) He is not a bolshe- 
vik. And often he is working in the 
bank because he likes it. He is quick 
to grasp opportunities to perfect him- 
self in banking—such as American In- 
stitule of Banking study, and reading 
at home. But he is often a bit dis- 
couraged by small salary and lack of 
resulis in the way of promotion. 

But surely he is good material to 
work upon. He is intelligent and am- 


bitious. He meets successful men, 
clients of the bank. and looks forward 
to the day when he will also have a bal- 
ance running into four figures. But 
sometimes he lacks staying power. 
Let’s develop him. 

There are numerous ways to promote 
internal cooperation now in use which 
cannot well be omitted from a discus- 
sion of this nature. As a basis of con- 
sideration, let us first list them: 


House organs. 
Fellowship clubs. 
Entertainments. 
Welfare departments. 
Educational assistance. 
Group meetings. 
Lunch rooms. 
Commissions. 
Suggestion prizes. 
Bonuses. 

Holiday remembrances. 
Profit sharing. 


The bank house organ can be profit- 
ably issued by any bank from the small- 
est to the largest; witness The Live 
Wireless of the First National Bank of 
Northboro, Iowa, and The Guaranty 


News of The Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. 

It may be purely a family affair and 
circulate only in the bank, or it may 
be of national interest and hop all over 
the country like Fred Ellsworth’s 
Hibernia Rabbit. 

Whichever be the case, it should not 
be too serious. Bank employees like to 
crack jokes on each other and often 
they are jokes which outsiders can also 
enjoy. <A well-edited house organ is a 
great aid in cementing warm personal 
relations between employees—and_be- 
tween the employees and officers. And 
it is a good medium through which to 
tell the employees. about their bank. 
Their ignorance about the procedure of 
departments, other than their own, is 
often startling—especially in the large 
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banks. But they are glad to get a birds- 
eye view of the bank if it is not dis- 
closed in a “preachy” way. 

And did you ever notice how much 
easier it is for you to explain the 
thoughts and actions of your dearest 
friend, to a third party, than it is to 
explain similar thoughts and actions in 
a comparative stranger,——a man of 
whom you have seen only the business 
side, or the social side, or the religious 
side? So it is with the bank employee 
and his bank. If his bank is like an 
intimate friend he feels that he knows 
it thoroughly. He can talk about it 
warmly—enthusiastically. But if he 
knows only one department, questions 
about others from outsiders, meet with 
evasive answers. He does not want to 
disclose his ignorance. But it is there. 

So the house organ should turn the 
searchlight on every part of the bank. 
And it should be alive with new ideas 
and inspiration. The pages of the bank 
publication are not the place for “‘mar- 
ble-pillar dignity’—any more than is 
the lobby of the progressive bank. That 
is fast being transferred to the place 
where it belongs—mausoleums and anti- 
quated libraries. 

The house organ which circulates 
outside the bank fills a double mission. 
It helps the employee, and it is good 
publicity. 

“You were asking about our commer- 
cial department,” says the bank em- 
ployee to his neighbor, whose checking 
account he has been trying to land. 
“Here is an article about it in our maga- 
zine written by our vice-president. It 
will tell you about it, perhaps better 
than I could.” 

And friend neighbor sticks the maga- 
zine in his pocket and reads that arti- 
cle while riding on the train—and prob- 
ably reads more too. He is favorably 
impressed. And the employee has per- 
haps put in his hands the only kind of 
bank literature which this particular 
man would read from cover to cover. 
But we must not tarry on publicity. 

Fellowship clubs are organized in 
many banks—especially the larger ones. 
They are valuable in cementing the 
employees closer together socially, and 
often they fill a serious purpose by fea- 
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turing an instructive talk by some off- 
cer or employee at each meeting. 

Entertainments for bank employees 
are a degree lower in organization. We 
know of one bank, without a club, which 
gives an entertainment and dance every 
month, each winter, which takes place 
right in the bank. Employees look for- 
ward eagerly to these parties, and are 
always on hand with wife or sweet- 
heart. These dances are worth much 
more to the bank than they cost in re- 
freshments and, sometimes, profes- 
sional entertainers. 

Large banks have welfare depart- 
ments which, in themselves, would make 
the subject for a long paper. But 
smaller banks can have them in prin- 
ciple. The officers can take a genuine 
interest in the employees and go out 
of their way to help them in their per- 
sonal problems. 

The cashier of a small bank down in 
Tennessee told me that his bank was 
a regular home where the workers were 
like one large family. When he went 
to a convention to make a speech, and 
he made good ones, too, he always read 
it to his fellow workers. And often he 
received valuable suggestions, which he 
used. Thus the employees felt that 
they had a real part in his success in 
far-away cities and he, in turn, was 
always ready to help them. 

This is the welfare department in 
miniature. 

Many banks not only encourage em- 
ployees to improve their education, they 
help them pay for it. 

Especially is this true when the em- 
ployee evinces an interest in the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. And banks 
send their employees hundreds of miles 
to attend the annual convention of this 
organization. It is worth the money, 
too, in the case of the serious minded 
employee. Again the writer speaks 
from personal experience. 

A novel educational arrangement 
within the bank is the group meeting 
idea. where the employee learns about 
all departments by actual demonstra- 
tion. 

The staff is divided into groups let- 
tered A, B, C, and so on; about ten or 
twelve to a group. Group A we will 
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assume on Wednesday evening is sched- 
uled to study the commercial depart- 
ment. ‘The program is arranged in ad- 
vance. At a preliminary meeting the 
program is discussed and questions 
asked. An officer presides and refers 
questions to the men best able to answer 
them. 

Suppose a man asks how a draft is 
sent to Poland. The question is re- 
ferred to the member of the foreign de- 
partment who is there. 

After supper, the program begins. 

President Jones of the Ajax Manu- 
facturing Company, who in real life 
may be Carl Olson, the savings teller, 
approaches the cashier’s desk with a 
Wall street swagger. 

“T want to open an account,” he ex- 
plains, “and will probably need a line 
of credit of $25,000.” 

The cashier invites him to a seat at 
his desk while the group members look 
on with interest. 

Mr. Jones explains that he has an- 
ticipated the cashier’s questions about 
his business and has come prepared. 
He produces his latest financial state- 
ment. 

The cashier “phones” the credit man 
who immediately appears and is intro- 
duced to President Jones. He gravely 
goes over the statement. Then he an- 
alyzes it, audibly, for the benefit of the 
group. Mr. Jones is granted his line 
of credit, or told that the credit man 
will look over his plant on the morrow, 
or disposed of in the way which his ap- 
parent financial condition merits. 

“Samuel Craig” follows with a de- 
posit in which there is something the 
matter with every check; post-dated, 
torn, wrongly endorsed, wording dis- 
agreeing with the figures—examples of 
every kind which contribute to tellers’ 
gray hair are there. And the patient 
teller courteously explains just why he 
cannot accept each one, to the “irate 
customer,” and how the faults can be 
corrected. He also gets into difficulties 
on exchange charges, for they are 
drawn on every imaginable place. 

So the program goes—much more in- 
teresting than a lecture. And all the 
members of the group learn something 
and, secretly, sometimes the officers get 
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an extra demonstration as to which em- 
ployees are most wide awake. 

Leaving the group meeting, which 
can be handled on a smaller scale, by 
even very small banks, we pass on to 
a daily forum which some banks have— 
the lunch room. A lunch room aids the 
employees to beat Mr. H. C. L., when 
wholesome meals are served cheaply; 
and it helps them to know each other 
better. Also, from the bank’s point of 
view, it keeps many within reach of the 
telephone if needed quickly. Eating 
in the lunch room, however, should not 
be made compulsory. Good food, rea- 
sonable prices, and an attractive room, 
will make the majority want to eat 
there. 

Some banks go even further and con- 
duct cooperative buying of household 
supplies for employees. But, of course, 
this is practical only in the larger 
banks. 

Now, we enter for a time, the domain 
of cold cash. After all, money talks. 
Nowadays, it fairly shouts to the bank 
clerk. He feels that he is fast being 
put in the class of the preacher and the 
school teacher. So when the bank 
“comes through” handsomely in a cash 
way, he is doubly appreciative. 

Many banks give commissions on al] 
new business brought in, with perhaps 
additional prizes for the leaders at the 
end of each quarter. This is profitable, 
both for the bank and the employee. 
Prizes for valuable suggestions are also 
profitable for both parties. 

Holiday remembrances are perhaps 
the oldest form of extra compensation. 
They have their place, but there are 
better plans. Bonuses are in the same 
class, unless they are based on profits. 

If they are, they fall under the head 
of profit sharing. Two Pittsburgh 
banks, to my knowledge, have well 
planned profit sharing systems. Every 
time the stockholders of the bank re- 
ceive a dividend, the employees receive 
one in proportion. Thus each em- 
ployee is a stockholder, though not of 
record. Is it any wonder that they take 
an unusual personal interest in the 
growth of the bank? 

A unique plan, and a good one re- 
gardless of the size of the bank, is the 
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formation of a trust for the. benefit of 
the employees. It is recorded in the 
court house as a common law _ trust. 
So far, only one bank uses this plan, 
I believe, but watch them multiply. 

Each employee can contribute up to 
five per cent. of his salary and the bank 
will match his contribution. He can 
invest up to $100 monthly, if he wishes, 
but the bank will only cover five per 
cent. 

All stock when issued is class A, all 
dividends being paid in stock, except in 
case of death or other unusual circum- 
stances. 

When the employee leaves the bank 
inside of a year after joining the trust, 
he must sell his stock; when he leaves 
inside of five vears, the trust has the 
option of buying it; after five years of 
service, he can sell or not as he chooses. 
If he elects to retain his stock, the 
bank, as trustee, must administer his ac- 
cumulations without charge; just as it 
does for the employees. The object of 


course is to put a premium on long serv- 


pee. 
If he sells his stock to an outsider. 
it becomes class B, and dividends are 
There is also an adminis- 
Girl em- 
value of 


paid in cash. 
trative charge in this event. 
ployees are given the book 
their stock and the earnings whenever 
they leave. 

The employees elect a chairman and 
have regular meetings to consider in- 
vestments. Any member can suggest 
one and, if it is approved by the ma- 
jority, it goes to the board of directors 
of the bank for approval. 

So the members of the trust are con- 
stantly on the alert for good invest- 
ments. Also they are each building an 
estate of their own by easy payments; 
an estate that may some day make 
them independent. To show what the 
employees of this bank think of the 
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plan, they all came in for at least five 
per cent. 

Some banks use some of these ways 
to promote loyalty and interest and 
could profitably use more of them. But 
the main thing, I think, is the attitude 
of the officers. Grouchy officers, grouchy 
staff—and vice versa. 

I once went into a bank where a 
dour-faced lobby policeman turned 
away as many prospects annually, I'll 
wager, as a year’s advertising campaign 
could bring in. And the cashier was 
the same sour, suspicious kind of “a 
bird.” 

Then, again, we've all entered banks 
where everyone seemed to be “up on 
their toes’; glad to see everyone and 
glad to do their best. We hazard a 
guess that these banks are, growing 
rapidly and when we investigate, our 
guess always proves correct. 

So it is up to the officers. 

Officers, show a genuine interest in 
the employees. Make them understand 
that the gap between your desk and 
theirs can be quickly lessened by hard 
study. Be appreciative and frark. 
And set them a good example in han- 
dling customers. They watch you 
closer than you think. 

Show them that vou, as their friend, 
are anxious to see them succeed—and 
succeed they will. Convince them that 
the bank is interested in their welfare— 
and they will reciprocate. 

There is no finer material under the 
stars and stripes to work with than the 
average bank clerk, and I’ve met thou- 
sands from Market street, ’Frisco to 
old Broadway. While the banks and 
business firms are on the crest wave of 
prosperity, let us help the bank clerk 
to come into his own. Cooperation in 
some of the ways indicated will do it; 
cooperation, encouragement, and friend- 
liness. And the greatest of these is 
friendliness. 
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The Value of a Library Service to the 
Smaller Banking Institution 


By Miss Alta B. Claflin 


Librarian, Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland, Ohio 


OR many years now, a highly 
specialized library has come to 
be considered a necessary ad- 

junct to the working organization of 
many business and professional institu- 
tions. Especially has this been true 
with those whose successful operations 
depended to a large extent upon the 
compilation of accurate facts and fig- 
ures which could be obtained only from 
books and current periodicals and docu- 
ments. 

Among banking _ institutions, how- 
ever, except the very largest, a spe- 
cialized financial library has apparently 
been looked upon rather as a more or 
less desirable luxury, than as a pay- 
ing investment which should result in 
increased efficiency of the service ren- 
dered by the bank and its staff to the 
community in which it is located, and 
thus ultimately in financial returns 
which would more than make up for 
the original cost. 

Of course, the value of such a li- 
brary, just as any other department of 
a bank, depends upon its efficient or- 
ganization and management. The first 
requisite is a carefully and wisely se- 
lected “librarian”. The person chosen 
should be one of alert mind, quick to 
see possibilities of advantage to the in- 
stitution which he serves. The position 
should be looked upon, in a way, 
as a permanent one, for each year’s ex- 
perience adds in increasing ratio to the 
value of the service rendered. It 
should not be used merely as a step- 
ping-stone to higher office. For this 
reason it has sometimes seemed best 
to scleet a woman, as one less apt to 
be looking forward to a cashiership or 
presleney. The qualifications neces- 
sary to the position call for a salary 
Mm p-:oportion. 

Tie librarian should first of all be 
cons lered the ultimate custodian of 


the great mass of printed matter which 
comes in every mail. The many and 
various official circulars and _ instruc- 
tions coming from the treasury depart- 
ment, the state banking commissioner, 
and the Federal Reserve banks, should 
be properly indexed and filed, ready for 
instant reference at the call of any offi- 
cer. Other pamphlets and circulars 
should be seanned and indexed for 
future reference, or discarded if of no 
possible use. 

Anotlier duty of the librarian is the 
reading or careful scanning of all the 
newspapers and periodicals subscribed 
for by the bank, thus saving much valu- 
able time for the officers by bringing to 
their attention only the news items or 
periodical articles in which they would 
be particularly interested. The news- 
papers should be clipped, and after be- 
ing read by the persons interested, the 
clippings can be filed away in subject 
folders for future reference. A mimeo- 
graphed news sheet to be circulated 
daily or weekly among the staff is a 
very desirable library service, if the 
librarian has sufficient time and assis- 
tance to compile it. 

All periodicals which come to the 
bank should be received first by the 
librarian. He should keep a check-list, 
to see that all are received regularly. 
should scan and index under subject the 
articles of special value, and then send 
the periodicals on to the persons who 
expect to see them regularly, or to 
those who may wish to receive material 
relating to special subjects. When not 
in use, they should be kept on file for 
six months or a year, and the librarian 
should see to their binding, if they are 
worth preserving after the current year. 

The size and content of the book col- 
lection of the library depends entirely 
on the needs and policy of the bank 
which it serves. All that is desired may 
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be merely the indispensable bankers’ 
reference books, and, in addition, such 
general reference works as an un- 
abridged dictionary, an encyclopedia, 
an atlas, a postal guide, etc., etc. To 
go further in its development brings up 
the question of bank policy; first, in 
regard to responsibility for the pro- 
fessional education and training of the 
employees; and, second, in a realiza- 
tion of the value of the library in con- 
nection with new business getting, by 
making use of its facilities for the bene- 
fit of present or prospective customers. 

If the bank officials come to the con- 
clusion that it is financially profitable 
to have employees better educated and 
more efficient in their own lines of 
work, then the library can begin to 
provide itself with good books on gen- 
eral banking, credit, finance, foreign 
exchange, investments, general office 
practice, accounting, stenography, busi- 
ness English, ete. A good deal of dis- 
crimination must be exercised in the 
selection of these books. In almost ev- 
ery subject it will be found that there 
are many from which to choose. Books 
should be bought as far as possible on 
approval, or after consulting good re- 
views, or by obtaining the per- 
sonal opinion of someone who is an 
authority on that particular subject. 
A book should never be bought from 
its title alone. Neither should one 
depend too greatly on_ publishers’ 
or dealers’ lists. One or two really 


good works on any subject are all that 
are needed, and money must not be 
thrown away on second-rate material. 

There is almost no limit to what may 
be accomplished by the library and the 
librarian in increasing the “good-will” of 
the bank’s customers. This may be 
brought about indirectly by close at- 
tention on the part of the librarian to 
the needs of the various departments in 
their dealings with their customers, by 
furnishing statistics, news items relat- 
ing to credits and investments, reports 
on business and market conditions and 
prospects, or personal items in regard 
to individual customers. 

Directly, the customer may be made 
to feel that the facilities of the library 
are at his disposal, that the librarian is 
ready to provide from the material at 
hand any information he may desire, 
whether in regard to investments, crop 
conditions, exporting methods, factory 
welfare, rural betterment—or will en- 
deavor to obtain the information from 
any other source available. In this 
connection, it will be found that almost 
any public library—city, county or state 
—or any of the larger financial li- 
braries, will be more than ready to as- 
sist in obtaining information, or giving 
advice as to methods or procedure. 

There has been much written of late 
concerning the bank as a center of com- 
munity service. The establishment of 
an efficient bank library is a long step 
toward the realization of this ideal. 
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AS soon as a stranger is introduced into any company, one 

of the first questions which all wish to have answered, is: 
How does that man get his living? 
man is a consumer and ought to be a producer. 


make his place good in the world unless he not only pays 
his debts, but also adds something to the common wealth. 
Emerson. 


And with reason; every 
He fails to 
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The Bank Credit Investigator* 
By Russell F. Prudden 


(This is the fifth of a series of articles by 
Mr. Prudden covering this important subject). 


HE analyzation of financial state- 
ments was the subject of last 
month’s article and the value of 

agency reports and systematic credit 
filing has also been discussed. With a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of these 
important elements of credit depart- 
ment work well in mind it is essential 
for the credit investigator to prepare 
himself for the responsibilities which 
devolve upon him in making the out- 
side investigation which covers the in- 
terviewing of commercial paper brokers, 
banks and trade houses. The ability to 
call upon bankers and business men and 
in a short interview obtain from them 
satisfactory information and often valu- 
able opinions requires a certain amount 
of tact as well as study and experience. 
It is, therefore, necessary that the inves- 
tigator not only be acquainted with the 
rudiments of credit investigating but 
that he also obtain certain agency re- 
port information before going out to 
make interviews. Too often in the past, 
due to pressure of current business and 
lack of time for the proper training of 
beginners, men have been sent out for 
information, only to return without the 
desired data; incidentally, they may 
have made a poor impression upon the 
person interviewed. It is _ essential, 
therefore, that an investigator be 
trained for his work, if he is to become 
successful and to maintain the dignity 
of his institution. 

The result of an investigation de- 
pends largely upon the viewpoint of the 
investigator. He must not have a pre- 
conceived opinion of the name under 
consideration and go out to seek inter- 
views with the idea of confirming his 
own impression. On the other hand, 
an investigator should not go forth 
barehanded, so to speak, without any 
idea of what he wishes to learn. By 
proxy, he is the bank credit manager, 
and as such should have firmly in mind 
just what he considers important points 
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to touch upon. Some investigators in- 
stead of being listeners and paying at- 
tention to what is being said, talk a 
great deal or look upon their duties 
lightly, and as a result go back to their 
banks with garbled reports. Other in- 
vestigators, and fortunately there are 
few of them, are rumor mongers and 
seem to delight in carrying tales. Such 
men can not hope to be successful as 
one of the cardinal principles of good 
investigating is to treat credit data and 
opinions as sacred. Information of this 
character is given in confidence and as 
a basis for forming an opinion, and the 
investigator who passes the remarks of 
one credit man to another is entirely 
unworthy of trust. An investigator 
should always endeavor to be pleasant 
and cheerful and should not take offense 
at a slight rebuff. Investigating, like 
all other vocations, is work and one can 
not always expect to be received with 
open arms and obtain proper data with- 
out some effort and difficulty. The 
thoroughness with which an investiga- 
tor does his task and turns over to his 
superior the results of this work is a 
measure of his own ability. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NOTE 
BROKERAGE 


As a most common type of investi- 
gation is that covering what is known 
as a commercial paper name it may be 
of interest to learn briefly as to how 
this method of borrowing came into use. 
Prior to 1870, our present form of pro- 
missory notes, or so-called single name 
paper, was little known and _ banks 
seldom made advances without one or 
more endorsements. In trade circles, 
also, the open account method of doing 
business was but little used and pur- 
chasers gave notes to the sellers, which 
in turn were endorsed when discounted 
at the banks. The use of so much en- 
dorsed paper led to accommodation en- 
dorsements, or in other words, when a 





*The contents of this article are fully covered 
by copyright. 
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merchant or manufacturer had no more 
trade notes, available for discount he 
would exchange his own note for that 
of a friend, and these notes upon en- 
dorsement would become available for 
discount. Under this system the use 
of accommodation paper became very 
prevalent, renewals were frequent and 
heavy losses often occurred. As the 
weakness of this system of borrowing 
soon became evident and with greater 
competition at hand and the desirability 
of shorter terms, the present day open 
account method of selling goods was de- 
veloped. Accordingly, liberal discounts 
for cash or early payment were offered 
and in order to take advantage of such 
terms, the better class of concerns be- 
gan to borrow from banks on their un- 
secured single name paper. This usage 
developed very rapidly and was found 
in general favor at least forty years 
ago. Borrowers sometimes learned, how- 
ever, that their local banks could not 
supply them with sufficient funds at 
certain seasons of the year, yet on the 
other hand, banks in other parts of the 
country often had excess funds which 
were not needed locally. Note broker- 
age, therefore, came into favor at about 
this time. Under this system, note 
brokers act as intermediaries between 
banks and borrowers, or in other words, 
the brokers place banks having idle sur- 
plus funds in touch with business men 
of other communities, who need addi- 
tional funds for short periods. 

The development of note brokerage 
has been very marked and the amount 
of paper outstanding through several of 
the prominent brokers was well in ex- 
cess of one billion dollars at a certain 
time last year. There are now twenty- 
five or more representative note broker- 
age houses in the United States and some 
of them have numerous branches and 
connections. Every facility for the pur- 
chase of desirable notes is therefore of- 
fered to banks in every locality, and 
the business of checking and selecting 
these notes has become of great impor- 
tance. Originally certain banks did not 
look with particular favor upon com- 
mercial paper as an investment and pre- 
ferred to place their excess funds in 
short term bonds or “on call” at the 
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Stock Exchange. Since the panic of 
1907 and the closing of the Exchange in 
1914, however, there appears to be no 
question but what the purchase of prime 
commercial paper names in moderate 
amounts of various maturities, and on 
a well diversified basis, is most desir- 
able, and that such notes constitute a 
most liquid banking asset. In this con- 
nection some figures appearing in a re- 
port recently compiled and issued by 
the National Credit Office of New York 
are of interest. According to this report, 
3,676 concerns, each with a capital in 
excess of $250,000, sold notes in the 
open market between January 1, 1920 
and July 1, 1921; and, these concerns 
were the most widely known traders 
and manufacturers in the United States 
in every industry. During the period 
in question, only eight-nine concerns or 
2.4 per cent. of the 3,676 selling their 
paper in the open market were forced 
to ask indulgence from their banks, and 
from information recently obtained, at 
least sixty per cent. of these concerns 
will ultimately pay in full. It can thus 
be seen that during a period of marked 
stress in the business and _ financial 
world, losses from investments in com- 
mercial paper have been slight. 

As a result of the widespread use of 
commercial paper it became very de- 
sirable for banks to be informed as to 
the status of the numerous borrowers, 
and especially so for the larger city 
banks which both buy and check com- 
mercial paper for their country corre- 
spondents as well as themselves. The 
growth of bank credit departments 
has, therefore, been enormous, dur- 
ing the last twenty or twenty-five 
years, and in fact a well developed 
credit department has become well nigh 
essential to the successful operation of 
a city bank. Likewise the smaller 
country banks find the gathering of 
credit data, possibly in a less intensive 
manner, most desirable. Prior to the 
development of credit departments most 
bank loans were made on the basis of 
personal knowledge of the borrowers, 
but this soon gave way to the render- 
ing of signed, and very often audited, 
statements, especially to the city banks. 

There are various methods by which 
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commercial paper brokers handle their 
business but in any case the broker acts 
for a commission which is usually one- 
quarter per cent. flat. Formerly paper 
was assigned to a broker who assumed 
no risk and returned whatever remained 
unsold. Nowadays, however, most 
brokers usually make an immediate ad- 
vance of eighty or ninety per cent. 
against a block of paper and remit the 
balance, minus commission, at a later 
date. Also in some cases the paper is 
discounted outright at the prevailing 
rate much the same as if the notes were 
being discounted at a bank. As it is 
necessary for brokers to hold the pa- 
per until sold to some bank they are 
very careful to make a thorough inves- 
tigation before purchasing any notes. 
Not only are their own finances at stake 
but every broker has his reputation to 
consider and therefore wishes to handle 
only good names. Although commercial 
paper brokers do not assume any re- 
sponsibility for the payment of notes 
they are nevertheless responsible for 
the genuineness of the signature, and 
must be in a position to furnish inquir- 
ing banks with detailed credit informa- 
tion regarding their names. 

There are several advantages in using 
the services of a broker, a most impor- 
tant one being that the borrower’s cred- 
it standing and name become known to 
many banks throughout the country. 
Also, while a concern may have many 
banking connections its borrowings from 
this source are limited to a certain per- 
centage of such banks’ capital and sur- 
plus. and in the case of a rapidly grow- 
ing concern additional banking connec- 
tions might be quite often necessitated. 
When banks set a certain line of accom- 
modation they usually require the bor- 
rower to maintain approximately twen- 
ty per cent. balances at all times, and 
it is also customary to require the cus- 
tomer to “clean up” or liquidate his in- 
debtedness for several months during 
the year. This is, of course, sound 
practice as banks are not in the busi- 
ness of furnishing permanent capital 
but rather to assist their clients in ob- 
taining additional funds to cover the 
seasonal demands of their businesses. 
By using the services of a broker the 
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borrower obtains a broad market for his: 
notes at practically all times, and as. 
rates of interest vary in different sec- 


.tions of the country he can sometimes 


obtain a lower rate than that charged 
by local banks. 

On the other hand, there are certain 
disadvantages in borrowing through the 
open market. A concern using the serv- 
ices of a broker is subject to constant 
inquiry and as detailed investigations 
are now quite general, and unfortunate- 
ly sometimes made whether a concern 
is borrowing at the time or not, a cer- 
tain lack of confidence or attitude of 
suspicion may sometimes be aroused, 
especially in trade circles. Also, a com- 
mercial paper borrower must practically 
make public all details in connection 
with his business and the privacy of re- 
lations between banker and client is no 
longer apparent. By using the addi- 
tional credit facilities thus placed at the 
borrower’s disposal when employing a 
broker, a certain tendency toward over- 
expansion may be created and should 
the line of credit be withdrawn later, 
failure might result. As an illustra- 
tion of this point, it is sometimes diffi- 
cult for a broker to distribute any pa- 
per where an approximate current ratio 
of two for one is not in evidence. 
Should a borrowing concern, therefore, 
due to unfavorable conditions find that 
its latest statement did not reflect the 
desired ratio, the broker would very 
probably decline to take further paper, 
which action might place the borrower 
in a somewhat embarrassing position. 
For this reason, except in cases where 
it is necessary to buy a great deal of 
material in a short period, it is always 
essential for a borrower to have suffi- 
cient bank lines open to care for out- 
standing commercial paper loans. Pro- 
tection against money stringency re- 
sulting in an unsatisfactory open mar- 
ket is thus obtainable. 

Commercial paper is a_ particularly 
attractive form of investment for banks 
as it can be considered an excellent 
secondary reserve. Due to the nature 
of a bank’s business it is not only neces- 
sary to have a certain cash reserve 
available but also a line of investments 
that can be easily converted into cash. 
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Name _W, M, Mooney & Co, 


Date 


Amount 


| 
10,000 |00 
5,000 |00 


8/9/21 
8/25/21 





Seasonal demands on a bank such as 
crop moving often require all available 
funds during several weeks or months 
of the year, and the payment of Christ- 
mas Club funds is also sometimes a 


Memorandum of Purchased Paper 


Address Paterson, N. J, 


Purchased from Remarks 


Returned-checkings unfavorable 


Purchased upon request for 
let Natl, Bk,, Doeville, N.J, 





ticularly attractive. Short term bonds 
are sometimes purchased by banks but 
these are always subject to change in 
price and at times, due to adverse mar- 
ket conditions, must be sold at a sacri- 
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New York City, 4. Y. 
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NAME ENDORSER REMARKS 





fn 15,000, 00] 12/2/21 | 6% | w. 8. aco. 























drain on a bank’s cash resources for a 
few days. ‘To meet these needs com- 
mercial paper of various short maturi- 
ties can be purchased. As this type of 
investment can also be rediscounted at 
the Federal Reserve Banks it is par- 


First National Bank - Buffalo 


Perkins & Edwards Their request 














fice. Commercial paper, conversely, has 
stability, is paid at par, and there is no 
obligation to renew as is sometimes ex- 
pedient in the case of a direct loan to a 
customer. The notes may be purchased 
in practically any denomination desired, 
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Various Forms used to Record Purchasing of Commercial Paper 
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from $2,500 to $100,000, and attractive 
rates are often obtainable. Brokers 
usually grant a ten-day option during 
which time the name can be investigated 
by the bank, and if checkings are un- 
favorable, the banker has the privilege 
of returning the note. The discount 
pertaining to the time for which the 
note is held is of course taken by the 
bank in question. 

When purchasing commercial paper 
there are certain fundamental princi- 
ples which must be considered very 
carefully by the bank credit man. 


1. The broker must be a thoroughly 
able one having a record for strength, 
fairness and reliability. 

2. He must furnish an authenticated 
statement of the borrower’s affairs and 
preferably one which has been audited. 

8. The usual credit principles of 
character, capacity and capital must be 
applied. The personal contact which 
a banker has with his customer is lack- 
ing and for that reason greater reliance 
must be placed on analysis. 

4. Purchases of commercial paper 
must be diversified both as to lines of 
business and location, and desirable 
rates and maturities must be sought. 

5. It is well to restrict purchases to 
staple lines and those selling on short 
terms, rather than luxuries, and lines 
where terms are long. 

6. Paper of well established and con- 
servatively managed concerns showing 
satisfactory progress from year to year 
is better than that of unseasoned new 
enterprises. 

7. Bank and trade references should 
be satisfactory and in this connection 
opinions of outside banking concerns 
having knowledge of the name are de- 
sirable. 


There are other precautions and safe- 
guards which might be mentioned but 
the principal ones have been set forth 
and require no particular explanation 
as to application. 


INTERVIEWING THE COMMERCIAL 
PAPER BROKER 


Assuming that a bank credit investi- 
gation is about to be made and that the 
concern under consideration uses the 
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open market, the broker offering the pa- 
per would be the first party inter- 
viewed. Should the name on which an 
inquiry is received be unfamiliar and 
the broker unknown, either one of the 
prominent service companies specializ- 
ing in commercial paper reports would 
be able to furnish the broker’s name. 
The investigator of course asks the 
broker for the latest statement or state- 
ments, which are furnished without 
hesitation, and very presumably having 
notes to dispose of at the time, also 
freely furnishes the investigator with 
much other information concerning the 
company’s affairs, with very little ques- 
tioning. As a guide to the type of in- 
formation usually received from the 
broker, the following questions have 
been prepared. The investigator must 
use discretion in interviewing a broker 
as well as anyone else, however, or 
otherwise he will become known as the 
“questionnaire” type, be very much dis- 
liked and receive but little information. 
It is no doubt quite evident to all that 
a prime risk, with the certificate of a 
recognized firm of accountants on the 
statement does not call for as close 
questioning as in the case of a concern 
whose standing is not so well estab- 
lished, reputation not as good, and 
whose statement is unaudited. The in- 
vestigator who adheres to a prepared 
set of questions regardless of what is 
being told him at the time is not likely 
to obtain the best results. 

The following are some suggested 
questions or points which should ordi- 
narily be covered by the broker during 
the interview: 

1. What were the sales for the year? 

2. What were net profits? 

3. What dividends were paid or de- 
clared? Cash or stock? 

4. Were there any withdrawals or 
changes in capitalization? 

5. Endorsements and value? 

6. How much insurance carried— 
what does it cover? 

7. Any contingent liabilities—form 
and amount? 

8. What taxes were paid during the 
year? 

9. Has an ample reserve for taxes 
been set up? 
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10. How was merchandise valued— 
cost or market? 

11. Amounts of reserves against ac- 
counts, merchandise and fixed assets? 

12. Opinion of management? Any 
changes during the year? 

13. Any mortgage debt, when due, 
and a lien against what assets? 

14. Does mortgage cover all assets 
including quick? 

15. Nature of investment item? 

16. How are affiliated or subsidiary 
concerns financed? 

17. Any inter-company 
full details? 

18. Is extensive plant expansion con- 
templated? 

19. Are any other brokers offering 
the paper? 


relations— 


Investigators should also ask the 
broker the high and low points of bor- 
rowings during current and past year, 
as well as present borrowings and 
amount owed on statement date. This 
information in connection with data re- 
ceived from the company’s bankers is 
of considerable value in determining 
whether the concern is making proper 
use of its credit facilities or leaning on 
its banks and brokers too heavily and 
continuously for current funds. 

Brokers are often willing to tell the 
investigator when they made their last 
checking and furnish the names of 
trade houses selling the concern, as well 
as the names of all banks carrying the 
account. Any items on the statement 
which are not self-explanatory or have 
a doubtful meaning are frequently ex- 
plained. Sometimes, however, — the 
broker is not furnished with full op- 
erating details, et cetera, by the bor- 
rower and hence is unable to pass them 
on to the investigator. In other cases 
a broker may be allowed only to give 
out a statement and details to actual 
purchasers of the paper, but such in- 
stances are infrequent. 

Should any of the borrower’s banks 
or trade references be located out-of- 
town the investigator upon returning to 
the bank should address letters to them 
asking for a confidential expression of 
opinion as to how the account had been 
handled. As most banks have certain 
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form letters which are used for such 
purposes it will hardly be necessary to 
go into detail or set forth any examples. 
Suffice to say, such letters should not be 
sent out promiscuously but only when 
the bank is actually contemplating pur- 
chasing the paper or has sufficient in 
quiries to warrant having the informa 
tion. When writing to out-of-town 
banks, some credit men prefer to ad- 
dress but possibly half of their letters 
to banks having the account, and to for- 
ward others to non-account banks in the 
same city. It is also at times advisable 
to get the opinion of one or two banks 
which are believed to have purchased 
the note or had experience with the 
name under consideration. As men- 
tioned before, however, letters to such 
banks should be limited, for otherwise 
similar investigations may be under- 
taken by a number of banks having the 
same inquiry. ‘This of course leads to 
considerable needless duplication of ef- 
fort and is sometimes prejudicial to the 
concern whose affairs are under inquiry. 
Many banks when making several in- 
quiries are now incorporating in their 
letters a paragraph such as the follow- 
ing: “Information already at hand will 
be sufficient for our purpose, as we are 
making inquiries in other directions.” 
In other cases, however, where inquiries 
are not addressed to several banks in 
one city, only one bank being written, 
it is often proper to ask for such infor- 
mation as that bank may have or can 
readily obtain. 


INTERVIEWING THE BANKER 


After having interviewed the broker 
in the case of a commercial broker name, 
the next source of information is the 
bank having the account. Many concerns 
of course do not use a broker and in 
such instances the call upon the bank is 
the most important part of the investi- 


gation. In fact, information given out 
by banks is sometimes the only avail- 
able and reliable supply open to the in- 
vestigator. As explained in a previous 
article, investigations are mainly made 
by banks for their own use and _ sec- 
ondarily for their customers and corre- 
spondents. Because of this latter serv- 
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ice which is freely offered, the average 
bank credit department receives in- 
quiries regarding all kinds of indivi- 
duals and business houses and conse- 
quently at times seems to be a general 
bureau of information. 

If it were known at just what bank 
the concern inquired about kept its ac- 
count the matter of obtaining informa- 
tion would be simple, but such is un- 
fortunately not always the case. Some 
credit men favor the plan of calling di- 
rectly upon the subject of the inquiry 
and asking for information, such as 
bank and trade references. This, how- 
ever, is not always a good policy espe- 
cially where the matter is a confidential 
one, and the investigator is often ob- 
liged to spend considerable time en- 
deavoring to locate some banker who is 
acquainted with or does business with 
the concern. When once located the 
bank is usually willing to give quite 
complete data about the customer as 
well as its experience in handling the 
account. Such information is, of course, 
submitted with the idea that it will be 
used with discretion. The bank may 
also know of other banks having the 
account and may be willing to mention 
trade references. If the investigator is 
tactful, courteous and has common sense 
he will be able to get considerable in- 
formation or at least some valuable 
clues which will lead him to the right 
source. 

When the investigator is revising the 
folder on one of his bank’s own custo- 
mers he will as a rule, from previous 
checkings, learn the names of the other 
banks carrying the account. When 
making a call upon a bank official or 
bank credit man in such case the in- 
vestigator will of course mention that 
he is making a revision. Banks having 
the same account usually give out very 
complete data to each other, as each is 
anxious to learn how the account is be- 
ing handled with the other banks. In 
other words all banks should be treated 
in practically the same manner by their 
customers. It would not be quite fair, 
for one bank, for example, to receive 
an endorsement on the concern’s note 
unlvss the other banks having the ac- 
count were to have the same security. 
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When a name is being looked up for 
solicitation purposes for the benefit of 
the bank’s new business department, it 
is seldom considered advisable or ethical 
to call upon the bank having the ac- 
count, unless the facts in the case are 
mentioned. The investigator who fol- 
lows the practice of getting close in- 
formation from a bank for such a pur- 
pose, under the guise of having an in- 
quiry, is usually short-lived, and any 
bank that requires or allows its investi- 
gators to follow such a practice is sub- 
ject to serious criticism. If sufficient 
reliable information can not be obtained 
from other sources the bank had better 
not solicit the account. 

In this connection the story is told 
of a certain investigator who called on 
a bank credit man for information re- 
garding a concern, and when asked how 
the name came up, told the credit man 
that his bank had received a letter of 
inquiry. Information was given to the 
investigator and a memorandum of the 
call made in the folder. About a month 
later when revising this name the credit 
man learned that the concern had just 
opened a new account with the bank 
which had recently obtained credit in- 
formation from him. Nothing was said 
about the matter however until some- 
time later when the same investigator 
again called at the bank for information 
about another concern. The credit man 
thereupon took the opportunity of in- 
forming the investigator that he was 
familiar with the circumstances and 
that he would in the future give the in- 
vestigator no information unless very 
thoroughly satisfied as to the purpose 
for which it was to be used. 

Before beginning an investigation of 
any kind or calling on banks, the inves- 
tigator should supply himself with all 
available data bearing upon the subject. 
If he has not read the agency reports 
or does not know whether there is a 
broker, he is not in a position to talk 
intelligently with the banker and conse- 
quently is quite liable to make a poor 
impression. In some instances, how- 
ever, as stated before, the name may be 
an unusual one of an obscure nature 
and the bank having the account is pos- 
sibly the only available source of in- 
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formation. By explaining these facts 
and by stating for what purpose the call 
is made the investigator will usually re- 
ceive courteous treatment and all help 
possible. 

As mentioned previously some infor- 
mation given out by banks is of a very 
confidential nature, and it is hardly nec- 
essary to state that the honest investi- 
gator will not betray the confidence and 
will only use the data as an aid in 
enabling him to form an opinion of the 
risk, 

Many investigators or credit men, 
especially in the larger cities, get into 
the habit of using the telephone to a 
great extent when making inquiries. 
Where the distance between banks is 
great, or the investigator is acquainted 
with the banker from whom seeking in- 
formation, this practice is permissible. 
However, the privilege is often abused 
and in most cases credit men will not 
give out any unfavorable information 
over the telephone. As the receipt of 
this particular data might constitute a 
most important factor in passing on the 
credit risk under consideration, it is 
quite evident that personal calls should 
be made wherever possible and espe- 
cially if there is any suspicion or ink- 
ling that conditions are not the most 
favorable. 

As the general purposes and condi- 
tions necessitating a call upon a bank 
have been discussed, let us now briefly 
take into consideration the general type 
of questions to be asked by the investi- 
gator. In this connection it should be 
remembered that a banker, is not under 
any particular obligation, as a rule, to 
answer questions and can not consistent- 
ly be questioned to any great extent. A 
great deal depends upon the type of the 
man being interviewed and the way in 
which he is approached. In some cases 
all information is given out by a vice- 
president or by the cashier, and in other 
cases especially in the larger banks, by 
young men who are ex-investigators and 
whose particular duty is to answer in- 
quiries both verbal and written. Some 
bank officials are very busy and unable 
to go into full detail while others are 
inclined to give complete information 
without any questioning, and in turn ex- 
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pect to learn something from the inves- 
tigator as to how the account is being 
handled at his bank or how the name 
shapes up generally. It is quite ap- 
parent, therefore, that no set of ques- 
tions would be suitable for every case. 
The investigator must use good judg- 
ment and decide what is best, be as 
quick as possible and not outwear his 
welcome. The practice of using a note 
book during an interview, especially in 
an attempt to take down the speaker 
verbatim, is not of course conducive to 
results or a favorable reception. Bank- 
ers like to be quoted correctly, but on 
the other hand, are naturally liable to 
become somewhat reticent when they 
see that their confidential opinions are 
being taken down word for word. Also 
by following this system, unless the in- 
vestigator is particularly adept or 
writes shorthand, he is liable to get be- 
hind in his notes, become confused and 
ask questions which have already been 
answered or implied by a look or 
gesture. 

The following general questions cover 
the desired information: 


1. How long have you had the ac- 
count? 


In case the account had been recently 
opened the bank’s experience would be 
limited and worth less than had the ac- 
count been one of long standing. Also, 
an old account is usually a good one or 
otherwise it would have been closed out. 


2. What “Line” is extended? 

Bankers often establish a certain 
“line” of credit which they agree to ex- 
tend to a customer while in good stand- 
ing. Aside from certain restrictions 
mentioned below, this merely means 
that the customer can discount his note 
up to the set amount, the proceeds of 
which will be credited to his account. 
A line may also cover the discounting of 
certain amounts of the concern’s “re- 
ceivables”, or in the matter of export- 
ing and importing, the discounting or 
accepting of drafts, with or without 
documentary bills attached. 


3. How much is owing at the present 
time? 
It is advisable for the investigator to 
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obtain not only present borrowings and 
those on statement date but also the 
high amount of credit extended during 
the year. Some concerns have a set 
line at a bank but rarely take advan- 
tage of it, preferring to use a broker 
and hold bank lines for emergency pur- 
poses. 

t. Does the concern “clean up?” 

When a line of credit is extended it 
is usually with the understanding that 
the concern will be off the bank’s books 
for at least one to three months in the 
year. A bank is not in the business of 
investing permanent capital in any con- 
cern and bank borrowings should be 
based on periodic or seasonal demands 
for additional current needs. By ob- 
taining bank advances but periodically 
or by “cleaning up” for several months, 
it is quite good proof that the borrower 
is not solely dependent on the bank. 
During periods of business depression, 
however, it is sometimes impossible for 
a concern to treat its bank in the proper 
manner either as to borrowings or bal- 
ances, and when making an analysis 
and investigation, therefore, general 
business conditions must be thoroughly 
understood and duly considered. 


5. Are commensurate balances main- 
tained ? 

Most bankers, especially those in the 
larger cities, make an effort to have 
their customers maintain balances aver- 
aging about twenty per cent. of the line 
which has been granted. Not only are 
banking profits rather limited and small 
in comparison with those of other lines 
of business, but a bank’s loaning capa- 
city is to a certain extent based upon 
its deposits. It is, therefore, only 
proper that the customer maintain fair 
balances. Some banks which are very 
anxious to obtain new business waive 
this requirement but nearly all conser- 
vative and reliable bankers insist as far 
as possible upon the twenty per cent. 
proportion. When bank balances are 
consistently low it is usually good evi- 

¢nc> that the cash position of the con- 
cer: is more or less impaired. Propor- 
tionste balances to the line of credit 
gra ied should be carried at all times 
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and not merely during periods of bor- 
rowing. 

6. Is the paper endorsed? 

If so it is well to learn by whom and 
the approximate value added by the 
endorsement. Some business men have 
interests in more than one company and 
endorse in several directions, and in 
such cases the value of the endorsement 
is minimized. It is also well to inquire 
as to whether borrowings are secured 
in any way by collateral such as Lib- 
erty bonds, stocks and bonds or ware- 
house receipts. In other words, if one 
bank is receiving additional security of 
any kind all banks having the account 
should at least be entitled to know 
about it. As mentioned in a previous 
article, some concerns borrow against 
“receivables” and in such cases a con- 
tingent liability is created. There is 
no particular objection to this kind of 
borrowing and the banks are of course 
receiving double name paper instead of 
single name. Where a concern obtains 
a line of accommodation on its straight 
paper, however, and such line is based 
on its net quick asset position which of 
course includes all receivables, it is gen- 
erally felt that it should not also be dis- 
counting its receivables at the same 
time. ‘This is especially true where the 
borrower is also using the facilities of 
the open market. 


7. Opinion of the management or 
personnel ? 

The investigator should endeavor to 
learn whether the bank has faith in the 
management and how the various in- 
dividuals are regarded. Some concerns 
are of the “one man” type and in some 
cases the financial risk may be excel- 
lent yet the personnel regarded as 
tricky, very shrewd or contentious. The 
management of any business should be 
experienced and have ability, and in 
this connection it is well to learn some- 
thing of the history of the concern. Is 
it a seasoned and well established busi- 
ness or one of the mushroom type which 
sprang up so readily during the war? 
Also it is well to ascertain whether the 
industry as a whole has been successful 
and is a stable one, whether competi- 
tion is on a broad basis or highly de- 
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structive, and whether legislation is 
liable to have an adverse effect. 


8. Does the concern use your foreign 
department facilities? 

The element of credit also enters into 
foreign exchange transactions which 
may be classified under three headings, 
namely—Documentary Bills, Letters of 
Credit and Bank Acceptances. 

In the first case, where an American 
concern exports merchandise (for which 
an export credit has not been opened 
by the buyer), the general practice is 
for the seller to draw a draft upon the 
buyer abroad, attach the shipping docu- 
ments and discount the draft at the 
bank which forwards it for collection. 
This draft is known as a Documentary 
Bill and the documents usually consist 
of Bills of Lading, Invoice, Packing 
List and Insurance Certificate. They 
give complete description of the goods 
as well as carry complete title or own- 
ership, the shipper having released his 
claim by endorsing the Bill of Lading. 
They also afford fairly complete pro- 
tection against loss from damage or 
theft, as evidenced by the Insurance Cer- 
tificate issued by the company assuming 
these risks. The discounting of Docu- 
mentary Bills is considered a secured 
transaction, but may assume significant 
importance in case the drafts are not 
paid by the drawee. Unpaid drafts are 
charged back to the American customer 
whose cash position may thus be severe- 
ly impaired by having a large portion 
of his funds tied up in merchandise in 
foreign ports. 

A simple form of Letter of Credit 
transaction is that of a bank issuing a 
credit to enable its customer to import 
merchandise. Funds are thus made 
available to the foreign exporter by per- 
mitting him to draw a draft on the issu- 
ing bank in the United States, which 
after paying the draft becomes the 
owner of the goods covered by the at- 
tached documents. ‘The bank may re- 
lease the goods to the customer against 
payment of the amount of the draft, or 
the documents may be delivered against 
a Trust Receipt. The credit risk in 
Trust Receipt transactions is analogous 
to that of a loan on single name paper, 
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and consequently should be checked 
with care. 

The use of Acceptance Credits or 
Bank Acceptances may be applied to 
either domestic or foreign transactions 
and consists of an arrangement where- 
by the customer draws drafts on the 
bank which accepts them. The ac- 
cepted drafts or so-called “Bills” are 
then sold in the discount market, the 
customer receiving his cash from the 
purchaser of the bill and the bank mere- 
ly lending its name and not advancing 
any capital. An accepting bank must 
of course pay the acceptance at ma- 
turity if the customer is unable to do 
so, and should therefore not enter into 
such an arrangement without first be- 
ing satisfied with the responsibility of 
the drawer. Statutory provisions re- 
quire that documents of title to goods 
be attached to the drafts when pre- 
sented for acceptance. These are the 
bank’s security but it may release them 
to the customer on Trust Receipt, in 
which case the risk is similar to the Let- 
ter of Credit Trust Receipt transaction, 
—or hold them until the customer re- 
imburses it for the use of its credit. In 
the event of default, the bank may sell 
the goods to liquidate the acceptance. 

9. Date of last checking or revision? 

Bank credit men are often willing to 
give the investigator the benefit of some 
of the information they received when 
last revising their folder on the name. 
Some will go so far as to mention opin- 
ions expressed at that time by out-of- 
town trade houses and banks, but this 
is done only where the banks are on 
very friendly terms and where such 
opinions were not given in confidence. 

10. General opinion? 

Some bank credit men who give out 
information regarding one of their own 
accounts have the habit of answering, 
“We think well of them” instead of 
voicing a more definite opinion based 
upon the facts in the case. Where the 
investigator is known or the inquiring 
bank well thought of, however, most 
bankers will give an honest opinion and 
make a plain statement of all facts or 
else tell the investigator where he can 
get close information. Some will dis- 
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cuss the concern’s statement in detail, 
et cetera, while others will give only the 
most meager details, possibly not ans- 
wering any of the questions suggested. 
A great deal depends upon the manner 
of approach as well as the policy of 
the bank from which information is be- 
ing sought. Should a concern’s banks 
speak unfavorably of the risk it would 
not be essential for the credit investi- 
gator to seek many other interviews un- 
less, by chance, other information was 
of a decidedly favorable nature and 
there seemed to be some marked differ- 
ences of opinion as to the concern’s 
standing. 

Other questions might be asked of a 
bank when making a particularly diffi- 
cult or special investigation but the 
foregoing are ample for ordinary needs, 
especially for the beginner. 

When making an interview the in- 
vestigator should be wide awake, so to 
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speak, and quick to grasp the signifi- 
cance of a few words. A good investi- 
gator must also be a good listener and 
the ability to insert a tactful question 
here and there and to discuss intelli- 
gently the case can hardly result in 
other than a cordial and beneficial in- 
terview. 

As suggested before, letters of in- 
quiry should be sent to some of the out- 
of-town banks having the account. 
Some concerns maintain banking con- 
nections with twenty or more institutions 
and where it is a mutual account, it is 
desirable to have the opinions of all, 
analyzing them as a whole and giving 
especial attention to any figures con- 
cerning borrowings, both past and 
present. 

A discussion of trade interviews and 
trade terms as well as the necessity of 
summarizing all information will be 
given in the next article. 


Talks About Ourselves 


By W. R. 


Morehouse 


Cashier Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles 


RIOR to the world war probably 
not more than two per cent. of 
our population owned bonds. 

Doubtless this condition was due to a 
belief among a majority of people that 
bonds were intended for the rich, and 
not the common people. 

With the declaration of war came a 
new demand upon the citizens of this 
country. Its savers were called upon 
to divert their savings from the custo- 
mary bank account, to the purchase of 
war bonds. That these bonds were not 
at first popular with the public was 
strikingly demonstrated through the 
failure of the First Liberty Loan as 
a popular public subscription. Yet no 
one questioned the patriotism of the 
American people. No doubt but this 
lack of interest, if this is a good term 
to use, was due in a very large degree 


to the fact that the public had never 
before been called wpon to purchase a 
security of which they knew practically 
nothing. 

Immediate action was imperative. A 
campaign of intensive education was be- 
gun at once. Millions of dollars were 
spent in educating the American peo- 
ple to the bond idea. Whole page ad- 
vertisements were the rule and not the 
exception. Every legitimate means was 
employed to give wide publicity to this 
new type of investment. The results 
were most gratifying. 

Awakened to the advantage and de- 
sirability of bonds as an investment, it 
was only natural that upon the close 
of the war millions of war bond buyers 
should become customers for municipal 
and utility bonds. The demand for this 
type of investment grew and grew, tn- 
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Mr. Morehouse’s ‘““One Minute Talks” in the daily newspapers are creating a wider and better 
understanding of the mysteries of banking by the general public 


til, in order to meet the requirements of 
their patrons, banks opened bond de- 
partments. These departments pros- 
pered, requiring new quarters and addi- 
tional clerks. 

If it took less than four years to edu- 
‘ate millions of our people to the de- 
sirability of bonds, it ought not to take 
a decade of intensive education to con- 
vert these who do not now have bank- 
ing connections to the bank account 
idea. 

EXTRAVAGANCE NOT THE REASON 

In this country there are millions of 
people who do not enter a bank except 
to cash checks or obtain change. Of a 
population of over one hundred million 
people, not over twenty-five per cent. 
have bank accounts. If all duplications 
of accounts were taken into our calcula- 
tions, this percentage would be much 
less. 

While extravagant habits may pre- 
clude a few people from owning ac- 
counts, still there are millions of cases 
where a failure to practice strict econ- 
omy is not the principal reason. In 
view of the fact that an account may 
be opened with as little as $1.00, why 
is it that more people do not have ac- 


counts? Surely it isn’t because they 
haven’t-the necessary $1.00 to make the 
start. 

As I will try to show, our banks have 
it within their power to correct this 
condition to a large degree, but they 
will have to proceed along quite a dif- 
ferent line from just admonishing peo- 
ple to save more and spend less. What 
then is the need of the hour? As I see 
it, our banks have a lot of educational 
work to do. 

If for the next few years they will 
centralize their efforts on becoming bet- 
ter acquainted with the public and see- 
ing that the public becomes better 
acquainted with them, I believe that 
good results in the way of new accounts 
will follow. To bring this about, they 
must take the initiative, and launch out 
on a campaign of telling the people in 
simple words why banks are organized, 
how they can help the people, and what 
the people must do in order to benefit 
thereby. This means that they must 
about-face on the stand they have taken 
that it isn’t the best plan to talk about 
themselves. 

I venture to say that there are mil- 
lions of people in this country who are 
not bank depositors for no other reason 
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than the fact that they know so little 
of the truth about our banks. Many 
of these same people feel that the per- 
son with a small sum is not welcome, 
and in those exceptional cases where 
small bank accounts are received, they 
are simply tolerated as an expense and 
a nuisance, and not desired. I dare say 
that literally thousands of people have 
a sense of dread come over them when 
called upon to apply to a bank for a 
loan. This is due to the false impres- 
sion which many people have, that in 
order to secure a loan at a bank the 
applicant must go through a terrible 
ordeal of begging and supplication. 

It is to correct these warped and 
twisted impressions of our banks that 
gives importance to an educational cam- 
paign at this time. 

As it is essential to the success of 
any general campaign of education that 
the people be reached regularly and ef- 
fectively, our attention automatically 
turns to a consideration of only such 
mediums of communication as have wide 
and continuous circulation. Of these 
mediums, the public press is by far the 
most effective. Therefore, if the news- 
paper is the medium we are to use, the 
next question is what is necessary in 
order that we may arrest the public’s 
attention and interest them in our cam- 
paign. 

My suggestion is, that our banks pre- 
pare and publish from time to time in 
our leading dailies series of short talks 
on the subject of “Banks and Bank- 
ing.” Having this thought in mind, I 
recently wrote such a series for the Los 
Angeles Evening Express. It con- 
sisted of thirty-five talks covering over 
fifty subjects. Specimens of these talks 
are reprinted herein as samples of the 
series. 


TALKS ON BANKING 


3y W. R. Morenovse, Cashier 
Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank 


(This is the fourth of a series of 
“One Minute Talks on Banking,” which 
will run daily in the Evening Express 
for the next month.) 


Every bank in the United States is 
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under either Federal or state control, 
or both, thus affording the bank deposi- 
tor ample protection for his funds. It 
is no overstatement to say that banks 
are probably the most closely super- 
vised and best managed institutions in 
the country. 

Even before a bank receives its char- 
ter authorizing it to transact business 
with the public it must first comply with 
certain rigid governmental require- 
ments. From the day it opens its doors 
to the public strict laws dictate how 
its business shall be conducted. - Peri- 
odically a government representative 
known as a bank examiner takes charge 
of the bank temporarily for the purpose 
of auditing its business and determining 
whether or not it is being operated 
along safe lines. As a matter uf fact 
many common business practices and 
policies usually decided by the heads of 
other kinds of business institutions are 
not optional at all with the management 
of banks, but are strictly prescribed and 
enforced by law. 


THE BANK EXAMINER 


A bank examiner is empowered by 
law to-inspect all banks under his juris- 
diction and to see that they are man- 
aged along well regulated and conserva- 


tive lines. He calls on a bank unan- 
nounced and often when least expected, 
his schedule being known only to him- 
self and the banking department to 
which he is attached. 

Since his reputation as a competent 
and conscientious examiner is constant- 
ly at stake he lets nothing affecting the 
solidity of a bank escape his attention. 
He audits all cash on hand, also the 
bank’s accounts. He inspects every 
note and the security behind it, even 
going so far as to carefully analyze the 
borrower’s financial statement or to ap- 
praise certain properties held under 
mortgages. 

With adequate laws and competent 
examiners ever on the alert it is ap- 
parent to even a casual observer that 
the money on deposit in our American 
banks is amply safeguarded. 
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(This is the twelfth of a series of 
“One Minute Talks on Banking,” which 
will run daily in the Evening Express 
during the month of June.) 


CHECKS 


By common consent and practice, as 
well as by law, a properly indorsed and 
paid bank check constitutes a legal re- 
ceipt for money paid. The one thing 
more than anything else that makes it 
a legal receipt is the indorsement. If 
incorrectly indorsed, or if the indorse- 
ment is unauthorized or a forgery, the 
check does not operate as a legal re- 
ceipt. Furthermore, a bank lays itself 
open to loss in paying a check improp- 
erly indorsed. It is for that reason that 
banks are unable to pay checks if the 
indorsements are not proper in every 
way. 


DON’T HOLD CHECKS—EITHER CASH 
OR DEPOSIT THEM 


The person who keeps checks in his 


possession for more than a reasonable 
time, believing that they are equivalent 
to actual money, is assuming a risk of 


losing the amount involved. As all 
checks are paid in order of presenta- 
tion at the paying bank, and not ac- 
cording to the order in which the drawer 
issued them, they should be presented 
for payment at as early a date as pos- 
sible. May I suggest that you follow 
the only safe course, and either deposit 
or cash all checks within twenty-four 
hours from the time they come into 
your possession. If it will inconveni- 
ence you to call at your bank, I recom- 
mend that you mail all such checks in 
for credit to your account. Under no 
circumstance allow yourself to get into 
the habit of holding checks beyond a 
reasonable time, for as sure as you do 
you will meet with a loss some day. 
There are cases of record where per- 
sons holding checks for three years did 
so at their peril, losing the amount in- 
volved. By holding checks beyond a 
reasonable time you automatically re- 
lieve the indorsers, and, in some cir- 
cumstances, the drawer, from all lia- 
bility. 


And from a purely business stand- 
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point, one should cash or deposit at 
once all checks received, in order to 
keep one’s funds readily and quickly 
available. 


(This is the thirteenth of a series of 
“One Minute Talks on Banking,” which 
will run daily in the Evening Express 
during the month of June.) 


CHECKS PAYABLE TO BEARER 


Legally checks payable “to bearer” 
need no indorsement, title and owner- 
ship thereto passing by delivery. Al- 
though banks in paying such checks 
usually ask to have them indorsed by 
the person presenting them in order to 
create evidence as to whom the money 
was paid, it is not necessary. Accord- 
ing to law, banks are not required to 
demand identification of persons pre- 
senting checks payable to bearer. 
Where a bearer check has been cashed 
by a person not entitled to the funds 
represented thereby recovery is well 
nigh impossible. In accepting a bearer 
check from a holder other than the 
drawer secure the holder’s indorsement 
if possible. Should payment of the 
check be refused you can then call upon 
the indorser to make the check good 
to you. 

NOTATION ON CHECKS 

The importance of a written notation 
on a check is often overestimated. The 
paying bank may, and usually does, dis- 
regard such notations. As a memo- 
randum, notations indicating the pur- 
pose for which the payment is being 
made, serve a good purpose, but not in 
all cases do they mean that an obliga- 
tion has been fully discharged. Nor 
does the fact that the payee cashed a 
check bearing a notation necessarily 
mean that in doing so he relinquishes 
all claims to a further payment before 
the obligation is met in full. 

As a hypothetical case we will say 
that you buy a diamond ring for $500, 
paying $200 cash, the balance to be 
paid in thirty days. Before the thirty 
days elapse you become convinced that 
the ring is worth only $400. However. 
without raising the question of price 
adjustment with him, you send the mer- 
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chant your check for $200, on the face 
of which you have written this nota- 
tion, “In full for diamond ring.” The 
merchant cashes the check and sends 
you a statement showing a balance due 
of $100. In cases of this kind the 
courts have held that the notation does 
not release you from paying the re- 
maining due on the ring. But had you 
first disputed the merchant’s claim, 
stating that you did not intend to pay 
$300 more, and had later sent him your 
check for $200 with the same notation 
written on its face, he would then have 
released you from further payment by 
cashing it. In order to make notations 
binding it takes more than the mere 
placing of them on the face of a check, 
and the subsequent cashing of the check 
by the payee. Much depends upon 
whether or not the sum in question is 
in dispute. 


(This is the fifteenth of a series of 
“One Minute Talks on Banking” which 
will run daily in the Evening Express 
during the month of June.) 


ISSUING POST-DATED CHECKS 


A practice which very frequently 
leads to trouble is that of issuing post- 
dated or later-dated checks with the ex- 
pectation of meeting them before they 
are presented at the bank for payment. 
In many cases the depositor finds him- 
self unable financially to meet these 
outstanding checks on the due date, 
much to his own embarrassment and 
often to the inconvenience of those to 
whom they are payable. 


WHY PROTEST NONPAYMENT OF 
CHECKS 


If payment of a check is refused and 
the holder wishes to sue thereon, the 
check should be protested in order to 
establish the fact that it had been prop- 
erly presented and payment refused. 
A check should be protested by a no- 
tary public, for which the fee is small. 
However, it is not necessary to protest 
a check drawn and payable in the same 
stat, but as a business courtesy the 
drawer and all indorsers should be noti- 
fie| of nonpayment. 
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WHO GETS THE PROTEST FEE? 


It is a general practice among banks 
to protest all “foreign checks” of more 
than $10 if they are not paid upon pre- 
sentation. By the term ‘foreign 
checks” is meant checks payable in an- 
other state from the one in which they 
are offered for collection, deposited or 
cashed. 

Although the fee for this service is 
small, some depositors raise objections 
to the charge, which is due to a lack of 
understanding as to what the protest 
service means. When a bank orders a 
check protested it serves the best in- 
terests of the owner thereof, for by 
having the check protested every pre- 
caution is taken to fix the responsibility 
of each indorser. It establishes a legal 
claim on behalf of its depositor against 
all indorsers of the check. Protest fees 
are not paid to the bank, but to a duly 
commissioned notary public, as pro- 
vided by law. It is only reasonable for 
the bank to expect to be reimbursed for 
these fees, inasmuch as the benefits go 
entirely to the depositor. 


(This is the twenty-first of a series 
of “One Minute Talks on Banking,” 
which will run daily in the Evening 
Express during the month of June.) 


AN OVERDRAFT IS REALLY A LOAN 


In reality an overdraft is a loan, un- 
secured. A bank can bring suit to col- 
lect it the same as upon a note, except 
that the interest at the legal rate is 
collectable only from the day the de- 
positor is notified to pay the overdraft, 
and not from the day it was created. 

Overdrafts are not looked upon with 
favor by the courts, and for this reason 
are not generally allowed by banks, but 
because of certain extenuating circum- 
stances or through error or oversight, 
an overdraft may be granted. 

Any depositor anticipating the need 
for funds in excess of his balance, 
should arrange for the funds in ad- 
advance, either by borrowing from his 
bank on his note, or by arranging for a 
line of credit. 

It is considered most unbusinesslike 
and damaging to one’s credit to draw 
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against insufficient funds, with trouble 
surely ahead for those who habitually 
pursue this course. In some states 
laws have been enacted making it a mis- 
demeanor punishable by a heavy pen- 
alty to draw against an_ insufficient 
balance. 


HOW ERRORS ARE ADJUSTED 


If, through an oversight on the 
bank’s part, a check is returned, not- 
withstanding there were sufficient funds 
on deposit to pay it, the depositor 
should get in touch with one of the 
bank’s officers immediately. In every 
case where a mistake has been made, 
the bank is desirous of taking the mat- 
ter up directly with the holder of the 
check, adjusting the transaction to the 
entire satisfaction of all concerned. 
This can be done so that the depositor’s 
credit will not have been impaired in 
the least. 


MISTAKES MADE IN TRYING TO AVOID 
ATTACHMENTS 


In order to avoid attachment of 
funds, or to disguise the true owner- 
ship of an account, fictitious names are 
sometimes used, while in other in- 
stances, the correct names are used but 
in connection with some title, such as 
agent or trustee. 

For any person to assume a fictitious 
name or use a title when no agency or 
trusteeship exists, is to engage in a 
practice which may lead to serious 
trouble later on. As a matter of fact, 
accounts bearing titles which are fictiti- 
ous are not exempt from attachments, 


nor do they serve to disguise the true 


owner of the account. 


* * * 
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So popular with the public did the 
series prove to be, that before it had 
half run its course, demands for the 
same subject matter in booklet form, 
poured in from all directions, and when 
on one occasion one of the talks was 
inadvertently left out of the Express, 
inquiries came in thick and fast, asking 
for the missing number. As a climax, 
the writer received a voluntary letter 
of commendation from the financial edi- 
tor of the Los Angeles Express, stating 
that the series had proved to be the 
most popular that had ever been run 
in the financial department of that 
great western daily. The import of a 
statement of this kind is emphasized 
when it is known that the Express has 
been published as a leading daily for 
over fifty years. 

The fact that the people of Los 
Angeles unanimously and eagerly re- 
ceived these talks, gives ample assur- 
ance to any bank that if it will follow 
similar methods the results will very 
likely be equally large. 

The facts are, many of our banks 
have been led to believe that they ought 
not to talk about themselves in their 
advertisements, but should talk about 
how to build ships, how to grow cotton, 
how to market lumber, and many other 
similar subjects. There is some doubt in 
my mind if we have not gone too far 
afield in this regard. At least the citi- 
zens of Los Angeles have proved be- 
yond a doubt, by the spontaneous wel- 
come which they gave my series of 
talks on banking, that they are hungry 
for information along banking lines. 
If they crave information of this kind, 
the probabilities are, that the same con- 
ditions prevail in every American city. 
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| gmt this bank was organized in 1810 


there were only three banks in New York. 


Through the wars and panics of over a century 
it has always stood as a Gibraltar of finance. 


Today it possesses not only the wealth of past 
experience but the spirit of modern progress 
and service. 


Established 1810 


THE MECHANICS & METALS 


NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


Head Office: 20 Nassau Street 


Capital, Surplus and Profits Deposits, June 30, 1921 
$27,000,000 $196,000,000 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Cashier Held Liable for Negli- 
gent Transactions Resulting 
in Loss 


Dennis v. First State Bank of Elkhorn City, 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky, 231 
S. W. Rep. 538. 


BANK cashier should not take 
A undue risks in making loans 
and otherwise dealing with the 
bank’s funds. If a loss is sustained by 
the bank, as a result of such a trans- 
action, and it appears that the cashier 
has been negligent, he may be com- 
pelled to meet the loss out of his own 
pocket. 

In this case a cashier was sued by his 
bank for the sum of $700. In the peti- 
tion filed by the bank, it was alleged 
that the cashier had allowed one of the 
bank’s depositors to overdraw his ac- 
count to the amount of $300; that he 
discounted a $300 note for the same de- 
positor, knowing that the depositor and 
the sureties on the note were insolvent; 
that the depositor was a non-resident of 
the state and owned no property within 
the state which could be reached by exe- 
cution; that, in another instance, he 
neglected to protest at maturity a note 
for $100, thereby releasing the indor- 
sers; and that the bank had adopted a 
resolution, which was in force at the 
time of this transaction, under which 
the cashier was to be held responsible 
for all loans and discounts not author- 
ized by the board. It was held that 
the cashier had been negligent and was, 
therefore, liable for the entire $700 lost 
through the transactions referred to, ir- 
respective of whether he had authority 
to make the loans or not. “If he had 
such authority,” said the court, “it was 
unmistakable negligence to contract 
such debts for the bank.” 


OPINION 


from Circuit Court, Pike 


Appeal 


County. 


Action by the First State Bank of 
Elkhorn City against Percy V. Dennis. 
Judgment for plaintiff, and defendant 
appeals. Affirmed. 

Picklesimer & Steele, of 
for appellant. 

J. E. Childers, of Pikeville, for ap- 
pellee. 

TURNER, C. This is an action by 
the plaintiff bank against the defendant 
Dennis, its former cashier. 

The original petition alleged, that the 
defendant, while he was such cashier, 
permitted one Johnson to overdraw his 
account in said bank in the sum of $300, 
and also accepted a note in the sum of 
$300 from said Johnson, and _ that 
neither the note nor the overdraft had 
been paid by the said Johnson, or by 
any one for him, and that neither of 
them was collectible. It was alleged 
that at the time of these transactions it 
was against the rules of the bank, and 
against the contract of employment of 
defendant as such cashier, to permit 
overdrafts, and that it was agreed that, 
should he as such cashier permit over- 
drafts, he was to be personally liable 
to the bank for the full amount of the 
same. And it was further alleged that, 
under the contract of employment of 
defendant as cashier, and under the law 
and custom in force at the time, the de- 
fendant had no right or authority to 
loan money on a note unless the loan 
was approved by its board of directors. 
And it was, in substance, alleged that 
the defendant, in violation of his con- 
tract of employment, and of the law and 
custom in force at the time, permitted 
Johnson by the overdraft and by dis- 
counting his $300 note, to become in- 
debted to the bank in the sum of $600, 
neither of which sums has ever been 
collected or can be collected. 

It was further alleged that during 
the defendant’s incumbency as cashier 
he negligently failed to cause to be pro 
tested a note for $100 executed by one 
Bowling. and indorsed by certain other 


Pikeville. 
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parties, and that because of such negli- 
gent failure to protest payment could 
not be enforced against the indorsers, 
and the note was not collectible as 
against Bowling. 

An answer seems to have been filed to 
the original petition, but was lost, and 
there is an agreement of record travers- 
ing its allegations. 

Subsequently, however, an amended 
petition was filed, wherein it was al- 
leged that the man Johnson, whom the 
defendant permitted to overdraw his ac- 
count, was at the time both insolvent 
and a nonresident of this state, and had 
no property in this state subject to exe- 
cution, and that these facts were either 
known to the defendant or could have 
been known to him by the exercise of 
ordinary diligence. It was further al- 
leged that the overdrafts and notes, 
executed by Johnson and discounted by 
the bank, are not now collectible, and 
never were at any time collectible by 
the bank, and that the principal and 
sureties in the note were at all times 
insolvent, and that this fact was known 
to the defendant, or could have been 
found out by him by the exercise of dili- 
gence. It was further alleged in the 
amendment that during the period de- 
fendant was cashier of the bank there 
was in force a resolution adopted by 
the bank, the existence of which was 
known to the defendant, whereby the 
cashier was to be held responsible for 
all loans and discounts not authorized 
or directed by the board of directors, 
and that neither of the loans to John- 
son was so authorized or directed by the 
board of directors, or any of them. 

The allegations of this amendment, 
so far as the record discloses, were un- 
denied. 

The action was originally brought in 
equity and was prepared and tried out 
as an equitable action without objection. 
After the taking of all the evidence, the 
cause was submitted, and the court en- 
tered a judgment against the defendant 
for $700, being the amount of the $300 
Johnson note discounted by the cashier, 
the $300 note accepted by the cashier 
to cover the overdraft, and the $100 
Bowling note which the defendant fail- 
ed to have protested. 
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It is apparent that under the state 
of the pleadings there could have been 
no other judgment as to the two John- 
son transactions, for the allegations of 
the amendment, which are undenied, are 
that the defendant, knowing Johnson to 
be insolvent, and knowing him to be a 
nonresident, and knowing that he had 
no property in this state subject to exe- 
cution, and knowing that the sureties or 
indorsers on his said note were each in- 
solvent, was negligent in contracting 
such an obligation for the bank; and 
under those undenied allegations it is 
immaterial whether he had authority to 
make such loans or not. For, if he had 
such authority, it was unmistakable 
negligence to contract such debts for 
the bank. 

As to the failure to have the Bowling 
$100 note protested, it is sufficient to 
say that the defendant in his evidence 
practically admits his negligence in that 
respect and avows his willingness to be 
held responsible for that amount. 

Notwithstanding the state of the 
pleadings, the case was tried out on its 
merits, and it may not be improper to 
say that we have fully examined the 
evidence and approve of judgment of 
the chancellor. 


The judgment is affirmed. 
& 


Bank’s Liability for Stolen 
Victory Bond 


Pennington v. Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
Supreme Court of Tennessee, 231 
S. W. Rep. 545. 


This decision involves a question as 
to the liability of a bank, receiving a 
negotiable bond from one of its patrons 
for safe keeping, where the bank’s vault 
is blown open by burglars and the bond 
is stolen. 

It appeared that 
father had made her a present of a 
check for $1,000. The president of the 
defendant bank suggested that she in- 
vest this money in a United States 
Victory bond, which suggestion the 
plaintiff followed, making the purchase 
through the bank. The president offer- 
ed to take the bond for safe keeping 


the  plaintiff’s 
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and it was accordingly placed in a tin 
box, belonging to the plaintiff's father, 
which was kept in the bank’s vault. 

The vault is described as an old one, 
built of brick and having an iron or 
steel door, but no steel lining. In it 
were a number of safety deposit boxes 
and two safes. One of the safes was 
burglar proof and in this the bank kept 
its money and securities and also se- 
curities belonging to other patrons of 
the bank. In the vault were also kept 
a number of tin boxes, similar to the 
one in which the plaintiff's bond was 
deposited, belonging to other customers 
of the bank. There was no room in 
the burglar proof safe for these tin 
boxes but there was plenty of room 
for the plaintiff’s bond and the securi- 
ties kept in the other tin boxes. 

The vault was blown open at night 
by burglars and among the securities 
stolen was the plaintiff's bond. The 
safety deposit boxes and the safes were 
left undisturbed by the burglars. Only 
the valuable contents of the tin boxes 
were taken. 

At the trial of the action brought by 
the plaintiff against the bank, to re- 
cover the value of her bond, the judge 
directed the jury to render a verdict 
in favor of the bank on the theory that 
the bank had been guilty of no negli- 
gence in the premises. On appeal this 
was reversed and the case sent back for 
a new trial, the appellate Court hold- 
ing that, under the circumstances, the 
plaintiff was entitled to have the jury 
decide whether or not the bank had 
exercised due care in protecting the 
bond. 


OPINION 


Appeal from Circuit Court, Maury 
County; W. B. Turner, Judge. 


Action by Minnie Pennington against 
the Farmers & Merchants Bank. Judg- 
ment for defendant, and plaintiff ap- 
pealed to the Court of Civil Appeals, 
which transferred the case. Reversed 
and remanded. 

Sam Holding, of Columbia, and L. 
H. Hammond, of Mt. Pleasant, for ap- 
pellant. 

Percy S. Chandler, of Mt. Pleasant, 
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and Hughes, Hatcher & Hughes, of 
Columbia, for appellee. 

GREEN, J. Plaintiff brought this 
suit to recover from defendant the value 
of a $1,000 Victory bond which be- 
longed to her and had been lodged in 
the bank’s vault for safe-keeping. The 
bank was robbed, its vault being blown 
open by burglars, and plaintiff’s bond, 
along with other valuable papers, taken. 

The circuit judge directed a verdict 
in favor of the defendant, and the plain- 
tiff appealed in error to the Court of 
Civil Appeals. That court transferred 
the case to this court, conceiving that 
the constitutionality of an act of the 
Legislature was involved. 

The form of charter provided by our 
statutes for banks and trust companies, 
under which statutes defendant is in- 
corporated, contains among other 
things, the following: 


“Tt shall have the right to construct 
a vault on its real estate, or to rent 
any vault already constructed or to be 
constructed, which, in the judgment of 
the directors, will provide reasonable 
means of safety against loss by theft, 
fire, or other cause, in which vault may 
be fixed or placed safes, boxes, or re- 
ceptacles for the keeping of jewelry, 
diamonds, gold, bank notes, bonds, 
notes, and other valuables, which boxes, 
safes, or receptacles may be rented by 
the corporation to other persons or cor- 
porations, on such terms as may be 
agreed by the parties. 

“Tn no event shall the corporation be 
liable for any loss of said jewelry, dia- 
monds, gold, bank notes, bonds, notes, 
or other valuables thus lost by theft, 
robbery, fire, or other cause, the said 
corporation not being the insurer of the 
safety of said property, nor in any 
manner liable therefor. The corpora- 
tion is not required to take any note or 
property thus deposited, as the person 
who rents a safe, box, or receptacle, is, 
for the term of his lease, the owner 
thereof.” 


Sections 2101, Thompson’s 
Shannon’s Code. 

The circuit judge was of opinion that 
these sections were applicable to this 


case, and that under the provisions of 


2102, 
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section 2102 defendant could not be 
held liable for the loss of said bond, 
kept as hereafter described. 

We cannot agree with the learned 
trial judge in this conclusion. 

We think such sections cover a case 
where a particular box or space in its 
vaults is rented or leased by the bank. 
This is made clear by the provision that 
the person renting the box or receptacle 
is, for the term of his lease, the owner 
thereof. A rental contract is clearly 
contemplated. The customer selects 
his space, fills it as he pleases, and 
takes his chances under the statute. 

We have no such a case before us. 
Plaintiff's father had a tin box which 
the bank had presented to him. He kept 
his valuable papers in this box. The 
bank undertook to care for the box 
without charge. Mr. Pennington had 
rented no space or receptacle in the 
bank’s vault, and the bank was free to 
keep his box where it thought proper. 
The plaintiff’s bond was placed in this 
box belonging to her father so intrusted 
to the bank. 

We think this bailment was under- 
taken by the bank under the authority 
of another provision of its charter, 
namely, the following: 


“It shall have power to take and re- 
ceive on deposit, specially as bailee, any 
jewelry, plate, money, specie, securi- 
ties, valuable papers, or other valuables 
of any kind, and, upon a consideration 
to be agreed upon by the parties, to 
guarantee the safe preservation and re- 
delivery of the same; also the power to 
guarantee the payment of bonds and 
mortgages owned by other persons, or 
to guarantee titles to real estate for a 
consideration to be agreed on by the 
parties.” Section 2099, Thompson’s 
Shannon’s Code. ° 


Section 2100, 2101, of Thompson’s 
Shannon’s Code, relied on by defendant, 
are attacked as unconstitutional; it be- 
ing asserted that such legislation is 
arbitrary and unreasonable and dis- 
criminatory in favor of banks. We do 
not think this legislation is applicable 
to the case before us, and therefore have 
ro occasion to pass on the constitution- 
atity of the enactment. 
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Nevertheless, as the constitutional 
question was fairly raised on the rec- 
ord, we retain jurisdiction of the case 
and will dispose of the other questions. 

Plaintiff's proof tends to show that 
she was the daughter of a substantial 
farmer, who kept an account with de- 
fendant bank. She herself had a sav- 
ings account at this bank. Some months 
before the robbery her father deter- 
mined to give her $1,000. He so in- 
formed the president of the bank, and 
the latter drew a check to plaintiff’s or- 
der, which the father signed and took 
to her. 

The father testifies that the presi- 
dent of the bank asked him to have his 
daughter do business with that insti- 
tution. The father said that he could 
not interfere, and told the bank presi- 
dent that he must speak to plaintiff 
about the matter himself. It appears 
from the father’s testimony that he and 
the bank president had previously had 
some conversation about the rate of in- 
terest the bank was paying on savings 
deposits, which was only three per 
cent., and the father insisted that he 
should have four per cent. for his sav- 
ings. The bank president would not 
yield, and the matter was arranged by 
the father buying Liberty bonds from 
the bank with his savings. 

Plaintiff testifies that before she re- 
ceived the $1,000 check from her fa- 
ther the bank president called her up 
and told her he understood she was to 
receive this present and asked her if 
she would not buy a bond from him. 
She says that after some negotiation 
over the telephone she agreed to buy 
the bond and the bank president said he 
would take care of it for her. She 
states that when her father gave her 
the check she indorsed it and sent it 
back to the bank by her father, and 
that he paid $995 to the bank for a Vic- 
tory bond and brought her back $5. 

The father testified further that at 
the suggestion of the president of the 
bank the daughter’s bond was put in 
his (the father’s) box by the bank offi- 
cial himself, and the box carried back 
by the latter into the vault. 

It appears from the testimony of 
plaintiff that, although she understood 
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the bond was to be placed in her fa- 
ther’s box, she relied on the promise 
of the bank president to take care of 
her bond for her and his assurance that 
it would be safely kept. She was not 
familiar with the interior of the bank’s 
premises. 

Upon these facts we think the bank 
clearly became a bailee of the bond it- 
self and not a mere bailee of the fa- 
ther’s box. According to _plaintiff’s 
proof the president of the bank under- 
took to take care of the bond, and he 
himself selected the father’s box as a 
receptacle for the bond. 

The case, therefore, is entirely differ- 
ent from Sawyer v. Old Lowell Na- 
tional Bank, 2830 Mass. 342, 119 N. E. 
825, 1 A. L. R. 269, and that line of 
cases, holding that the acceptance of a 
box, chest, package, or envelope, does 
not charge the depository as a bailee 
of the contents of such receptacle. As 
appears from the note to the case just 
mentioned (1 A. L. R. 272), there is 
a conflict of authority as to the liability 
of a bank under such circumstances. 


We do not get this question in consider- 
ing the propriety of the directed verdict 
below. 

It is insisted for the plaintiff that 
the deposit of this bond with defend- 
ant bank, in view of the particular facts 
of this case, was a bailment for mutual 


benefit of the parties. The argument 
is quite forceful. Plaintiff's testimony, 
indeed, indicates that the promise of 
the bank’s president to take care of the 
bond was part of the consideration for 
her purchase of this security from the 
bank. 

We may concede, however, that the 
bailment was for the sole benefit of the 
plaintiff. Nevertheless, a mandatory is 
bound to use a degree of diligence and 
attention adequate to the performance 
of his undertaking. ‘The degree of care 
required is essentially dependent upon 
the circumstances of each case. It is 
materially affected by the nature and 
value of the goods and their liability to 
loss or injury. That care and diligence 
which would be sufficient as to goods 
of small value or of slight temptation 
might be wholly unfit for goods of great 
value and very liable to loss and injury. 
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Jenkins v. Motlow, 33 Tenn. (1 Sneed) 
248, 60 Am. Dec. 154; Kirtland y. 
Montgomery, 31 Tenn. (1 Swan) 452; 
Colyar v. Taylor, 41 Tenn. (1 Cold.) 
373; Mariner v. Smith, 52 Tenn. (5 
Heisk.) 203; Cicalla v. Rossi, 57 Tenn. 
(10 Heisk.) 67. 

Ridenour v. Woodward, 132 Tenn. 
620, 179 S. W. 148, 4 A. L. R. 1192, 
was a case of an alleged conversion by 
the bailee. The court held that not 
every parting of possession by the 
bailee of the thing intrusted to his 
care was a misappropriation, and sug- 
gested that the old cases went too far 
in this respect. It was repeated, how- 
ever, that the care required of an ac- 
commodation bailee was “to be meas- 
ured * * * with reference to the 
nature of the thing placed in his pos- 
session. 

Plaintiff's bond was a coupon bond 
negotiable by delivery. She states that 
the president of the bank told her there 
was no necessity for registering the 
bond; that it would be safe at the 
bank. Plaintiff’s proof tends to show 
that the bank was robbed at night; that 
there was no night policeman in the 
town of Mt. Pleasant, where the bank 
was located, and the bank had no burg- 
lar alarm nor night watchman, nor did 
it burn lights in its building at night. 
Mr. Pennington’s tin box was placed in 
the vault along with other like boxes 
belonging to customers. The vault was 
an old one, built of brick, without steel 
lining. It had an iron or steel door. 
In the vault there were a nest of safety 
deposit boxes and two safes. Neither 
the safety deposit boxes nor the safes 
were disturbed by the burglars. Only 
the tin boxes were rifled. One of the 
safes was burglar proof. In this safe 
the bank kept its money and its own 
bonds and bonds belonging to relatives 
of some of its officers. There was not 
room in this safe to put tin boxes, but 
plenty of room to place plaintiff’s bond 
and the bonds belonging to the bank’s 
other patrons. 

We think the evidence detailed and 
other proof appearing in the record en- 
titled the plaintiff to have her case go 
to the jury. It should have been left 
to the jury to say, under all the cir- 
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cumstances, in view of the nature of 
plaintiff's property, whether the bank 
had exercised adequate care for the pro- 
tection of said property. 

We find no error in the rulings of the 
trial judge on evidence that are of con- 
sequence. 

Usage and custom in a particular 
business reflect on the care exacted of 
a bailee. Kelton v. Taylor, 79 Tenn. 
(11 Lea) 264, 47 Am. Rep. 284; Rail- 
way Co. v. Manchester Mills, 88 Tenn. 
653, 14 S. W. 314. We do not think 
it competent to prove, however, what 
one or two other banks may or may not 
have done toward safeguarding their 
valuables. Likewise we think the proof 
offered as to the business policy of the 
burglary insurance companies was in- 
competent. They are influenced by 
many reasons in determining what risks 
they will undertake. So, also, the ad- 
vertisements of the defendant bank were 
irrelevant, as plaintiff relied wholly on 
personal assurances from the bank 
president when she placed her bond 
there. 

Reverse and remand for a new trial. 


& 


Inactive Directors May be Held 
Liable for Unsafe Loans 


Chicago Title and Trust Company v. Mun- 
day, Supreme Court of Illinois, 131 
N. E. Rep. 103. 


The fact that a bank director is not 
active in managing the affairs of the 
bank will not excuse him from personal 
liability for unsafe loans, made by other 
directors or officers without his knowl- 
edge. This was an action by the re- 
ceiver of an insolvent trust company 
against the officers and directors of the 
company. 

[t appeared that under the by-laws 
of the bank, the board of directors con- 
sisted of fifteen members, five of whom 
constitute a quorum; that the affairs of 
the bank were conducted by the presi- 
dent and vice-president; that the presi- 
dent and vice-president dominated and 
controlled some of the directors, while 
other members of the board paid no at- 
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tention to the business of the bank and 
gave themselves no concern over its af- 
fairs, thus enabling the officers to make 
unsafe loans and otherwise misapply 
the funds of the bank. These opera- 
tions on the part of the officers brought 
about the bank’s insolvency. It was 
held that these facts, if they could be 
established by evidence, would show 
personal liability on the part of the di- 
rectors, whether or not they were active 
members of the board. 


OPINION 


Appeal from Second Branch, Appel- 
late Court, First District, on Appeal 
from Superior Court, Cook County; 
Denis E. Sullivan, Judge. 

Bill by William C. Niblack, receiver 
of the La Salle Street Trust & Savings 
Bank, the Chicago Title & Trust Com- 
pany being appointed as receiver on 
his death, against Charles B. Munday 
and others. Decree dismissing the bill 
was affirmed by the Appellate Court, 
which allowed certificate of importance, 
and plaintiff appeals. Reversed and re- 
manded, with directions. 

Hiram T. Gilbert, of Chicago, for ap- 
pellant. 

Moses, Rosenthal & Kennedy, C. Van 
Alen Smith and Delbert A. Clithero, 
all of Chicago (Walter Bachrach and 
Henry Jackson Darby, both of Chi- 
cago, of counsel), for appellees Ben- 
nett, Gunderson and Hock. 

STONE, J.—On September 21, 1916, 
William C. Niblack, as receiver of the 
La Salle Street Trust and Savings 
Bank, filed a bill against appellees, as 
directors of said bank, seeking to re- 
cover moneys lost by the bank through 
their alleged negligent acts as such di- 
rectors. An amended bill was filed 
April 12, 1918. Demurrers were filed 
by various defendants, which were by 
the decree of the superior court of 
Cook County sustained, and the amend- 
ed bill was dismissed for want of equity. 
An appeal was prayed and allowed to 
the Appellate Court for the First Dis- 
trict, which affirmed the decree of the 
superior court and allowed a certificate 
of importance, and the cause comes here 
by appeal. 

During the pendency of the cause in 
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the Appellate Court William C. Nib- 
lack, receiver, died and the Chicago 
Title & Trust Company was appointed 
in his stead, and prosecutes this appeal. 

As the amended bill was dismissed on 
demurrer, the only question involved in 
this record is whether or not it stated 
a cause of action. 

As the history and affairs of this ill- 
starred venture have been stated in 
cases previously before this court, par- 
ticularly in the case of Golden v. Cer- 
venka, 278 Ill. 409, 116 N. E. 278, it 
is not necessary to set out such history 
as is contained in the bill in this case. 
The bill sets out the various steps in 
the organization of the La Salle Street 
National Bank of Chicago and of the 
La Salle Street Trust and Savings Bank 
and of the taking over by the latter of 
the assets and liabilities of the former. 
The original complainant was appoint- 
ed received on June 10, 1914, for the 
La Salle Street Trust and Savings 
Bank by the Circuit Court of Cook 
County by reason of a bill filed at the 
instance of the auditor of public ac- 
counts, and the receiver was directed to 
wind up its business affairs and to col- 
lect and distribute its assets among the 
parties entitled thereto. 

One of the objections of the appel- 
lees, under the demurrer filed, is that 
the receiver did not have authority, in 
the absence of express authority given 
him by the court, to institute the pres- 
ent proceedings. This contention is 
without merit. The order of the circuit 
court appointing the receiver authorized 
him to institute and prosecute, either in 
the name of the La Salle Street Trust 
and Savings Bank or in his own name 
as such receiver, any and all suits at 
law and in equity which he might deem 
necessary or advisable for the collection 
of the moneys due or to become due 
such bank or for the recovery of prop- 
erty belonging to it. There would seem 
to be no question but that this general 
authority was sufficient to authorize the 
receiver to bring the bill filed in this 
case. 

The principal ground for recovery 
alleged in the bill in this instance is that 
by the by-laws of the bank its affairs 
were to be administered by a board of 
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fifteen directors, five of whom should 
constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business; that the business was, in 
fact, conducted by defendants, William 
Lormier as its president and Charles B. 
Munday, as its vice-president aided by 
Charles G. Fox, Thomas McDonald, 
Charles E. Ward and L. L. Bacchus, 
the bill further charging that Fox, Mc- 
Donald and Bacchus were dominated 
and wholly controlled by Lorimer and 
Munday. The bill also charges that de- 
fendants Bennett, Hoch, Magner, Gun- 
derson, Hanecy, Hanney and Huttig, 
though directors of the bank, took no 
part in the management or supervision 
of the business, and made no investiga- 
tion or inquiry whatsoever into the 
same, but carelessly and negligently 
permitted Lorimer and Munday, with- 
out any supervision whatever or at- 
tempted supervision or investigation or 
inquiry by the other members of the 
board of directors, to carry on the busi- 
ness of the bank and to fraudulently 
misapply the assets thereof and to cause 
great losses to the bank; that said last- 
named directors failed to exercise ordi- 
nary care in the management and su- 
pervision of the business affairs of the 
bank, and particularly in regard to the 
loans which Lorimer and Munday made 
to firms and corporations who were in- 
solvent, and in regard to investments 
made by Lorimer and Munday in bonds 
and other securities of little or no value, 
as Lorimer and Munday well knew. 
The bill sets up various transactions 
showing losses of large sums of money 
which it avers were unsafe and im- 
prudent, and were well known to Lori- 
mer and Munday to be so, and further 
avers that the unsafe and imprudent 
character of these transactions was 
known to the other defendants, or 
would have been known to them had 
they exercised ordinary care and dili- 
gence in the performance of their duties 
as directors. It also charges that all 
of the directors knew, or by the exer- 
cise of ordinary care should have 
known, that Munday was fraudulently 
misapplying the money and property of 
the bank to his own use; that he was 
insolvent and unfit to be trusted with 
the management of the bank; that not- 
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withstanding the knowledge which the 
directors had of this matter or the 
means of knowledge which existed, they 
carelessly and negligently permitted 
him to have the management of the 
bank and to carelessly and fraudulently 
misapply its moneys. It is also charged 
that this bank, when instituted, was in- 
solvent to the certain knowledge of all 
the directors. 

There appears to be no question in 
the record as to the sufficiency of the 
charges of the bill against the defend- 
ants Lorimer and Munday, and the Ap- 
pellate Court so found, but in affirming 
the decree of the superior Court the 
Appellate Court based its opinion on 
the insufficiency of the bill as regards 
those directors referred to as nonactive 
director defendants, who are named in 
the bill as Bennett, Gunderson, Mag- 
ner, Hoch, Gardner, Hanecy, Hanney 
and Huttig. As the sufficiency of the 
bill as to such last-named directors ap- 
pears to be the only question involved 
here, our attention will be directed to 
that feature of the case. 

The issues under the bill, as we un- 
derstand it, are whether or not an ac- 
count may be had and taken of the 
moneys of the La Salle Street Trust 
and Savings Bank which have been lost, 
and the liabilities which have been in- 
curred by the bank through the negli- 
gent, fraudulent and unlawful conduct 
of the defendants, and each of them, 
and whether the bill sufficiently charges 
liability, in law, on the part of such di- 
rectors therefor. This would not in- 
clude, as is thought, the recovery of the 
$1,250,000 of capital and surplus of 
the trust and savings bank. That issue 
was disposed of by the case of Golden 
v. Cervenka, supra, where that relief 
was prayed, and where it was held by 
the court that the creditors were en- 
titled thereto. As we understand the 
issues, the receiver is here seeking to 
recover the losses which the bank in- 
curred by reason of the organization 
and carrying on of the business of the 
bank and the participation of the de- 
fendants therein, and, so far as the is- 
sues raised on the demurrer are con- 
cerned, the question is whether or not 
the bill states a good cause of action 


against what are called the non-active 
directors. The Appellate Court took 
the view, and so held, that the amended 
bill, so far as the non-active director 
defendants were concerned, amounted 
to no more than a charge that they were 
negligent and inattentive to their duties 
as directors, in carelessly and _negli- 
gently permitting Lorimer and Munday 
to misapply the funds of the bank with- 
out any supervision, investigation or in- 
quiry on the part of the directors, in- 
cluding the “non-active” members of 
that board. 

On examination of the bill we find 
in paragraph 41 the following state- 
ment: 

“Each of said officers of said trust 
and savings bank was insolvent during 
the entire period during which he 
served as such officer and neither said 
William Lorimer nor said Charles B. 
Munday was a competent person to 
have control or management of the 
business of said trust and savings bank, 
nor to exercise the powers nor perform 
the duties of president or vice-president 
thereof, and each of them during said 
entire period was engaged in fraudu- 
lently misappropriating to his own use 
the moneys and other assets thereof, all 
of which facts were then well known to 
each of the other defendants to this 
your orator’s bill.” 


Paragraph 42 charges that Bennett, 
Gunderson, Magner, Hoch, Gardner, 
Hanecy, Hanney and Huttig took no 
part in the management or supervision 
of the business, and made no investiga- 
tion whatever concerning the matter of 
loans, at the same time well knowing 
that Lorimer and Munday were dis- 
honest and incompetent, and that they 
were managing and conducting the busi- 
ness dishonestly and incompetently. 
After setting out various transactions 
which the bill alleges showed incom- 
petence and want of good faith of Lori- 
mer and Munday, we find in paragraph 
58 these words: 


“Because of the negligent, fraudu- 
lent and unlawful conduct of the de- 
fendants hereinbefore set forth, it be- 
came and was necessary that said trust 
and savings bank should be wound up 
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by means of said suit of the people of 
the state of Illinois, on the relation of 
James J. Brady, auditor of public ac- 
counts of the state of Illinois, against 
said La Salle Street Trust and Savings 
Bank and its stockholders.” 

—and further alleging that by reason 
of the necessity of winding up the busi- 
ness the assets of the bank were bur- 
dened with heavy costs, “all of which 
expenses have been and will have been 
occasioned by the negligent, fraudulent 
and unlawful conduct of the defendants 
hereinbefore set forth.” 


The rule with reference to determin- 
ing the responsibility of a director for 
losses to his bank was laid down in 
Wallach v. Billings, 277 Ill. 218, 115 
N. E. 382, L. R. A. 1918A, 1097, as 
follows: 


“Where the directors of a corporation 
are guilty of a breach or neglect of 
duty and the proximate result of such 
breach or neglect of duty is a loss to the 
bank, there may be a recovery from 
such directors.” 


The responsibility of members of a 
board of directors of a bank is dis- 
cussed in Briggs v. Spaulding, 141 U. 
S. 132, 11 Sup. Ct. 924, 35 L. Ed. 662, 
wherein it is said: 


“Without reviewing the various deci- 
sions on the subject, we hold that di- 
rectors must exercise ordinary care and 
prudence in the administration of the 
affairs of a bank, and that this includes 
something more than officiating as fig- 
ureheads. They are entitled under the 
law to commit the banking business, as 
defined, to their duly authorized offi- 
cers, but this does not absolve them 
from the duty of reasonable supervision, 
nor ought they to be permitted to be 
shielded from liability because of want 
of knowledge of wrongdoing, if that 
ignorance is the result of gross inat- 
tention.” 


The charges contained in the amend- 
ed bill were that these defendants gave 
no supervision and made no inquiry 
whatever, notwithstanding they were 
directors of the bank and had knowl- 
edge of the incompetence and dishon- 
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esty of Lorimer (president) and Mun- 
day (vice-president) and their fradu- 
lent misuse of the funds of the bank. 
To say that such a charge in a bill is 
not sufficient to hold directors liable, 
if proven, would be to render indeed 
hazardous the deposit of money in 
banks. Were we to hold that directors 
of a bank are required only to exercise 
slight care, or that when elected as di- 
rectors they may become what is char- 
acterized by the Appellate Court as 
“inactive” members of the board, who 
may give no attention whatever to the 
business of the bank, but be mere 
figureheads, few persons would be will- 
ing to deposit money with or take stock 
in such corporations. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that men of 
strong financial ability are asked to 
serve as directors of banks because of 
the feeling of security which the public 
will have from their connection with 
the corporation. That feeling of con- 
fidence arises out of the fact that the 
public, when depositing money in a sav- 
ings bank, or when taking stock in the 
corporation and divesting themselves of 
control of their property. expect, and 
have a right to expect, that the men 
selected as directors of a bank to con- 
trol the property will exercise ordinary 
care and prudence. When one takes a 
position as director of a bank he be- 
comes trustee for the depositors as well 
as for the stockholders, and is bound to 
the observance of ordinary care and 
diligence, and is hence liable for injury 
resulting from the non-observance, 
where such non-observance is due to the 
negligence of such director. Delano v. 
Case, 121 Ill. 247, 12 N. E. 676, A Am. 
St. Rep. 81. 

In Wallach v. Billings, supra, it is 
distinctly said that it is not the hold- 
ing of the court that directors cannot 
be held for mere inaction where such 
inaction has been the proximate cause 
of loss. It was there held, however, 
that the bill did not charge that Bill- 
ings, as a director of the bank in ques- 
tion, was guilty of any negligence which 
was the proximate cause of the loss 
alleged. As was said in Warner v. 
Penoyer, 91 Fed. 587, 33 C. C. A. 222, 
14 L. R. A. 761, before a director can 
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be made responsible for losses which 
have occurred through the mismanage- 
ment or dishonesty of a cashier it must 
appear that such losses resulted as a 
consequence of the omission of some 
duty on his part. This well states the 
rule. Moreover, it cannot be said that 
an individual director is responsible for 
the negligent omissions of those who are 
his co-directors, unless he shall have 
actively or passively participated in 
such negligent omissions. 

While in the case of Wallach v. Bill- 
ings, supra, a distinction is drawn be- 
tween the duties of local and non-resi- 
dent members of a board of directors 
of a bank, there is nothing in this bill 
to indicate that the members of this 
board are non-residents, and we do not 
understand that the directors of a bank 
may be classified as “active” or “non- 
active” directors, in the the absence of 
a showing that such directors are non- 
residents in the sense referred to in 
Wallach v. Billings. The by-laws of 
this bank provided that the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the bank should 
be placed in the hands of a board of 
fifteen directors. ‘There was no pro- 


ae 
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vision for “non-active” directors, so- 
called, and no creditor or depositor of 
the bank had any notice that but a por- 
tion of the board should manage the 
affairs of the bank. 

We are of opinion that the amended 
bill charged such negligence as, if 
proven, would afford a basis of liability 
on the part of the defendants. So far 
as the other points decided by the Ap- 
pellate Court are concerned, there ap- 
pear to be no objections raised to the 
holding of that court, and on examina- 
tion we find none. None of the other 
matters urged as ground for demurrer 
were sustained by that court, and no 
exception is taken to its holding in that 
regard. 

We are of the opinion that the 
amended bill states a good cause of 
action as to all the defendants. For 
error in holding otherwise the judg- 
ment of the Appellate Court and the 
decree of the superior court are re- 
versed, and the cause remanded to the 
superior court, with directions to over- 
rule the demurrer. 

Reversed and remanded, with direc- 
tions. 


European Observations 
a3, 


HE European economic situation 
has been subjected to such 
minute analysis by so many 

amateurs and experts that nothing re- 
mains to be said. This situation has 
been diagnosed as one of “nerves”. If 
this diagnosis is correct, the best thing 
for the patient is the rest cure. Frazzled 
nerves are not restored to a normal 
state by continual irritation, nor is one 
who suffers from melancholy helped by 
introspection. Not long ago the Prince 
of Wales, speaking at a London Cham- 
ber of Commerce dinner, commended 
cheerfulness and common sense as ap- 
propriate remedies for present troubles. 
It is doubted if this prescription could 
be bettered. And in many quarters it 
is being applied with excellent results. 


A great deal has been heard to the 
effect that pretty much of everything in 
Europe is either in a hopeless chaos or 
has broken down completely. But I 
find banks, shops, hotels and most of 
the ordinary activities of daily life 
functioning about as usual. The Brit- 
ish railways are meeting the demand for 
travel with numerous swiftly running 
trains, and hardly have they escaped 
Government control when they begin to 
discuss lower rates. It is quite true 
that shipping is stagnant and manu- 
facturing industries much depressed. 
But one of the “key” industries (coal) 
is fast regaining its former position in 
England, and this must react favorably 
on other dependent industries. 

There has been too much 


talk, I 
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think, about the “inefficiency of labor.” 
What we call “labor” put in some 
pretty hard licks during the war and 
for some time afterwards, and a re- 
action from this strenuous exertion 
ought to have been expected. But al- 
ready in the United States we find a 
tendency toward recovery of the work- 
man’s efficiency, and the service one 
gets in various directions in Europe 
prompts the belief that somebody must 
be doing good work here also. 

Nor is it difficult to understand the 
unusual demands of labor for shorter 
hours and more pay. That is a per- 
fectly natural result of the conditions 
engendered by the war. It would have 
been better for everybody if it could 
have been realized sooner that these 
conditions and the apparent prosperity 
to which they gave rise were temporary 
and were extremely deceptive in their 
character. But why blame labor for 
not understanding this when great 
bankers and captains of industry and 
the entire commercial community went 
madly plunging ahead after the armis- 


tice as though the awful destruction of 
the Great War had ushered in a new 
era of perpetual and unheard of pros- 


perity? This element of the world’s 
population was the first to suffer and 
the first to take its lesson to heart; and 
labor is slowly coming to realize its 
true position. 


THE REAL SHADOWS OVER EUROPE 


The situation in several of the Eu- 
ropean countries, I am _ disposed to 
think, is far less gloomy than it is com- 
monly pictured. But there are some 
ominous shadows. The first of these is 
Russia. To disorganization in govern- 
ment there is now added famine, per- 
haps appalling in extent, with cholera 
rapidly advancing in its footsteps. 
Lloyd George has recently stated that 
35,000,000 persons in Russia are threat- 
ened with famine. This estimate has 
been declared an exaggeration. Recent 
reports place the average number of 
cholera cases at about 1,800 per day. 
Relief activities are under way, and it 
is hoped these may help in time to miti- 
gate what threatens to be a disaster 
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hardly less widespread than the war 
itself. 

Another troubling element in the situ- 
ation is Germany. You hear on every 
side expressions of fear of Germany’s 
coming industrial conquest of Europe. 
This fear is intense in England, and 
that country has recently sacrificed its 
devotion to free trade and passed the 
“safeguarding of industries” bill, which 
is a polite term for a potential protec- 
tive tariff, aimed at Germany. 

Then there is the shadow of govern- 
mental extravagance, which will prob- 
ably not be cleared away without poli- 
tical overtures in some of the countries. 
The situation is a complicated one. 
People complain of large governmental 
expenditures, but when economies are 
applied they are apt to be resented. 
Take the housing situation in England. 
When the Government proposed a stop- 
page of further advances, a great out- 
ery arose. And so it is almost univer- 
sally. Economy is demanded, but put 
this demand into practice and it causes 
dissatisfaction. The fact is that the 
people of the world are all the time in- 
sisting that governments shall do more 
and more things, while at the same time 
demanding that public expenditures be 
reduced. They fail to see the incon- 
sistency in these two demands. To 
make matters worse, budgets framed 
with the expectation that business 
would continue on a certain level are 
badly out of balance because business 
has fallen off to an extent that could 
hardly have been foreseen. 

Another of these shadows is paper 
money. Its baleful effects are but little 
less than the Russian famine and pesti- 
lence—with this distinction: the de- 
struction of famine and pestilence are 
seen, while the destruction wrought by 
paper money is concealed. 

These shadows, in time, will doubt- 
less pass away. And while I am dis- 
posed to take a hopeful and cheerful 
view of the European situation as 2 
whole, had I not mentioned these things 
it would have shown a tendency to 
ignore facts merely because they were 
unpleasant. 

E. H. Y. 


Tue Hacve, August 22. 





Courtesy In and Out of a Bank 
By Alice Fox Timoney 


ITER reading some article on the 
value of courtesy, we usually set- 
tle ourselves back comfortably in 

our chairs and say “That’s right— 
that’s true. Now I hate grouches!— 
I'm always polite myself—give my 
seat to an older person an’—an’—all 
that—.’” The question is well disposed 
of and we turn the page. 

Another person will peer nearsight- 
edly at the same article and think 
a little. ‘Well, I don’t have an oppor- 
tunity to use any manners much. I work 
with men all day—and I tell you I’m 
getting pretty lax—but I’m going to 
watch my step——.” 

The rest of us who never read any- 
thing about courtesy associate it with 
“thank yous,’ “if you pleases,” and 
pulling chairs out from tables when 
ladies are to be seated. 

The true meaning of courtesy is so 
much broader, and contains such scope, 
that few of us really think of it and 
apply its meaning to ourselves in its 
true definition. Courtesy cannot be ex- 
pressed in a single act; courtesy is a 
kindly attitude; it is a fundamental 
characteristic of a man or woman: it is 
a principle. Courtesy, like that almost 
indescribable something called “charm” 
and indeed the two are almost synono- 
mous, exists in the hearts of people; 
perhaps one can also say “those who are 
truly courteous need nothing else.” 
Those who are born with it, are the 
favored ones of this world; they get 
there. By getting there, I mean they 
find happiness—money or fame or 
honor mean but little unless they carry 
with them the fulfillment of the human 
longing for happiness and contentment. 
Those who are not so fortunate must 
cultivate it, and the first lesson to be 
mastered is self-control. Without self- 
control, courtesy is not possible. 

When we feel like saying, “Oh, 
keep off my feet!” and instead say, 
“That’s just all right—I know you 
didn’t mean it,” that is self-control and 
courtesy. And when we want to yell out 
“If you’re coming—come on” but in- 


stead call cheerily, “Don’t you think 
we'd better be running along?” you 
have gained the first element of court- 
esy and begun your climb toward the 
goal of charm. This lesson, most of 
us learn when we are children, and it 
is easy, but the closer the contact you 
have with people the more difficult it 
is to retain your poise and self-com- 
posure. However, the old saying is 
true, “It is not so much what you say, 
but the way you say it.” 

The men and women whose business 
it is to deal directly with people, the 
teachers, the employers and employees, 
preachers and postmen, conductors and 
department store clerks, bank tellers 
and elevator starters, all those who 
meet and greet the public daily are 
‘alled upon to use 100 per cent. court- 
esy. 

How many times has a rude, un- 
couth conductor put you in an ill-humor 
by some uncalled for show of temper? 
How many times have you turned away 
from a clerk when on the verge of mak- 
ing a purchase because of the supercili- 
ous treatment you have received at her 
hands? Have you ever left the school 
room, cut to the quick, by a teacher who 
made a laughing stock of you to illus- 
trate an over-developed sense of humor? 
Have you ever while looking for a posi- 
tion felt the disdainful eyes of a watch- 
ing clerk climb your back? These things 
happen to us all more or less, spread 
apart in such respectable distances that 
we recover, but the ill bred public serv- 
ants go on inflicting their disagreeable 
personalities on unoffensive passersby. 
Then there is the overbearing person 
who goes through life under the guise 
of having ‘“‘a heart of gold.” “Oh, poor 
John, that’s just his way. His bark 
is worse than his bite. He is really all 
right when you know him.” I’ve always 
thought that it is a very poor avenue 
through which to pass in order “to 
know” him. 

* *& & 

It is surprising that men who hold 

positions of responsibility and who have 
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under their direct supervision hundreds 
of grown people, know so little of the 
wonders of courtesy in getting results, 
or apply so little psychology in a wise 
administration of their duties. 


*% * * 


Several years ago, I witnessed a 
scene that somehow has stuck in my 
mind tenaciously. I was living in a city 
of the Middle West, a prosperous, 
bustling town, with streets newly paved 
and with buildings that fairly screamed 
of their achievement to elevators and 
granite fronts. 

One day, I had occasion to visit one 
of the leading banks of that city. I 
was directed to the personnel depart- 
ment, of one of its largest divisions. 
The young lady I was calling on ex- 
plained that she had no connection with 
the department, her desk having been 
only temporarily placed in this office 
while improvements were being made 
in her quarters. 

It was a beautifully furnished room 
in keeping with the prosperous atmos- 
phere of the town. There were three 
shiny, important looking desks in a 
row. 

I sat at the center one and when the 
young lady I was interviewing was 
called out of the room, I continued to 
sit beside her desk. While waiting a 
young chap came in and addressed the 
occupant of desk number one—a thin, 
anemic, nervous individual. The boy 
said something in a rather low voice. 
The nervous person frowned, opened 
his mouth twice without speaking, and 
then finally said: “What! do you mean 
your whole department has to work to- 
night because one stenographer is 
away?” The boy offered mild, red- 
faced protests, while the man _ raved. 
After several particularly withering 
remarks from the _ nervous _ indivi- 
dual, the boy went out. He was humili- 
ated, and no doubt in a rebellious state 
of mind, ready to pass along the ill- 
humor of one man. It seemed to me 
that if that boy were capable of head- 
ing a department he should have been 
trusted to decide how long his small 
force should work. If he were not 
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capable of filling the position he should 
not have been placed in charge. 
Although I was somewhat uneasy, | 
continued to wait beside the center 
desk. I’m not sure whether it was an 
off-day at that place or the general pol- 
icy, for I witnessed another scene. An- 
other boy brought in some papers and 
attempted to ask a _ churlish man 
at the end desk some question. He be- 


gan by holding out the papers and say- 
ing, “Mr. ——— --, I didn’t quite know 
” 


The man did not even glance up, but 
propped both his elbows up, cupped his 
face in his hands and covering most 
of his ears, wagged and shook his head 
like a great Dane. “I don’t have time 
to answer your mail. If you can’t take 
care of your job, we can find some one 
who can!” With that the youth went 
away. He did not seem deeply of- 
fended, as had the other fellow, but 
took himself off humbly to answer the 
letters someway, half right and _ half 
wrong. He was evidently accustomed 
to the barking of this man. Perhaps 
these men had fallen into jobs over- 
night that they were unprepared to fill. 
Evidently they had not been chosen be- 
cause of their ability to work with peo- 
ple but because someone was needed 
and they were convenient. 


* * * 


I sent a splendid girl to a large in- 
surance company, where I thought she 
might be located. Later, I heard she 
did not go to this place. What was the 
trouble? I was annoyed that she did 
not take the position because I knew it 
to be a wonderful company—and I 
knew that she was just the kind of a 
girl that would bring new business to 
this institution. “Yes,” she said, “I 
liked the prospects in the money end 
of it—and in fact in every way; I had 
about accepted the position and it was 
not until I got my final instructions that 
I decided not to take it. The man 
who interviewed me looked like an old 
maid—fussy and picayunish—so afraid 
that I was not going to under 
stand my position. He said ‘I want 
you to know that you are only one of 
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ten thousand. You are not a private 
secretary. Another thing you must un- 
derstand is that you may not leave your 
work until it is finished, even though it 
is five o'clock. We want you to know 
that this business is a hard, steady grind 
and not a snap job.’ By that time I 
was feeling very low and _ apolo- 
getic—I told him I had not ex- 
pected to be a private secretary, or to 
leave before finishing my work. He 
haggled a little more and finally told 
me to come in on Monday morning for 
work. That was Thursday. I went 
home and thought of what he said, and 
called up and told them on Saturday 
that I could not accept the position. I 
thought that if I were to lose my in- 
dividuality to the extent that I was not 
one whit different from the other 1999 
that I did not care to work for such a 
place. If that attitude were prevalent, 


making one feel mean and little and 
others big, then I had better stay away.” 


* * * 


A girl that I know very well, came 
to New York, a stranger. She was 
anxious to get a position and in search 
of one, set out on a tour in the financial 
district. 

She had a hazy idea of “Wall Street” 
but having been in the city only a short 
time, she was quite at a loss to know 
where she should apply. However, she 
picked on banks as the most likely. 
When I asked her why, she laughed and 
said: “They always have such nice ele- 
vator starters that I don’t mind going 
in.” 

She called at several without success. 
Finally she wandered into a large sav- 
ings bank on lower Wall Street. The 
uniformed doorman was courteous, but 
girls were not employed in that institu- 
tion. 

[t was a cold, raw day and the at- 
tendant must have seen the discouraged 
crestfallen expression that settled on 
the girl’s face as she went down the 
steps, for he ran after her and said: 
“Won’t you come back a minute? Per- 
haps, I can help you,” he continued as 
they stood in the lobby, “I know all the 
large downtown banks, where they em- 
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ploy girls, and the ones where you most 
likely can be taken care of.” He pro- 
ceeded to write down the names and ad- 
dresses of several, explaining just how 
to reach each. ‘Now, I have a little 
girl of my own about your age,” he 
said as the girl thanked him, “and I 
hope you have luck. Let me hear from 
you.” 

As it happened she was placed in one 
of the very banks that this man had 
mentioned, and needless to say she did 
let him hear from her. She returned 
to the savings bank and opened an ac- 
count. “My account does not amount 
to much, but I like to go there,’ she 
told me, “I feel that I have a good 
friend to greet me, and I enjoy the little 
chats we have each month.” 

It is a true example. We return to 
the homes, to the stores and to the banks 
where we are treated with the most 
courtesy. 


Reproduced by permission N. Y. Tribune, Ine. 
© 1921 


Several Reasons Why the Little Boy at the 
Table Looks Thin and Wan 





Are your missionaries in 
these bazaars ? 


ONSTANTINOPLE, Bombay, Calcutta—the very names arouse visions of rich 
commerce. But woe to the trade missionary who rushes in to sweep these 
markets sensationally! With many habits of life that were firmly fixed cen- 
turies before Columbus sailed from Spain, the people do not yield readily to 
the persuasions of strangers. 

Find a manufacturer who has established a market for his goods in the Orient, 
and you will meet a patient builder whose vision sees beyond immediate profit. 
Importer or exporter, your success there hinges upon gaining the slowly con- 
ceded confidence of able merchants who test before they trust. 

The National Shawmut Bank is represented in all the important centers by 
influential local banks with which this bank has affiliations. An important 
advantage enjoyed by Shawmtet clients is our investigation and trade counsel 
service—especially valuable to those about to make an initial sales effort in any 
part of the Near Fast. 


WRITE FOR COPIES OF OUR BOOKLETS 
Foreign Exchange, The Webb Law, The Edge Law, Acceptances, Scandinavia 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 
Capital, surplus and undivided profits, $22,000,000 
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Capitalizing Historical Association 
By ADDISON L. WINSHIP 


Vice-President National Shawmut Bank of Boston, Mass. 


More, PERHAPS, THAN OTHER 
advertisers, do financial insti- 
tutions suffer from the handi- 
cap of their being compelled to 
create a warm living person- 
ality for an institution to which 
the public generally attribute 
anything but warm qualities. 
Their growth and development 
is dependent wholly upon the 
measure of confidence which 
they can inspire throughout the 
community. Unlike a manu- 
facturer, they have no tangible 
product for sale. ‘They are 
limited in their appeal to a 
showing of what they have ac- 
complished. Their statements 
from year to year are really 
the documents which make up 
their history. But when that 
history back three or 
more generations, the bank ac- 
quires a distinctive title to the 
confidence of the community. 
It will readily be appreciated 
that, faced with such limitations 
as to specific appeal, the bank 
must, in its advertising, cap- 
italize and emphasize those 
services which are distinctive 
of it, and, better still, capitalize 
anything which may be unique 
in its title, or in its historic 
association. 

The financial institution 
which, by reason of its age and 
the distinctive character of its 
hame, can link itself up with 
the history of its community, 
enjoys the possession of a most 
Valuable asset regarded solely 
from the advertiser's point of 
view. 

The little group of Boston 
merchan's and Ship owners who 
met in the old Exchange Cof- 
fee House eighty-five years ago, 


goes 


in 1836, to found the Warren 
Bank, indicated by their subse- 
quent action a keen recognition 
of the value of a distinctive 
title with a local interest. 
While the bank was originally 
chartered as the Warren Bank, 
the name was changed to 
“Shawmut” bank a few months 
later by special act of the leg- 
islature. The old Exchange 
Coffee House, where the first 
meeting of the directors of the 
new bank was held, stood on 
Congress Square near the head 


= = me | ad 
When BOSTON wasa City of 8.000 
11S was in 1836—the year when Benja 

min T Reed convened eleven leading 
Boston merchants and manufactufers in the 
famous Exchange Coffee House, to organize 
a bank. 

With Mr. Reed as president and a 
$500,000 capital, The Warren Bank opened 
for business. A cashier, a teller. a book 
keeper and a messenger comprised the staff 
The title was shortly changed to The Shaw 
mut Bank. Through vision and faithful 
service the new bank thrived. In 186+ in 
corporation was secured as The Shawmut 
National Bank 

Following a reorganization in 1898, the 

resent title—THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT 

ANK of BostoN—was adopted. Since that 
year, the growth of the bank has been con 
sistent. Deposits increased from $30,000,000 
in 1899 to more than $140,000,000 at this 
date. The service organization now in 
cludes over 1600 branches and connections 
giving this bank representation all over the 
world 

The policy of this 85-year-old institution 
is very ably expressed in the words of a 
former Chairman of Directors,“ . a large 
strong, powerful bank. conducting a wise 
conservative, but progressive business. It 
will not devote itself to any particular or 
exclusive line of the banking business. Its 
aim will be to accommodate all classes and 
kinds of people; to accommodate an¢ 
business with the smal! merchant as well as 
with the rich.” 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 
Resources far exceed $200.000.000 





Historic advertising of an historic bank 


Magazine 


of State street, and was a fa- 
mous gathering place for the 
bankers and merchants of Bos- 
ton one hundred years ago. 

The special significance of 
the word “Shawmut” had, with- 
out doubt, appealed strongly to 
the founders of the bank, as it 

yas the Indian name for the 
site of the City of Boston, so- 
‘alled because of the spring of 
clear, cool water for which the 
spot was famous. That the 
present Shawmut bank build- 
ing stands within a few yards 
of the opening of that cele- 
brated spring adds to the dis- 
tinctiveness of the bank’s title. 

It is but natural that a 
name so intimately identified by 
historic association should 
carry a human appeal in addi- 
tion to its value because of the 
ease with which such a name 
might be remembered. When 
in addition it has the added ad- 
vantage of being represented 
by a familiar symbol its value 
as a title is greatly increased. 
The association of the symbol 
with the bank, and the impres- 
sions which it immediately calls 
up in the mind of the person 
seeing the sign, or hearing the 
name, are, without doubt, to be 
regarded as factors in the 
creation of confidence because 
of the suggestion of age, per- 
manence, and identification 
with the beginning of the com- 
munity. 

As the name “Shawmut” was 
adopted by the bank because 
of its being the old Indian 
name for Boston, the use of 
the Indian head trade mark 
naturally followed. It has al- 
ready become distinctive of the 
National Shawmut Bank. It 
immediately identifies the bank 
among others. The public has 
grown to recognize this symbol 

(Continued on page 671) 
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IN 1920 financial adver- 

tisers used a total of 
10,758,140 lines in New 
York newspapers. Finan- 
cial advertising is now the 
second largest display classi- 
fication, only the department 
stores using more _ space. 
Perhaps this showing is to 
be expected at the country’s 
financial center. 


& 


Ir is Quire generally the 
case that bankers testify 
that a large percentage of 
their new business comes to 
them through the recom- 
mendation of present deposi- 
tors. That would seem to 
emphasize the importance of 
a bank’s making friends of 
its customers, and also 
serves to call attention to 
the fact that the advertising 
claims and promises must 
be backed up by the officers 
and staff so that the treat- 
ment customers 
and the public will corre- 
spond with the kindly spirit 
expressed in the advertise- 
ments. 
& 


Ir 1s Not always possible 
to trace the results of bank 
advertising directly. That 
is why some bankers are not 
so enthusiastic about it as 
they should be. Undoubted- 
ly, however, it is a fact that 
many persons are influenced 


accorded 


by advertising without real- 
izing that such is the case. 
Reading a bank’s advertise- 
ments subconsciously instills 
the idea of the institution’s 
strength, and service-giving 
ability, so that eventually 
when the account is opened 
the depositor does not real- 
ize where he got the primary 
impulse to cast in his lot 
with that particular bank. 


& 


A BANK Is IN an enviable 
position when it has such 
friends as the woman who 
said to a Baltimore savings 
“My father kept 
his account in this bank for 
many years and he opened 
an account for me when I 
was a child; now I want to 
open one for my child.” 
Here was expressed not only 
friendship and loyalty, but 
sentiment. 
& 


In REGARD to the advertis- 
ing budget, an authority on 
the subject writes: “An ap- 
propriation need not pass 
from the supervision of 
management simply because 
it is not rigidly limited. It 
can and should be super- 
vised. But it should be a 
flexible program within the 
gross amount, and it ought 
to be possible to reopen the 
matter readily—as it fre- 
quently is not—if conditions 
dictate the consideration of 
an increase in the total.” 


& 


A CORRESPONDENT 
“We do not believe that 
the average banker gives the 


banker: 


WRITES: 
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attention to his advertisj 

and business-building _pro- 
gram that this side of his 
business deserves. We have 
spent considerable money 
ourselves, but do not find 
that the other banks are do- 
ing their share. If every 
bank in the community 
would get behind this fea- 
ture of their business, it 
would be to the benefit of 
all, and we believe would 
add considerably to the 
prosperity of any section.” 


& 


INTERESTING fact 
that one of the large New 
York City banks which has 
many branches and caters 
to small accounts has lost 
less proportionately in de- 
posits during the falling off 
of the past few months than 
other large __ institutions 
which do _ not _ encourage 
small accounts to the same 
extent. Maybe it pays to 
go after the little fellow 
after all. You know the lit- 
tle ones have a way of grow- 
ing into big ones in time. 
Just give ‘em a chance. 


& 


THE SPEECH OF 
BUSINESS 


ADVERTISING Is THE “speech” of 


Ir is AN 


business. 

Advertising is to business 
what language is to man—its 
mode of self-expression. 

A business that will not ad- 
vertise is both deaf and dumb; 
and as heavily handicapped in 
the world’s progress as 4 deaf 
and dumb man.—Joseph H. 
Appel, director publicity, John 


Wanamaker Stores. 
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Capitalizing Historical 
Association 
(Continued from page 669) 
and to associate it with the 
progressive financial policies for 

which the bank stands. 

It has been the aim of the 
bank’s advertising to take full 
advantage of the significance 
of the word “Shawmut”. The 
use of the Indian head in this 
connection has been a charac- 
teristic feature of the bank’s 
advertising and printed matter 
for years. The design, in use 
since 1912, has been officially 
adopted and copyrighted. It 
is a reproduction of a fine 
bronze bust of a Massachusetts 
Indian, by the sculptor Adel- 
bert H. Ames, which forms a 
striking feature of the decora- 
tions of the main banking 
floor. 

The historic idea is empha- 
sized in the calendar which we 
issue annually. Last year, be- 
cause it marked the tercenten- 
ary of the landing of the Pil- 
grims, a reproduction in color 
of the greeting of the first set- 
tlers by the Indians served as a 
background for the Shawmut 
Indian head. This year three 
views of Boston; when the Pil- 
grims landed in 1620; when the 
Shawmut Bank was founded in 
1836; and a view of Boston in 
1920, provide an _ interesting 
background against which the 
head of the Shawmut Indian, 
printed in bronze toned ink, 
stands out boldly. 

The bank issued recently an 
artistic bronze paper cutter, 
the handle of which is formed 
by the Shawmut Indian head. 

The tercentenary celebration 
of the Landing of the Pilgrims, 
at Plymouth, was naturally 
Suggestive of an opportunity 
for emphasizing the historical 
note in the advertising of the 
bank. A bronze reproduction 
of Plymouth Rock, designed to 
serve as a paper weight, rep- 
resents an instance of our avail- 
ing ourselves of an opportunity 
for linking the bank with the 
community and emphasizing 
the historical note. The distri- 








Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 
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HENRY W. CARLISLE 


Manager Publicity Department Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


ENRY W. CARLISLE was born in Indianapolis 

and after graduation from high school joined the 
staff of the Indianapolis News as a reporter. He was 
with the Cincinnati Post for a short time in 1904 and 
then came to New York to study art at the Art Students’ 
League. He did considerable writing and illustrating 
for various periodicals until 1909, when he joined the 
staff of the Evening Sun, where he remained for seven 
years. During that time he reported many of the leading 
events of the day for his paper and became one of the 
best known of New York newspaper men. 


Mr. Carlisle entered the publicity department of the 
Guaranty Trust Company in July, 1917, and is the editor 
of the Guaranty News. In 1919 he was appointed assis- 
tant manager of the publicity department and was just 
appointed manager during the past month. 
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Have You Made Your Will? 


INLESS you make a will, the 
property which you spend a life- 


of according to fixed laws and 
without regard to your wishes or the 
special needs of your family. 


To protect your family, make a will 
and name the Oak Park Trust and Savings 
Bank as executor and trustee. Your 
wishes will then be carried out exactly. 


This bank offers its experience, im- 
partiality, and bonded responsibility. 
Unlike an individual, it never dies or re- 
fuses to act. It gives its constant atten- 
tion, and through its knowledge of invest- 
ments is able to assure a maximum 
income from the estate. 


The fees charged are regulated by 


statute, and very low when the benefits 


are considered. 


We recommend that you make your 
will at once and be prepared. It can be 
changed as often as desired. 


Oak Park Trust & Savings Bank 


Trust Department 


Printed notices like the above are displayed in various departments 
of this bank 


bution to our bank correspon- 
dents, and to others, of these 
bronze paper weights, might be 
said to represent a direct ad- 
vertising effort. 

Equally important, if less di- 
rect, is the part which the bank 
has assumed in the distribution, 
throughout the country, of the 
memorial half dollar issued by 
the United States Treasury, to 
commemorate the tercentenary 
of the Landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. The National Shaw- 
mut Bank, which was desig- 
nated distribution agent for the 
commission, assumed the task 
of distributing these coins to 
the number of 300,000 as a pa- 
triotic service. In this connec- 
tion it is worthy of comment 
that the price of the coins was 
fixed by the Massachusetts Ter- 
centenary Commission at $1.00 
each, it being intended that the 
amount above the face value of 


the coin should be turned over 
to the commission for its use 
in connection with the celebra- 
tion. ‘That this duty has been 
successfully handled is due to 
the cooperation of other banks 
throughout the country. 

As an illustration of our ef- 
fort to link the bank directly 


with the growth of the com- 
munity, we are now inserting 
in the magazines a series of 
advertisements, several of 
which emphasize the intimate 
relation which, for almost one- 
hundred years, has existed be- 
tween the bank and the com- 
mercial and industrial forces 
of New England. In one of 
these advertisements reference 
is made to the fact that the 
first president of the Shawmut 
Bank, Benjamin T. Reed, was 
one of a committee of Boston 
merchants appointed in 1839 to 
negotiate with Samuel Cunard 
for a direct steamship line be- 
tween Boston and England. 

These few references to our 
advertising activity serve to 
illustrate the scope of our ad- 
vertising, and to emphasize our 
purpose to maintain a direct 
and definite connection with 
the community, and that we 
link ourselves closely with its 
local and national history and 
tradition. There can, of course, 
be little question that the main- 
tenance of an active interest 
in the development of the com- 
munity as indicated in our ad- 
vertising program, and in the 
activity of our officers, is of 
immeasurable value in the crea- 
tion of good-will. Through this 
association of historic interest 
and practical support, it is pos- 
sible to demonstrate the broad 
foundation upon which the pol- 
icy of the bank has been estab- 
lished and maintained for al- 
most a century. 


Advertising Travelers Checks 
By ROGER WARNER 


‘THE ‘TRAVELERS CHECK, which 
today is being used more and 
more by all who travel for busi- 
ness or pleasure reasons, has 
behind it a most interesting 
story of banking invention and 
of pioneering in new banking 
fields. ‘Travelers checks were 
the result of a definite need, 
and their almost universal use 
is to be explained by the fact 


that they have met that need 
fully and well. 

Thirty years ago the usual 
way to carry money on travels 
abroad was in cash, individual 
bank drafts, or by letters of 
credit issued by a very few 
American banks, Carrying 
large amounts of cash was al- 
ways dangerous, for it put a 
premium on theft; and the cash 
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once lost was usually gone for- 
ever. Bank drafts were cum- 
bersome for the ordinary trav- 
eler. Letters of credit could 
be negotiated only at the cor- 
respondents of the issuing 
bank, only at certain banking 
hours, and with irksome for- 
malities of identification. Both 
bank drafts and letters of 
credit, moreover, were liable to 
subject the traveler to losses 
by exchange. 

The president of the Ameri- 
can Express Company had had 
occasion to realize first-hand 
the deficiencies of all methods 
of carrying travel funds in for- 
eign lands. Upon his return to 
the United States he started 
certain men in his organization 
to work upon a piece of finan- 
cial paper which should have 
none of the weaknesses he had 
found in his travel financing. 
It was Marcellus F. Berry, at 
that time general manager of 
the foreign department, who at 
length devised the travelers 
check as we know it today. 
The first travelers check was 
put in use in 1891. 

The new form of financial pa- 
per met every requirement in 
which the older forms of travel 
funds had fallen down. It 
could be cashed anywhere at 
any hour of the day the trav- 
eler needed to spend money. 
Identification formalities were 
done away with by the device 
of signatures and_ counter- 
signature. The check carried 
a list of equivalents in the most 
used currencies of the world, 
which made certain that the 
traveler should receive a just 
exchange 

sut the battle was not over 
with the invention of the trav- 
elers check. Much time and 
the expenditure of thousands of 
dollars were necessary before 
anything like universal recogni- 
tion could be claimed for the 
new form of financial paper. 
Banks had to be circularized to 
introduce to them the travelers 
check. Hotels, restaurants and 
shops, tourist bureaus, ticket 
Offices and steamship lines had 
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DOUGLAS MALCOLM 


General Manager of Advertising American Express Company, 
New York 


OUGLAS MATI.COLM was brought to New York 
from Chicago to start an advertising department 
for the American Express Company in 1915. Prior to 
that he had been six years in the advertising department 
of the International Harvester Company, of Chicago. 


He is a Scotch-Canadian by birth, but came to the 
United States young enough to spend eight years at 
school in Massachusetts, graduating from Harvard in 
1906. 
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The Sky- Blue Passport — 


th only the sky as the limit of its wse field 





Broodway, New York 


American Express Company 
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From the Sahara to the Ritz | 


American 
65 Br 








Showing copy with 


to be told of its strong points 
and of the responsibility of the 
great business organization 
back of it. 

As has been stated, the first 
field and the most cultivated 
one was Europe, to which thou- 
sands of American travelers 
journeyed each summer. The 
war found the American Ex- 
press ‘Travelers Check widely 
used in all foreign lands, and 
found it ready, moreover, to 
stand the acid tests of mora- 
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Anywhere — Everywhere 
The Round World ’Round 


On the sands of Sahara, or at a Ritz yee 2 
lands, at home or abroad, or sailing the Seven 


American Express Travelers ae 
DOLLARS — STERLING — FRANC 
ere pen good as good American ld 
Acceptable everywhere. The insured money of all nations. 
Guard your travel funds against theft or loss. 
Convenient, simple, safe, » these * “chy blue” financial 
of the thousands of represent. 
iy Financial 
For sale at Express Offices or Banks 
For all journeys secure your stea: tickets, hotel reserva- 
Come ans acai, 62 Sine your enuiee 2 tous Gauugn che 
American Express Travel Department. 


American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York 
laternations! Banking — Shipping— T reve! and Foreign Trade 
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Emphasizing the fact that they are 
universally accepted as money 


wnich American Express checks were nationally advertised 


toria in the trying days of 1914 
in European lands. 

Up to this time no great ad- 
vertising campaigns had been 
carried on in media which were 
read by the buying public. 
Banks had been’ generously 
solicited and were recommend- 
ing travelers checks to their 
traveling patrons; but the great 
field of advertising direct to the 
consumer had _ not_ been 
scratched, save for millions of 
folders which had been distrib- 
uted through banks and selling 
agencies. 

The close of the war saw a 
campaign started in quality and 
class publications to bring home 
to the public the valuable 
points of the American Express 
Travelers Checks which had al- 
ready made its position so in- 
vulnerable in foreign lands, and 
to point out how these features 
were equally valuable to trav- 
elers in the home land. This 
copy was, perforce, mainly 
educational in scope. It was, 
in fact, the simplest reason- 
why copy; telling the what, 
why, and how of a travelers 
check; and adapting it to the 
journey of any reader, whether 
he voyaged to foreign lands or 
made a business or pleasure 
trip of a few days into the 
next state. The new French 
franc and pound sterling trav- 
elers checks, devised to protect 
the traveler against abnormal 


exchange conditions after the 
yar, were introduced to the 
public in this campaign. In 
these advertisements no illus- 
trations were used. 

This campaign was eminently 
successful, for it increased sales 
fifty-nine per cent. over those 
of 1919. 

In 1918 the express compa- 
nies had been consolidated un- 
der government control; and 
the American Express Com- 
pany, the only one to keep its 
identity, had launched on a 








— than acceptable everywhere. 
Better than good American gold 
the world over. Proof against loss or 
theft. 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


DOLL Ams — STERLING — FRANCS 
The Insured Money of All Nations 
For sale at Express Offices or Banks 
For all journeys secure your steamship tickets 
hotel reservations and itineraries; of plan your 
cruise or tour through the American Expres 
Travel Depart: 


American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York 
International Banking — Shipping Travel and Foreign Trede 








A national campaign introduced the 
checks to the public 
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great program of expansion in 
all its former activities other 
than domestic parcel carrying 
—international banking, ship- 
ping, travel and foreign trade. 
New offices were rapidly being 
added to an already far-flung 
organization in the commercial 
and financial centers of the 
world, and the foreign strength 
of the company was approach- 
ing its present eminent posi- 
tion. 

In consequence, the cam- 
paign on travelers checks which 
has been used in 1921 took on 
a different aspect. The in- 
creased sales of the previous 
vear indicated that the reason- 
why copy had done its work 
well, that American travelers 
were realizing how the travelers 
checks could be of value to 
them whenever they left home. 
Having achieved this point, 
Advertising Manager Douglas 
Malcolm of the American Ex- 
press Company was ready to 
use a type of advertising a 
little more interesting, a good 
bit fanciful; and one which 
should set forth, as well, the 
other ways in which the world- 
wide organization of the Amer- 
ican Express Company could 
help the traveler, besides sup- 
plying him with travel funds. 

Hence came the advertise- 
ments which have been seen this 
summer in the magazines of 
the quality group and in other 
high-class publications; and 
which have called forth so much 
favorable comment, and, what 
is more important, increases in 
sales to date of twenty-five per 
cent. over a year ago. The 
samples of this campaign re- 
produced herewith show how 
well first-rate art work and en- 
thralling copy can be applied 
even to the advertising of a 
form of financial paper. 

One of the first members of 
the series dealt with the “Super- 
man” whose signature on 
pieces of skyblue paper had the 
miraculous power to make your 
journey in foreign lands one 
unbroken trail of helpful at- 
tentions and personal courte- 
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Bank Advertising 
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SAMUEL CULVINER, JR. 


Assistant Manager Publicity Department Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York 


R. CULVINER was head of the advertising 
division of the publicity department before he 
was appointed assistant manager, this past month. 


Prior to his connection with the Guaranty Trust he 
was engaged in the advertising field and was connected 
with leading agencies. He has been with the bank since 
1917 and has been closely identified with the publicity 
and advertising during that period. 
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Banking world. 





The First Bank ov Broadway 


Ninety-Seven years ago the Chemical 
Bank defied precedent by locating on 
Broadway, not on Wall Street. 


To-day Broadway is lined by over a 
hundred banking houses. 


Such breadth of vision, soundness of 
judgment and decisive action have 
brought the Chemical National Bank 
to its present unique position in the 


Seeking New Business On Our Record 


CHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Founded 1824 


BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 








The ability wisely to look ahead—to display sound judgment not only of the 
present but of the future—is something in which a bank may take a just 
pride. The statement of this ability constitutes the strong feature. 
simply illustrated and well told in the above advertisement. 


sies’"—the latter referring to 
the manifold services at the 
American Express foreign of- 
fices as well as to the universal 
recognition accorded the check. 
Another advertisement headed 
“From the Sahara to the 
Ritz” shows a game of cards 
in progress in a Bedouin tent; 
and has called forth a number 
of testimonials from _ well- 
traveled individuals, who say 
they have used travelers checks 


under just such circumstances. 
Still another member of the 
series headed “The Sky Blue 
Passport,” calls attention to 
the unique color of the Ameri- 
can Express Travelers Checks. 
Another heading is “The Breeze 
of the Seven Seas,”—money, of 
course,—and goes on to show 
how the travelers check solves 
this problem on all journeys by 
land or sea. “The Invisible 
SAFE That Accompanies You” 


MAGAZINE 


deals first of all with the 
security of the travelers check. 
It is noticeable that each ad- 
vertisement covers all the talk- 
ing points of the travelers 
check, as well as tying it 
up with the other services of 
the American Express Com- 
pany. 

Along with this advertising 
direct-to-consumer there _ has 
been running a campaign in the 
better bankers’ magazines, 
which drives home the advan- 
tages to the dealer of providing 
for the use of his patrons the 
American Express Travelers 
Check. This campaign is in 
connection with the circulariza- 
tion of banks by the American 
Express Company and the close 
touch kept with banks by the 
agents and representatives of 
the company. 

Advertising Manager Doug- 
las Malcolm thus sums up the 
policy of the American Ex- 
press Company on_ travelers 
check advertising: 

“In planning advertising such 
as this company carries on, 
petty vision has no place. The 
world must be seen as a unit. 
From 65 Broadway, New York, 
we must visualize our patron as 
he travels in a mud village in 
Central Argentine, in the dis- 
organized towns of Soviet Rus- 
sia, in the select circle of the 
best London clubs. 

“Our conception of our ad- 
vertising message is to bring 
forth the fact that an American 
Express Travelers Check is not 
merely a bit of semi-currency, 
but a financial talisman which 
can be spent the world over, 
which protects the traveler 
from the hazards of his travel, 
and from the excessive demands 
of money changers. 

“The majority of travelers 
checks are sold at banks. A 
bank’s obligation to its patron 
is one of the most sensitive 
sinews in all commerce. It is 
with a complete sense of our 
responsibility to banks selling 
our travelers checks, that we 
have undertaken to provide the 
customer who thus naturally 
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comes to us, not only with a 
form of travel funds, but with 
the facilities of a business and 
social headquarters which are 
his to command in almost all 
foreign lands frequented by 
Americans.” 


i 


Making Use of News 
Items 


Every BANK HAS a means of 
obtaining continuous and legiti- 
mate publicity through the 
preparation of news items for 
the news columns of the local 
newspaper. E. H. Kittredge, 
publicity manager of the Old 
Colony Trust Company of Bos- 
ton discussed this subject as 
follows before the convention 
of the New England Bankers 
Association: 


The preparation of news items 
for the news columns of daily pa- 
pers affords another means of ob- 
taining publicity, which although 
not lending itself to accurate 
checking, may nevertheless be a 
potent means to the end in view, 
namely, the growth of your insti- 
tution. Public opinion may be ef- 
fectively moulded in your favor 
ty means of unshaded acccunts of 
your activities, and statements 
from or addresses by your ofli- 
cers, or comment by them on cur- 
rent financial affairs. 

Reading matter of this char- 
acter must have real news value 
in order to get into the newspa- 
pers. Ordinarily the public will 
read, and the newspaper will be 
glad to receive items or articles 
of timely interest. May I here 
Suggest concrete examples of 
what I mean: 


1. Extentions and enlargements 
to the bank’s property or staff. 


2. Changes in its personnel. 


3. The declaration of extra divi- 
dends—a reflection not only of the 
bank's prosperity, but also of the 
community it serves. 

4. Innovations in management. 

5. Welfare work. 


° 
6. The « pening of branch offices. 
7 


Anniversaries. 

8. The financial statement of 
your bank at the call periods, 
with comparative figures, if pos- 
sible. 

Such items, I insist, must be 
real news, and should be insured 
a faithful narration by being 
handed to an editor or reporter 
with whom the bank official in 
charge of publicity is intimately 
acquainted. The items should be 
written inply and = straightfor- 
Wardly, and not be buried in a 
mass of editorial comment. 


‘Old Bullion” 


ee has been known since the 
od in 1857, when it was the only 
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To have kept faith under trying circumstances is the best guaranty a 
bank can offer for its subsequent history. This strong element in 
the Chemical’s record is picturesquely and forcefully brought out 
in this advertisement. 


The Bank and Its Windows 


By ELWOOD 


‘THE MERCHANT OF Topay truly 
appreciates the value of his dis- 
play windows. The broad ex- 
panses of plate glass which 
line our business thorough- 
fares are ample proof of this 
fact. Yet to the average bank- 
er, his window:has remained 
merely a means to the entry of 
light into his banking room. In 


ROBINSON, JR. 


order to keep out the gaze of 
the curious passer-by, a screen 
of some sort is usually erected. 
At night the bank window is 
a dark blot in a line of brightly 
illuminated stores. 

“But a merchant is quite 
differently situated,” the bank- 
er will say. “He displays his 
goods. How can I display my 
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Keep Us In Touch 
With Your Work 


Each month in this department cur- 


rent advertising matter is reproduced 
and commented upon. THE BANK- 
ERS MAGAZINE keeps on file bank 


advertising matter from all parts of 


the country—newspaper ads, book- 


lets, folders, specialties, etc. 


Keep us in touch with your own 
publicity work. We will gladly re- 
view and criticize your advertising 
matter, and perhaps we will be able 
to give you some ideas that you will 
find valuable. 

We are especially interested in 
newspaper ads. Clip out your ads as 
they are published and send them 
along to us. Each month the best of 
them are reproduced in Banking 
Publicity. 


Address all communications to: 


PUBLICITY EDITOR 


i BANKERS 
MAGAZINE 


253 Broadway, New York 

















resources or the quality of 
service I am equipped to ren- 
der. I have no merchandise to 
sell” The answer to this js 
that anything which may be 
said in a newspaper ad or on 
a bill board may be told more 
effectively by means of a win- 
dow display. True, not so 
many people will see it, but a 
display can be made so attrac- 
tive that more people will 
remember it. And it is the re- 
membrance that counts. 

Another objection which is 
sometimes raised is that win- 
dow advertising is not dignified 
for banks. ‘To this I would 
say that it depends entirely 
upon the way the advertising is 
handled. Just as a financial in- 
stitution would not use the 
same newspaper lay-out as a 
fire sale, so must the bank win- 
dow differ widely from that of 
the 5 and 10 cent store. Dig- 
nity and character may be ex- 
pressed in the display window 
as well as in nearly any other 
form of advertising. 

For the bank which has sev- 
eral windows available for dis- 
play purposes there are a num- 
ber of types of exhibits which 
should prove desirable. They 
may be grouped under three 
general divisions. (1). Inter- 
esting collections of coins, an- 
tiques, butterflies, etc. which 
are secured from private col- 
lections or from the local 
museums. These are used prin- 
cipally for their attraction 
value, that is, to attract atten- 
tion to our windows and to 
accustom the passing public to 
look for interesting display 
therein. (2). Displays of local 
products furnished by manu- 
facturers. These exhibits have 
the double value of advertising 
the city’s industries to the pub- 
lic generally, and of creating 4 
feeling of good-will between the 
lank and the manufacturer 
that has frequently resulted in 
securing excellent accounts. 
(8). Displays advertising some 
department of the bank or some 
service which the bank has to 
offer. These windows are, of 
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course, most productive of di- 
rect results, but at the same 
time are most difficult to make 
interesting. It must always be 
kept in mind that unless each 
window contains something of 
high attraction value, it will be 
impossible to secure more than 
the passing glance of the man 
on the street. 

A particularly successful dis- 
play along this line which we 
recently used announced the en- 
larged facilities of our safe de- 
posit department. Having se- 
cured several models of old- 
fashioned time locks, some with 
an especial historical interest, 
we exhibited them in connection 
with a central poster telling of 
our new vaults and calling at- 
tention to the more modern 
type of equipment used in 
them. 

Another window which shows 
the possibilities of combining 
objects of considerable display 
value with an advertisement of 
some department of the bank, 
is contained in the “Save for a 
Vacation” idea. Here pictures 
of mountain or seaside resorts, 
sporting goods, mounted game, 
ete. will draw the attention and 
add the necessary “human in- 
terest” to the “Open a Saving 
Account for Your Summer Va- 
cation” poster. 

The final and conclusive test 
which must be applied to every 
kind of advertising is the test 
of results. Upon this basis we 
must judge the value of win- 
dow display. I have suggested 
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MAP oF 


VIRGINIA 


Prepared by 
NATIONAL STATE # CITY BANK 








The National State and City Bank of Richmond issues this map show- 
ing the agricultural output of each county 


above the possibility of securing 
the accounts of industrial con- 
cerns through offering them a 
window in which to exhibit their 
preducts. While such accounts 
may show the possibility of 
windew displays, they are noi 
a test of the advertising value 
of a window. 

fn order to arrive at the ac- 
iual power of a display to put 
over an idea I recently kept 
account over a series of weeks 
of the number of small nickel 
home safes distributed with 
new savings accounts. Alter- 
nating weeks I placed a dis- 
play of home safes in the win- 
dow which were allowed to re- 
main for one week and then 
taken out for one week. I then 
took an average of the number 
of safes distributed during the 


MAIN FLOOR PLAN. 








For the convenience of depositors the First National Bank in St. Louis 
reproduces this main floor plan on its statement folder 


weeks when the window display 
was used and again when it 
was not used The results 
showed that an average of 36.5 
per cent. more safes were dis- 
tributed during the weeks 
when the display appeared than 
when it did not appear. This 
percentage would have been 
even larger were it not for a 
cumulative effect of the display 
which was apparent in the in- 
creased number of safes re- 
quested during the weeks when 
the window was not used after 
it had appeared several times. 
But despite this fact, the fig- 
ures show clearly that window 
displays are good advertising. 

The above facts would seem 
conclusive. The field of bank 
window display advertising is 
relatively a new one. The de- 
velopments which time will 
bring can only be guessed at. 
Yet I confidently believe that 
the window display will one day 
become a regular advertising 
medium for every banking 
establishment. 


& 


“ADVERTISING doesn’t jerk—it 
pulls—a steady pull. 

“Every ad goes to confirm 
the one before it—to strengthen 
the one that is to follow and 
there’s no waste of effort or 
money. 

“The stayer wins every 
time.”—American Machinist. 
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“Whose financial advice will 
take the place of mine?” 
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TRUST COMPANY 


HIGH POINT 
SALISBURY 


An effective trust advertisement 


Some Southern Bank Advertising 
By R. D. CASSMORE 


THE VARIETY OF APPEALS one 
ean use in bank advertising 
seems almost endless, yet three 
or four strike closer to the 
daily lives of people than all 
the others. 

Many banks are suggesting 
in their newspaper advertising 
to save the pennies, nickels and 
dimes and put them in a bank 
that parents help their children 
for safe keeping. The Chero- 
kee County Bank, of Centre, 
Ala., uses an illustration show- 
ing a boy depositing money and 
the headline “Teach Children 
To Save” and follows with: 

Start the kiddies right by mak- 
ing them WANT to save their 
money. A personal savings ac- 
count in a high-class banking in- 
stitution like this where children 
are given the proper attention 
and encouragement to handle 
their own finances is a good start 
in the right direction. One dol- 
lar opens an account. 

Bank advertising of a simi- 
lar nature is used by the Far- 
mers State Bank, of Ashland, 
Ala. This advertisement has 
the headline “That Saving 
Habit,” and the picture of an 
oak tree with another picture 


of a boy at the receiving 
teller’s window. The advertis- 
ment continues: 


Saving is a matter of habit. 
And the habit grows just like the 
savings. To acquire the habit 
when young with small sums is to 
practice the habit when older with 
larger sums. So encourage the 
little fellow to start a savings ac- 
count with us at once, and watch 
the habit grow. 


If there is one time that a 
fellow needs money, and plenty 
of it that time is when he is 
getting married. The Farmers 
and Merchants Bank, of Cen- 
tre, Ala., cleverly took advan- 
tage of ihis need by having a 
picture of a wedding in ther 
advertisen:ent and the heading 
“Plenty of Funds.” The adver- 
tisement continued: 


The time will come, young man, 
for you to march up the aisle 
with the dearest girl in the world 
beside you. When you marry 
though, you will want to have on 
hand a substantial bank account, 
for there is no affinity between 
love and poverty. We pay inter- 
est on your savings. 


It isn’t every headline that 
strikes home as strongly as the 
one used by the Andalusia Na- 
tional Bank, of Andalusia, Ala. 


Just three words in big black 
type, “Crisp Yellow Bills.” 
Following this was the word- 
ing: 

Look mighty inviting to you as 
you put your hand down deep 
into your trousers pocket and pull 
out your bill roll. They look in- 
viting to others also. The mere 
fact that instead of carrying 
around a neat leather bank book, 
you sport a ‘“‘roll’’ marks you as 
game for the footpad, the blue 
sky operator and all his brethren. 
Money in the bank signifies that 
you are thrifty and wise. De- 
posit your earnings in this insti- 
tution. Pay by check. 


In agricultural districts the 
farmer has money when he sells 
his crops. This is the way thé 
First National Bank, of Anda- 
lusia, Ala., took advantage of 
this condition: 


Make every dollar work every 
day for you. As you sell your 
crops this harvest time, you can 
make your crop money = start 
working for you in a four per 
cent. Certificate of Deposit here. 
These certificates are written for 
any amount, and if held for three 
months or longer pay four per 
cent. from pay of deposit for all 
fuli months. Have your money 
working for you where it is abso- 
lutely safe. 


The usual type of bank ad- 
vertising is used by an Ala- 
bama bank. A small headline 
says this is “The Place to 
Bank,” and this is followed by 
the statement that this bank 
has “unexcelled equipment for 
sound banking in every detail.” 
It certainly is conservative and 
dignified but will it produce 
business for the bank? 

A somewhat unusual and new 
appeal in bank advertising was 
used by the First National 
Bank, of Birmingham, Ala. 
The headline was “Is Your In- 
surance Payable to a Minor 
Child?” It then went on to 
say: 

If your insurance is payable to 
an individual! beneficiary—your 
son or your daughter—who is 4 
minor, it will be necessary to have 
a guardian appointed for that 
beneficiary before the insurance 
can be paid. The guardian ap- 
pointed by the probate court may 
not be such a person as you would 
select, and the management of 
the estate in the probate court 
will subject it to court cost and 
other expenses of guardianship 
Save these expenses and the risks 
of guardianship by making your 
insurance payable to a trustee of 
your own selection and direct for 
yourself how the estate shall be 
invested and _ distributed. The 
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trust department of this bank 
specializes in the handling of such 
trusts. 


Since the Federal Reserve 
System came into existence 
there has been opened up an- 
other strong appeal for the 
bank advertising manager. Peo- 
ple are just beginning to real- 
ize what a membership in this 
system means for any bank, and 
banks will do well to give this 
form of appeal careful consid- 
eration. The First National 
Bank, of Andalusia, Ala., used 
an illustration showing Uncle 
Sam with his arms full of 
money bags, and a protecting 
hand labeled “Federal Re- 
serve.” A headline at the top 
says “Our Bank is a Member 
of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem,” and below “It Protects 
Depositors and Encourages 
Business.” Then it went on to 
say: 

The Federal Reserve System of 
Banks is the financial system of 
the nation. From North, East 
South and West hundreds of banks 
are joined together for the pro- 
tection of each other, the protec- 
tion of depositors, and the devel- 
opment of our enterprises. Being 
a member bank, we offer you this 
greater protection for your money 
and greater benefits for your busi- 
ness. No account too small for 


our most careful attention, none 
too large for our ability to handle. 


Probably everybody likes to 
be known as a “live wire.” The 
First National Bank, of Ash- 
land, Ala. thinks so for they 
recently used an advertisement 
which read as follows: “Every 
live wire has a bank account. 
Are you a live wire? Check 
book supplied. Four per cent. 
on savings.” 

Nearly every bank has safe 
deposit vaults but few adver- 
tise the fact except in an in- 
cidental way. The Anniston 
National Bank, of Anniston, 
Ala., believes, however, that 
this service is worth advertis- 
ing. The headline is “A Legal 
Document Lost.” 


May be no better than no docu- 
ment at all. Wills, deeds, securi- 
les, Marriage licenses, and every 
other paper or article the loss of 
which micht cause hardship or 
regret, sliould be placed in a safe 
deposit box. Select from among 
the differ 


it sizes of boxes in our 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
OPENS NEW PARIS OFFICE 


HE Bankers Trust Company of New 
York has moved its Paris Office from 


heart of commercial and historic Paris 


The exteror of the building, which has 


the requirements of a modern banking 
Anstitut omy 

American business men. travelers, and 
residents on the continent, who are in 





3 & 5 Place Vendome, Paris 











The Bankers Trust Company of New 
York used this copy to announce 
the opening of its new Paris 
office 


vault the one best suited to your 
requirements. The cost of rental 
is small. 


Does the fact that a certain 
bank is the oldest in the county 
carry any weight in securing 
business? Probably some but 
it does not appear like a very 
strong appeat to a_ business 
man who is looking for real 
service from his banker. The 
Ashville Savings Bank, of Ash- 
ville, Ala., makes this state- 
ment regarding age, and then 
says: “We invite new accounts 
on the same basis on which we 
are serving our present custo- 
mers.” 

Is the bank a public institu- 
tion or partly so? The Ameri- 
can Trust and Savings Bank, 
Birmingham, Ala., evidently 
think so for they use this head- 
ing: “A Quasi Public Institu- 
tion,” and follow with: 

The modern bank is a quasi 
public institution rendering serv- 
ice in its community far beyond 
that for which it receives pay. 
We render every service and ac- 
commodation consistent with pru- 
dent and conservative banking. 
“A Goon Frrnp May BE a 
Poor Executor” is the good 
newspaper advertisement head- 
line used by the Union Trust 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


681 


Unique Observance of an 
Anniversary Week 


AN ANNIVERSARY WEEK Celebra- 
tion with some unusual fea- 
tures, was observed recently by 
the Toledo Savings Bank and 
Trust Company of Toledo. 

This institution is the oldest 
savings bank in the city, and 
has always made a feature of 
historical incidents in its pub- 
licity. But this year, some- 
thing new, an Historical Toledo 
Exhibition, was the big feature 
of the fifty-third anniversary, 
and quite by accident, too. 

It came about in this way. 
As the fifty-third anniversary 
week approached, Maurice El- 
gutter, who prepares the 
bank’s publicity, began to seek 
some new historical material to 
use in the birthday week copy. 

So he took the public into 
his confidence by inserting in 
the daily papers, small adver- 
tisements, asking for the loan 
of old photographs, books, 
maps, ete. that people might 
have in their possession. 
The advertisements particular- 
ly asked for such material, 
which referred to the last half- 
century. 

It was the original intention 
to reproduce such pictures of 
early Toledo as were suitable,. 
in the anniversary week copy. 
But the response was so ex- 
ceptional, that the use grew 
into something much greater. 
In response to the ads and 
small items in the news col- 
umns, old books, maps, photo- 
graphs and other relics began 
to pour in. Then came _ the 
idea; this material is so plenti- 
ful and so interesting; why not 
use all of it, for an historical 
exhibition, that will enable the 
older generation to _ re-live 
pioneer days, and will give the 
younger men and women a 
slight suggestion, at least, of 
what the old days were like. 

Such an exhibit the material 
became, relics being prominent- 
ly placed on tablets and ledges, 
in the front of the main counting 
room, with appropriate signs 
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53 Years pam Today 
This Bank Began Business 


News Items 


un the Blade 
of July 21, 1868 


View Our Historical 
Collection 


Get Your Copy of 
Historical Toledo 


One of the interesting anniversary ad- 
vertisements used by this Toledo bank 
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calling attention to the various 
pieces. 

So enthusiastically was the 
exhibit received by the public, 
that the bank continued it for 
several days after the anniver- 
sary week had ended, to per- 
mit those who had been unable 
to get down earlier, to view the 
collection. ‘There was hardly 
an hour of the day, that there 
were not six to ten people and 
more, studying the various 
relics. 

The daily newspapers gave a 
great amount of space to the 
exhibit in their news columns, 
much of it, without any request 
on the part of the bank. The 
collection offered such human 
interest features that the edi- 
tors sent reporters to view it 
and write feature stories. 

Even after the exhibit had 
been on display for several 
days, people continued to bring 
in photographs and books per- 
taining to the early history of 
the city. It seemed as if every- 


body had some relic, and all 


were delighted to loan them for 
the public to see. 

Among the exhibits was a 
city map and a city directory 
of the year the bank began 
business. Capital was made of 
this in the newspaper adver- 
tising for the week, which in- 
vited people to come in and 
find their names, or those of 
their parents or grandparents, 
in the old directory. 

Public acknowledgment of 
all matter loaned, was made 
by means of an advertisement 
in which all persons bringing 
in historical matter, were men- 
tioned and cordially thanked. 
In addition to this, each one 
of these persons received a per- 
sonal letter of thanks, signed 
by the bank’s president. 

On the exact anniversary 
day, July 21, the bank’s fifty- 
third birthday, a newspaper ad- 
vertisement was used, carrying 
on one side, a column made up 
of news items which appeared 
in the papers, on the day that 
the bank opened in 1868. This 
made a most interesting par- 
allel with the current news of 
the day. For instance, one 
item spoke of President John- 
son and the fourteenth or re- 
construction amendment; an- 
other of the shawls and hoop- 
skirts being worn by women, 
and still another told of call 
money being three per cent. 

In connection with the anni- 
versary week, the bank also is- 
sued a brief history of the city, 
a booklet entitled “Historic 
Toledo.” ‘This book was a com- 
pilation of ten sketches cover- 
ing the story of the city, that 
had appeared as a series of 
newspaper advertisements, sev- 
eral months earlier. 

This book was not only asked 
for by hundreds of visitors at 
the bank, but the president of 
Toledo University requested 
that he might have sufficient 
copies to give one to each 
student. 

In the opinion of C. L.. 
Reynolds, president of the ‘To- 
ledo Savings Bank and Trust 


Company, this bank has never 


had as many visitors during 
any week in_ its history, as 
came through its doors anni- 
versary week. Also he feels 
that the way in which the ex- 
hibit made the bank talked 
about was of immense publicity 
value, as was the space given 
to the event in the daily news 
columns. 

The only expense in- 
volved in the exhibit was in- 
creased newspaper space for 
the one week, and for this, Mr. 
Reynolds feels, the bank was 
more than repaid. 
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“Evkuart’s BieGéest Bank 
Wants to be Your Biggest 
Friend” is a good slogan used 
by the St. Joseph Valley Bank 
of Elkhart, Ind. 
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Is the Union Trust \ 


Building Merely a 
Landmark to You? 
Does it bring to your mind For thirty years the Union 
only « well known office Trust 
building 


Is it merely « place at which 
you take your bearings as 
you pass.down busy Gris- 
wold Street 


Union Trust means thet— 


Give us an opportunity 
to show how much 
than a landmark it can be 
to you 


Sli =?) 


une 


Me = 


Clnion € Trust Compa 


One of a series of advertisements 
featuring the building and location 
of this Detroit trust company 





Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 


matter issued by them. 


Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes. 


A 
Adams, F. R., Will Co. 
Allen, W. S., pub., mgr., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Anderson, R. P., adv. mgr., Sacramento-San 
Joaquin Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 
Ansley, D., Central Tr. Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


Nat'l Bank, Joliet, Ill. 
Southwark Nat’l Bank, 


B 
Bader, A. F., asst. cash., Old State Nat’l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Bailey, C. W., pres., lst Nat’l Bank of Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. 
Banco Mercantil 
Peru, S. A. 

Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 

Baty, E. N., mgr. new bus. dept. Englewood 
State Bk., 63d St. & Yale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Bauder, R. E., Union Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Baugher, E. M., pres., Home Bldg. Ass'n Co., 
Newark, Ohio. 

Berry, C. F., adv. 
troit, Mich. 

Bell, H. W., director serv. 
N 


Americano del Peru, Lima, 


mgr., Union Trust Co., De- 


, Svgs. Bank of Utica, 

Bennett, ‘H. D., asst. cash., Capital Nat’l Bank, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Berger, H. C., cash., Marathon Co. Bk., 
sau, Wis. 

Bernhardt, J., vice-pres., Cotton 
r. Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Bize, L. A., pres., Citizens Bank & Tr. 

Tanmipa, Fla. 
Blethen, J. O., cash., Security Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 


Yuma, Ariz. 
Block, R., pub. Trust Co., 
Bank of 


Wau- 
Belt Svgs. & 


Co., 


mgr., Citizens 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Boyd, W. A., vice-pres., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Branham, D. R., director pub., Hellman Com’! 
Tr. & Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Brown, G. W. C., asst. secy., Tidewater Bank 
& Tr. Co., Norfolk, Va 

Brown, R. A., asst. cash., ‘Citizens Nat’l Bank, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Buennagel, L. A., mgr. serv. dept., 
Svgs. & Tr. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Burton, E. C., V.-P., Pennsylvania Nat’l Bank, 
Chester, Pa 

Butzloff, H. M., asst. 
Atlantic, Iowa. 

Buzbee, M. A., adv. 
Commerce & Tr. Pass 


lst Nat’l 


Fletcher 


cash., Iowa State Bank, 
mgr., Amenican Bank of 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Caplan, H. B., secy. to pres., Canal-Com’l Tr. 
& Svgs. Bank, New Orleans, La. 
Childress, F. B., adv. mgr., Atlantic Nat'l 

Bank, Jacksonville, Fla 
Clabaugh, S. F., cash., City "Nat'l Bank, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. 
Coon, H. J., 68 Farnham Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
Corrigan, J. V., pub. mgr., Atlanta Tr. Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Crary, > F., asst. cash., Internat’l Bkg. Corp., 
Culbreth, E. E., Com’l _ Bank, Raleigh, N.C. 
Davy, C. C., Atty. East Side Svgs. Bank, Roch- 
ester, N. ¥. 
Dayton, T. S., Guaranty Tr. Co., 
Equitable Tr. Co., 


De Bebian, A., 
a Be 
Deily, H. E., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bk., Phila., Pa. 
Delson, L. E., pub. mgr., Central Tr. Co., of 
Illinois, Chicago, Ill. 
De Wilde, J., pub., mgr., American Nat’l Bank, 


Pe »ndleton, Ore. 
Dysart, W. R., cash., 1st Nat’l Bank, Ripon, 
Wis. 


pub.. megr., 


adv. megr., 


ist Nat’l Bank, 
Bank, 


E 
Eberspacher, J. C., asst. cash., 
Shelbyville, Il. 
North Side Svgs. 


Ekirch, A. A., secy., 
ee 

Ellsworth, F. W., vice- ; apy Hibernia Bk. & Tr. 
Co., New Orleans, La 

Etter, R. W., Merch. & Planters Bk., Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

Co., Cam- 


F 
Frost, L. A., Guaranty Tr. 


bridge, 


treas., 
Mass. 


Garner, P., pub., mgr., 
Winston. Salem, 

Gehle, F. W., mgr. adv. 
Metals Nat’l Bank, N. 

Gillmore, M. S., Buck & Glenn, Inc., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Gonthier, H. G., dir. pub., Bank of Hochelaga, 
112 St. James St., Montreal, Que. 
Grimm, i> is mer., bus. ext. dept. 

Tr. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
H 
Farmers & Mechanics Tr. Co., West 


G 
Wpeheria Bk. & Tr. Co., 


Gent. Mechanics & 


Security 


Hall, J. C., 
Chester, ‘a. 

Hall, W. R. -» com’l serv. 
Bk., Phila., Pa. 

Heuchling, F. G., vice-pres., Northwestern Trust 
& Svgs. Bank, Chicago, III. 

Hammond, R. P., bus. serv. dept., Second Ward 
Securities Co., a Wis. 

Hamsher, C. F., pres., 1st Nat'l Bank, Los 
Gatos, Cal. 

Handerson, C. H., Union Tr. Co., Cleveland, O. 

Haskell, E. G., Barnett Nat'l Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Heuchling, F. G., vice-pres., 
& Svgs. Bank, Chicago, I 

Higgins, A. E., adv. serv., 2929 B’way., N. Y. C. 

Higley, J. N., adv., dept., lst Nat'l Bank, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Hirt, E. C., Banco Hispano 
Enipresas Electricas, 
Madrid, Spain. 

tloagland, J. G., City Bank, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Hodgins, J. H., pub. dept., Union Bank of 

Canada, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

Hokanson, N. M., adv. mgr., State Bank of 
Chicago, Ill. 

Holdam, J. V., adv. mgr., Chattanooga Svgs. 
Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Home Bank of Canada, editor, 

Monthly, Toronto, Canada. . 

Hotze, R. E., Jr., adv. mgr., Planters Nat’l 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Hudson, P. L., asst. cash., Ist Nat’l 
Corona, Cal. 

tfunter, H. G., vice-pres.; treas., 
Terminal Tr. Co., Kansas City, o. 

Hutchins, E. M., — mgr., Seaboard Nat’l 
Bank, N. Y. 


dept., Phila. Nat’l 


Northwestern Tr. 


Suizo, Para 
Plaza Canalejas, 3, 
Nat’! 


pub. mer., 


Home Bank 


Bank, 


Kansas City 


J 
Jessup, T., asst. cash., Woodlawn Tr. & Svgs. 
Bk., Chicago, II. 

Johnson, E. W., Warren Nat’l Bk., Warren, Pa. 
Johnson, S. W., mgr., new bus. dept. Seaboard 
Nat’l Bank, Norfolk, Va. 
Johnson, - H Jf., adv. dept., 


Co., N. ¥. 
ist & Citizens Nat’l 
Cc. 


Marine Tr. 


Jones, M. H., . cash., 
Bk., Elizabeth City, N. 
K 
Keeton, M., mgr. svgs. dept. Merchants & Far- 
mers Bank, Meridian, Miss. 

Keller, C. B., Jr., cash., Stroudsburg Nat’! 
Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Kittredge, E. H., pub. mgr., Old Colony Tr. 

Co., Boston, Mass. 
Kommers, W. J., pres., Union Tr. Co., Spokane, 
Wash. 


L 
Langstroth, E., New York Trust Co., N. Y. 
Lanier, B. W., asst. treas., United States Tr. 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Leitch, W. B., mgr. for. dept., Merchants Bank 
of Canada, Montreal. 
Lersner, V. A., comp., Witemure® Svgs. 
Bank, Bway. & Driggs Ave., eS lyn. 
Lyons, W. S., Union Trust Co., of D. C., 15th & 
H 8ts., Washington, D. C. 
M 

McCorkle, J. C., pub. mgr., City Nat’l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 

McDowell, J. H., 1st Tr. & Svgs. Bank, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Matthews. H. B., adv. mgr., S. W. Strauss & 
Co., 5th ‘Ave. at 46th St., N. ¥. C. 

Megan, T. F., asst. secy., Internat’l Tr. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Nat’l 
Roch- 


Merrill, F., adv. mgr., Northwestern 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn 

Meyer, A. J., pub. dept., Union Te. Ce 
ester, N. Y. 

Miner, J. H., mgr. dept. pub. relations, Seattle 
Nat’l Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
Moniteur des Interets Materiels, 27 

Bruxelles, Belgium. 
adv. mgr., Ist Nat'l 


Place de 
Bank, St. 


0. 

Morrish, Ww. F., vice-pres., Security Bk. & Tr. 
Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Morrow, P. E., care of Hackney & Moale Co., 
Asheville, N. C. 

Muller, J., 49 Sonneggstrasse, Zurich VI, 
erland. 
Muralt, H. de, 

Suisses, Zurich, 


Switz- 


sub-megr., Union de Banques 
Switzerland. 


Newton, E. mer. 
Bank, Cleveland, 

Norberg, P. G., Aktiebolaget Seen Handels- 
banken, Stockholm, Swed 


N 
| dept., Garfield Svgs. 


Oakes, R. W., asst. 
Bank, Watertown, 

Overton, J. A., cash., 
town Branch, 


secy., 


a Savings 
ty Nat’ 1 


Bank of Smith- 


Pleasants, W. S., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. Co., New 


Orleans, La. 
——— Vv. M., cash., Home Svgs. Bk., B’klyn, 
- 2 
Pratt, T. B., Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall 
8t., N. Y. C. 


Rankin, A. E., 
Buffalo, N. 
Raven, F. J., American Oriental Bkg. 

Shanghai, China. 
Loan & Tr. Co., 


Reese, R., Minnesota 
apolis, Minn. 

Reynolds, D. M., pub. mgr., Ist Nat’l Bank & 
Tr. & Svgs. ‘Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rittenhouse, C. M., Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., 
ie es 

Ruff, W. J., cash., Nat’l 
Wilkes- —— Pa. 

Ryland, C gr., new 

Nat’l ‘Suet —— 


Fidelity Tr. Co., 


R 
pub. megr., 
‘Xe 


Corp., 


Minne- 


Luzerne Co. Bank, 


bus. American 


Va. 


dept., 


A., cash., 1st Nat'l Bank, Brenham, 


G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall 
view: -pres., Virginia Tr. Co., Rich- 
Albert Frank & Co., 14 Stone 
Shoven, A. M., ‘cash., City Tr. & Svgs. 
Kankakee, III. 


Sloan, L. H., Nat’l City Bank, N. Y. 

Smith, A. C., pres., City Nat'l Bank, Clinton, Ta. 

Smith, A. T., mgr. special serv. dept. Industrial 
Svgs. Bank, Flint, Mich. 

Staker, F. M., mgr. pub. 
Banks, Kansas City, Mo. 

Starkweather, C. H., treas., 
Danielson, Conn. 

Stein, R., asst. cash., American Union Bk, N. Y. 

Stoner, J. H., pres., Peoples Nat'l Bank, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

Stover, J. C., secy-treas., Indiana Svgs. & Loan 
Ass’n., South Bend, Ind. 

Streicher, J. H., new bus. dept., 

ank & Tr. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


Schlenker, 
Tex. 
Sclater, A. 

St., N. 
Scott, W., 

mond, Va. 
Sellew, W. W., 

ins Ge Ee 
Bank, 


Commerce 


Co., 


dept., 


Danielson Tr. 


Com’! Svgs 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


Sullivan, T. J., pres., American Press League, 
11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 


T 
Tait, A. Gordon, pub. mgr., 
Canada, Montreal. 
Taylor, C. E., Jr., pres., Wilmington Svgs. & 
Tr. Co., Wilmington, C. 
Thomson, E. H., pub. mer., 
Tr. Co., Washington, 
Thruston, W. B., Jr., mgr. for. 
Nat’l Bank, Baltimore, Md. 


Royal Bank of 

naten Loan 

; } Merchants 
Vv 

Van Blarcom, W., asst. cash., 


Paterson, 
Van Leer, E. 


5 2nd Nat’l Bank, 
Ss. Metropolitan Tr. Co., N. ¥. C. 


Wadden, T. A., vice-pres., Lake Co. Nat’l Bank, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Wadden, T. A., vice-pres., Lake Co. Nat’! Bank, 
Madison, 8. D. 

Wallace, T. H., Farmers & Mechanics Svgs. 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn 

Wells, G. T., asst. cash., Denver Nat'l Bank, 
Denver, Colo. 

Williams, F. H., treas., reed City Svgs. 
stitution, Albany, N. 

Williams, J. E., asst. oJ Third Nat'l Bank, 
Scranton, Pa. 

——o J. L., vice-pres., Nat'l 
Bank, Greenville, Ss. 
Winship, A. L., vice- -pres., 
Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Withers, C. K., pub. megr., 
Bank, Trenton, N. J. 
Woolford, Withers, ~~. of America, 

& Madison Ave., Cc. 
Wormwood, C. K., 1st Nat’l Bank, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


In- 


Woodside 


Nat’l Shawmut 


Mechanics Nat'l 
40th St. 


adv. en 


Zambrano, A., Jr., care of A. Zambrano e hijos, 
Apartado No. 6, Monterrey, N. L., Mex. 
Zimmer, C. R., 1st Nat’l Bank, Emporium, Pa. 
Zimmerman, F. A., treas., Chambersburg Tr. 

Co., Chambersburg, a. 
Zimmerman, E., cash., Oak Park Tr. & 
Svgs. Bank, Oak Park, IIL. 
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NEW NAMES 


Alfriend, R. J., Jr., asst. cash., 
Bank, Norfolk, Va. 
Anderson, R., asst. cash., 
Greenville, S. C 
Banco di Roma, 
Bolla, Rodolfa, 
di Roma, 
Gatling, N. P., 

Bank, N. Y. 
Hosbach, J. T. A., 4th St. 
Izant, R. J., adv. mer., 

Sves. & Tr. Co., Cleveland, 
Malcolm, S. D., gen. mgr., adv. 

Express Company, i. i 

Federal 


Virginia Nat'l 


Norwood Nat’! Bank, 
head office, Rome, Italy. 
American re prese ntative, 
1 Wall St., N 

We Bas Chatham & Phenix Nat'l 


Nat’l Bank, Phila. Pa. 
Central Nat’l Bank 
Ohio. 

dept., American 


Banco 


Poole, John, pres., National Bank 
Washington, D. C 

Potter, H. E., asst. cash., Citizens Commercial 
& Svgs. Bank, Flint, Mich. 

Sherrill, W. M., Wyoming Nat'l Bank, Wilkes 
barre, Pa. 

Simons, M. , asst. treas., & Merch- 
ants Tr. Co., eee 

Smith, E. L., asst. cash., American Tr. 
cn. Mae Minor meng Tenn. 


Farmers 
>a. 


& Bke 


Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 


current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 


are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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Speeding up Turn-over 


One remedy for narrowed profit margins lies in 
quicker turn-over. Realizing this, producers and 
merchants in every line of business are working out 
new shipping schedules—both to hasten movement 
of stock and to satisfy the demands of buyers. 


Too often the time thus saved is lost again in distant 
freight houses or terminal yards, for the reason that 
shippers lack an effective means of following and 
facilitating the processes of delivery and collection. 


Such a means the Irving’s Bill-of-Lading service 
provides for your depositors. Shipments delayed 
for any reason are traced and expedited. Consignees 
are notified of arrivals. Drafts are presented by 
messenger every day in every corner of Manhattan. 
Out-of-town collections are made by correspondents 
on the spot. Time-saving is the Irving’s contri- 
bution to your program of customer service. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING. NEW YORK 


1851-1921: SEVENTY YEARS A BUSINESS BANK 
































When you arein 
New York ig : 


HERE are many ways that we can serve 2 
you. We can help you transact your 2 OS 
business; we can make your stay more 


pleasant. 


If you are going abroad, we will furnish 
you with our Dollar Letter of Credit, and 
after you reach Paris, the Travel Service 
Bureau of our Paris Office will help you ar- 
range your itinerary, assist you in passport 
matters, purchase railroadand steamship tickets, 
obtain hotel accommodations and arrange 
motor, airplane and sightseeing trips, relieving 
you of all details. 


Perhaps you never thought of making a 
personal call on a large New York bank. If 
you will come to see us on your next visit to 
New York, we believe you will begin a 
friendship that will be as valuable to you as it 
will be pleasant. Our Uptown Office, Madison 
Avenue at 45th Street, is very convenient to 
your hotel. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


37 WALL STREET 
Uptown Orrice: Madison Ave. at 45th St. 
Cotoniat Orrice: 222 Broadway 


London—3 King William St., E.C.4 
Paris—23 Rue de la Pai 














Boston Banker Discusses Condition in 
Europe 


NE of the vice-presidents of the 
O Merchants National Bank of 
Boston, W. Irving Bullard, 
has returned to Boston, after three 
months spent in thirteen European 
countries and on the Russian frontier. 
Mr. Bullard’s continental voyaging fol- 
lowed his attendance at the World Cot- 
ton Conference in Liverpool and Man- 
chester, England, in June. He is joint 
treasurer of the conference, as well as 
treasurer of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers in the United 
States and identified with textile inter- 
ests in Connecticut. Mr. Bullard com- 
mented as follows on his experiences in 
a recent issue of the Boston Evening 
Transcript. 

“Slowly and blunderingly, Europe is 
working back toward stability and sol- 
vency; that is, Europe west of the 
nebulous Russian border. 


“Of course, western Europe, crippled 
by war and still burdened by many 
after-war follies, has yet a long way 


to go in readjustment and convales- 
cence. But the outstanding symptom I 
noticed nearly everywhere was most sig- 
nificant; the will to go on; to get bet- 
ter. With the psychological element 
sound, the physical progress will fol- 
low. And this resolution of the will I 
observed manifesting itself by sure 
signs in a dozen countries. Sometimes 
it meant conflicts of interest or design 
among those countries, in military or 
economic measures, notably in border 
precautions or tariff barriers or retalia- 
tions. But in all it meant a will to 
get on, to build up. And each country 
had its separate program of recovery 
or growth, along nationalistic lines. To 
conciliate the frictions that these di- 
vergencies will bring will tax European 
statesmanship for a long time to come. 

“France, with her ordinary and ex- 
traordinary budgets, has obviously been 
‘bankrupt’ under strict accounting for a 
long while; yet not hopelessly so. She 
has a public debt of 250,000,000,000 
franes, or at former par value $48,500,- 


000,000. ‘That is $1,212 per capita 
against $875 in England and $240 here. 
Yet only 21,000,000,000 franes, or 8.4 
per cent., is external debt; and slightly 
more than one-fifth the total, or 51,000,- 
000.000 frances, is being carried as an 


W. IRVING BULLARD 


Vice-President of the Merchants National Bank of 
Boston who has been traveling through 
Europe during the past months 


asset in the expectation of German re- 
imbursement in reparations. 

“France is steadily improving her 
trade and fiscal position. Also, despite 
the past summer’s drought in Europe, 
her crops are good. This year, her ex- 
ports have increased sixteen per cent. 
over last year, while imports have de- 
creased forty-five per cent. For the 
year that would mean an export bal- 
ance of nearly a billion francs against 
an import balance of almost 28,000,- 
000,000 last year. 

“Likewise the French Government 
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figures for 1922 an expenditure of 24,- 
932,000,000 francs, as against receipts 
of 25,019,000,000, or a favorable bal- 
ance of 87,000,000 francs, as against 
an ordinary deficit of francs 3,647,- 
000,000 in 1921. The interest pay- 
ment will reach 12,526,000,000 francs 
but over ninety-one per cent of it 
will be disbursed internally. An en- 
couraging symptom is a cut in the army 
estimates of 794,000,000 francs, to 5,- 
028,000,000. France would like to re- 
duce her army further, if she dared 
politically. 

“Yet there is one consolation in this 
respect. The size of the army, about 
800,000, is what enables France to 
present today a record low total of un- 
employed among the nations, at only a 
little over 50,000. 

“France hasn’t dared cut her army. 
She is only now venturing to raise her 
direct taxes, as she should have done 
long since. She is contemplating a 
doubling of the business turnover tax, 
which should increase the revenue by 
about 5,600,000,000 francs, and bring 
Government solvency quite a bit nearer. 
For 1920 only 500,000 persons paid 
a direct income tax in France, while it 
is estimated fully four million, or eight 
times as many, should have paid. Your 
Frenchman hates to pay a direct tax; 
but he will cheerfully submit to the 
most inconvenient indirect taxation, on 
all sorts of living necessities, including 
windows. This theory started with the 
idea of taxing luxuries but gradually 
spread to everything the tax-gatherer’s 
ingenuity could cover. 

“How the capital value of Germany, 
as a going industrial concern, has 
shrunk in real dimensions as measured 
by gold, at the same time that there 
has been apparent internal expansion, 
was concretely set forth to me in terms 
of corporate statistics by President 
Wasserman of the Deutsche Bank. He 
stated that in 1913 there were 4,758 
corporations in Germany, including 
banks. Their total capital of 15,954,- 
000,000 gold marks had at that time 
an aggregate market value of about 
twenty-four billion marks, or in Ameri- 
can currency practically six billion dol- 


lars. In August, 1921, the number of 
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corporations had risen to about 6,000 
and total capital had considerably more 
than doubled, to about thirty-eight bil- 
lion paper marks. With the shares sell- 
ing in many cases during the recent 
fever of security speculation in Ger- 
many, up to premiums of 300 or even 
400 per cent., and with the entire list 
averaging 200 per cent. above par, the 
aggregate market value had reached 
about 114,000,000,000 paper marks. 
But in American dollars, at current ex- 
change, this total represented only a 
trifle over one billicn dollars. Thus an 
expanded industrial plant, undamaged 
by war and physically handicapped only 
by partial lack of raw materials, re- 
flects the financial discount to which 
Germany has sunk by being quoted in 
terms of gold at only one-sixth of its 
prewar value. 

“It is this fearful depreciation of the 
mark, as the inevitable result of being 
compelled to keep on issuing more pa- 
per until the Reichsbank circulation has 
crossed eighty billion paper marks, 
with more than ten more billion of 
Darlehnskassenschein notes, as against 
barely one per cent. of gold reserve, 
which German financiers point to as 
the symptom of what reparations pres- 
sure means. Germany, they declare, 
cannot under these circumstances make 
any progress toward deflation. The 
tax problem in Germany also is de- 
clared to depend, in the ultimate an- 
alysis, on the purchasing power of the 
mark, after the payment of reparations. 
As to taxation the Germans say that 
the maximum is being attempted in 
levies on both income and principal, de- 
spite French allegations to the contrary. 

“The one slight compensatory inci- 
dent in relation to the mark is the influx 
of outside money, principally Ameri- 
can, that has resulted from lively specu- 
lation in marks the last year or more. 
The extraordinary increase of Ameri- 
can interest in German speculation, also 
in German investment and renewed 
business transactions in general is re- 
flected in the figures of the Deutsche 
Bank. In 1918 it had only 700 Ameri- 
can accounts on its books and employed 
but six in its American department. 
Today the bank devotes an entire build- 
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ing solely to American accounts, with 
150 employees required to handle a to- 
tal of American accounts that has risen 
to sixty million marks. The bank cashes 
on an average twenty-five letters of 
credit daily from the United States; 
and fifty new accounts daily are opened 
by American speculators and American 
business firms or folks in America re- 
mitting to relatives in Germany. 

“Over the whole of Central Europe. 
and also many more distant fields, looms 
an economic figure which the favorite 
German adjective ‘kolossal’ fits per- 
fectly. That is Hugo Stinnes, various- 
lv described as a Bismarck of business. 
a German Rockefeller, or, if the word- 
painter is unfriendly, an octopus, or a 
l’rankenstein. 

“Essentially he has been a trader or 
promoter, rather than a manufacturer 
or merchant. His vision and his daring 
have been Napoleonic.. The German 
ambition for commercial eminence, the 
recent German furor for speculation— 
in which millions of people have put 


billions of paper marks into securities 
before the marks should depreciate fur- 
ther—-the German fondness for syndi- 
cates and company-chains, and the Ger- 
man tolerance of ‘trust’ methods, have 
all helped him surpass the wildest 
dreams of our old-time American trust- 
builders. And report has it that none 
of the latter could have taught him any- 
thing in being ‘practical.’ 

“Stinnes is looked on as the great 
secret power in German politics, with 
a potent influence also in Sweden, Den- 
mark and Finland. His views on rep- 
arations are notorious. He wants the 
Hohenzollerns eventually restored, and 
is confident that the rank and file of 
Germans also desire it. In Berlin they 
told me that one of the younger sons 
of the ex-Kaiser, now employed in a 
Berlin bank, is being quietly groomed 
as the next emperor. 

“In any event, Stinnes is resolved 
that Germany shall win commercial su- 
premacy. Commercial mastery of Rus- 
sia is regarded in Germany as his fixed 
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program; meanwhile he is willing to 
dicker and temporize with the Soviet. 
Alike in business and politics he is 
coldly ruthless and unscrupulous, ac- 
cording to all versions. No other in- 
terests appeal to this machine-like, 
swarthy man of about fifty, callous to 
all the fine arts, to all luxuries and even 
to all refinements. More than a million 
men work for him, and not a few of 
them are said to be heavily salaried or 
pensioned Junkers of the old order. At 
the very time that Germans prate of 
crushing burdens, Stinnes appears to 
ride calmly the crest of inflation. Is 
there an economic Waterloo or St. 
Helena ahead of him? 

“Physically, aside from some reduc- 
tion of the national waistline, Germany 
looks prosperous and busy. There is a 
good deal of building in progress. Re- 
tail trades seem active. There is com- 
plaint of coal supplies, partly attribu- 
ted to Allied takings and partly to re- 
cently lowered output in the Ruhr dis- 
trict. Strikes and disturbances have 
lessened the supply from lower Silesia. 
Bunker coal for ships has been scarce. 

“Yet Germany, as her business lead- 
ers told me, feels that she has made 
large strides the last few months. Un- 
employment dropped from 440,000 in 
May to 300,000 in July. In the first 
half of 1921, $450,000,000 (nominal) 
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was provided for new industries and 
$11,500,000,000 (nominal) for exten- 
sion of existing concerns. 

Cutlery and all small metal trades 
are active. The optical trades are 
working twenty-four hours a day in 
three shifts. Germany is encouraged 
by figures for 1920 showing an excess 
of eight per cent. in bulk weight of ex- 
ports over imports, whereas before the 
war there was an import preponderance. 
But Germans keep telling you that to 
meet the reparations they would have 
to do over half the world’s export trade 
of say $200,000,000, or nearly ten 
times what they did before the war. 
The Germans are encouraged when they 
underbid, on contracts in South Amer- 
ica or Asia or when, as recently, they 
sold steam shovels to the De Beers dia- 
mond syndicate in South Africa at £800 
per shovel under English quotations. 
But can the Germans, as Hoover 
points out, continue and increase these 
successes under the handicaps of in- 
sufficient raw materials and exhausted 
or swollen finances? 

“England still leads in all Europe in 
fiscal convalescence. Partly this is be- 
cause of her willingness to face facts— 
and taxes. She has paid more in six 
years in taxes than in two and one-quar- 
ter centuries preceding.” 


Effect of Europe’s State of Mind on Reconstruction 


REDERICK W. GEHLE, man- 

F ager of the department of ad- 

vertising and new business of 

the Mechanics and Metals National 

Bank, of New York, returned recently 

from a two months’ trip through Eng- 
land, France and Germany. 

“The three great problems of Eu- 
rope’s reconstruction, according to Mr. 
Gehle, are the establishment of a nor- 
mal state of mind among the people, ad- 
justment of credit and commercial re- 
lations, and the definite understanding 
of Germany’s position among the na- 
tions of Europe. 


“Trade and credit are at present so 
reconstructed that scores of millions of 
people of the continent of Europe can- 
not get down to full and profitable pro- 
duction,” said Mr. Gehle. “But quite 
as much as the material effects of the 
war, the existence of an overwrought 
and unhealthy state of mind is delaying 
Europe’s normal progress of recon- 
struction. 

“People dwelling in harmony with 
one another in the United States can- 
not appreciate the degree in which fi- 
nance, commerce and industry are 
brought under the dominance of other 
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than economic factors. Socially and 
politically there is an unrest through- 
out Europe which stands in the way of 
a return to stability. There is an at- 
mosphere of nervous exaggeration that 
manifests itself wherever you go, and 
one of the most startling surprises is 
the spirit of vengeful anger that is dis- 
closed among the vanquished as well 


FREDERICK W. GEHLE 
Advertising Manager Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank of New York 


as the victors. The great trouble is 
that each country is thinking for itself 
first and for the others afterward, 
hence the faultiness of the peace treaty 
is held up for execration everywhere. 
Until the complex spirit of self-righte- 
ousness, self-pity and distrust that 
moves the people of each country is 
changed, there can be no wholesome nor 
normal evolution. The responsibility 
rests entirely upon Europe’s leaders of 
business and finance. Politicians who 
are preaching in every country the pro- 
paganda of hate and suspicion are do- 
ing their worst; and it is now for the 
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business leaders to do their best. From 
a financial viewpoint there never was a 
time when the countries of Europe were 
more in need of long-term credit than 
today. Business is hampered because 
of the shortage of raw materials and 
raw materials, especially those of 
American production, cannot be bought 
in the desired quantities because of 
credit hindrances. Were the plans of 
the American Bankers Association per- 
fected and were the $100,000,000 For- 
eign Trade Financing Corporation now 
in existence to facilitate the extension 


‘of long term credits in those countries 


and to those people who are thoroughly 
responsible, I have no doubt that the 
situation, so far as trade between Amer- 
ica and Europe is concerned, would be 
far better than it is. 

“Germany is today the most interest- 
ing spot on the map of the world. An 
American who visits Berlin, Hamburg, 
Essen, Dusseldorf, Hanover and the 
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other industrial centers of Germany, is 
amazed at the activity of the people 
and the tremendous efforts that are be- 
ing put forth to stimulate production. 
Among the leading industrial countries 
of the world Germany is the only one 
that has not got its unemployment prob- 
lem. Almost literally there is no un- 
employment in Germany; the only peo- 
ple idle are those who wish to be idle 
or who are disabled. Hamburg is busy 
day and night building ships. Essen 


is busy turning out locomotives and 


other railroad equipment. Other cen- 
ters are busy with other industries. Yet, 
when one looks below the surface he 
cannot mistake the hollowness of Ger- 
many’s industrial boom. Her finances 
are in a precarious condition; the print- 
ing of paper marks to the extent of 
millions every day, the failure of the 
government to meet its expenses out of 
taxation and the inability of the gov- 
ernment to institute any definite plan 
of financial reorganization is leading 
Germany directly to a crisis. The de- 
cline in the mark to its present level 
was absolutely inevitable. You cannot 
create value in any other way than by 
production and thrift. Economic laws 
work inexorably, and Germany by 
defying economic laws, has stored up 
for itself prodigious problems for the 
future. 

“In considering the whole question of 
Germany’s indemnity, one comes to the 
conclusion that none is pleased with it. 

sankers and business men in England 
are frankly in favor of some form of 
adjustment; in France there is an in- 
dignant protest against the suggestion 


of ameliorating Germany’s obligation, 
at the same time that the effects of 
heavy payments are feared. If Ger- 
many pays the indemnity it will do so 
out of the proceeds of its exports, and 
if it exports sufficient for the purpose 
there is danger that German goods will 
inundate the markets of the world to the 
detriment of English, French and 
American competition. Rightly or 
wrongly, unemployment in England 
and France is laid to the doors of Ger- 
many’s present cheap production, and 
it would not be surprising were Eng- 
land in the near future to take the in- 
itiative toward remedying this phase of 
the situation. 

“Before Europe’s social and 
nomic problems can be properly settled 
there must be a conciliation of national 
ideas and a fusing of international 
ideals. It is true that the United States 
as a nation has definitely taken a stand 
against interfering with European poli- 
tics, but this country cannot after all 
consider itself entirely free from the 
consequences of those politics. Whether 
we like to think so or not, Europe is 
a major influence in the determination 
of our economic welfare, and we can- 
not miss the logic of the existing situa- 
tion or ignore the conclusion that from 
the point of view of our own selfish in- 
terest, if from no other, we are vitally 
concerned in the return of normal con- 
ditions abroad. Europe’s leaders main- 
tain that the United States is absolute- 
ly necessary to Europe’s recuperation. 
It behooves American leaders to gain 
accurate knowledge of the degree in 
which Europe’s recuperation is abso- 


eco- 
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lutely necessary to ourselves. Upward 
of $18,000,000,000 is outstanding to 
our credit in Europe, and with a tre- 
mendous productive capacity in the 
United States seeking an outlet through 
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export trade, there is warranted in 
America a study of the facts we have 
to deal with, and there is warranted 
further an exercising of our economic 
power for the world’s betterment.” 
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Success of Boston Bank in South America 


Buenos Aires Branch of the First National Bank of Boston, Mass. 


N the foreign financial field there 
is one American institution that 
is forging steadily and success- 

fully ahead. The First National Bank 
of Boston opened a branch in Buenos 


Aires in July, 1917, and its substantial 
growth to one of the largest and strong- 
est banks in South America is note- 
worthy. It is a demonstration of what 
can be accomplished when a thoroughly 
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equipped organization with full under- 
standing of conditions takes the initia- 
tive. 

The solidity of the “Banco de Bos- 
ton,’ as this branch is known in the 
Argentine, is evidenced by the new 
bank building of its own now in the 
process of erection. Foreseeing that it 
was bound to outgrow its leased quar- 
ters, the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton sometime ago purchased at auction 
at a very low figure one of the choicest 
corners in the financial district at the 


Otto H. Kahn on the 
Ors H. KAHN of Kuhn, Loeb 


& Company, upon his recent re- 

turn from Europe, pointed out 

some of the impressions made upon him 

by his visit in comparison with a similar 
trip made one year ago. 

“First, the theories of Bolshevism are 


junction of three streets, Bartolome 
Mitre, Avenida Presidente Roque Saenz 
Pena, and Florida. The new building 
is to be a substantial one of nine 
stories. In architecture it is pure Span- 
ish, entirely in keeping with its setting. 
When completed, in addition to the 
banking quarters, it will house many 
of the larger and more representative of 
the American business concerns in Ar- 
gentina. It will be a fine monument to 
American enterprise directed along 
sound conservative lines. 


International Situation 


wholly discredited and have ceased to 
be a contagious influence and an article 
of faith with all but a small fraction of 
the bona fide working people of Eu- 
rope,” he declared. ‘Second, the eyes 
of the industrial nations of Europe are 
on Russia as the new land of unlimited 
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possibilities. Thirdly, there seems to 
be almost universal recognition, even in 
strongly antagonistic quarters, that for 
the commercial penetration and the 
economic ordering and development of 
a regenerated, or to be regenerated, 
Russia, the active cooperation of Ger- 
many is requisite and essential, owing 
to her contiguity and her knowledge of 
Russian ways and qualities and condi- 
tions. 

“England and France are alive to 
that situation, and their financial and 
industrial leaders are astir, especially 
those of England, with traditional en- 
terprise and foresight. American coop- 
eration would be welcome at this time. It 
would appear to me that the situation 
should receive the careful and prompt 
attention of American industry and fi- 
nance, lest by standing aloof too long 
we may find ourselves foreclosed from 
desirable opportunities when the proper 
time arrives. This suggestion is, of 
course, entirely apart from the political 
and moral question of according any 
recognition to the Soviet Government 
until and unless it be sanctioned by un- 
mistakable action through the free vote 
of the Russian people. 

“America looms so large as an ac- 
tual, and still more, a potential factor 
in world affairs, that her domestic af- 
fairs form an appropriate subject for 
discussion.” 

Mr. Kahn then pointed out what he 
considered the “signposts of economic 
soundness,” as follows: 

1. wise taxation policy; correcting 
the most glaring, at least, of the faults 
of our present system of raising revenue 
which have crippled business. 

2. A wise credit and loan policy; 
the attitude of those in charge of loans 
and credits should be one of active en- 
couragement and of a ready willing- 
ness, within the limits of prudence and 
capacity, to extend adequate facilities 
to borrowers for legitimate needs at 
home and abroad. 

3. A wise tariff policy. Mr. Kahn 
favors a protective tariff to the extent 
only of preserving our industries and 
the American standard of living. But 
he declares the American standard of 
wages and living does not mean that 
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extravagant and _ wholly fortuitous 
standard which resulted from the war 
and from its after-effects. Our tariff, 
he says, must not shut us out of the 
markets of the world. Waste must be 
eliminated from business, costs brought 
down, the “get rich quick and easy pe- 
riod” be considered definitely at an end 
and both capital and labor recognize 
the need of adjusting their compensa- 
tion to the circumstances which the 
country has to meet. 

4. Sound and effective measures to 
aid the farming industry, which has 
been receiving pre-war prices for its 
output while paying inflated prices for 
all things purchased. 

5. Cultivation of our export trade, 
which requires careful study of that 
field on the part of our merchants and 
bankers and the setting up of organi- 
zations and machinery to be as effec- 
tive, and the training of men to be as 
competent, as those that have been de- 
veloped by our competitors. 
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“The road lies before us, broad and 
straight. If we will take it resolutely, 
refusing to be enticed into by-ways or 
alleged shortcuts, we shall soon find 
ourselves within sight again of pros- 
perity and national well-being.” 


& 


Death of Charles MacKay 


HARLES MacKAY, assistant 
agent of the New York agency of 

the Standard Bank of South Africa, 
Ltd., 68 Wall street, died of pneumonia 


CHARLES MACKAY 
Assistant Agent, New York Agency Standard Bank of 
South Africa, Ltd,, whose death occurred recently 


September 19 at his home in Larch- 
mont, N. Y. Mr. MacKay had been 
with the New York agency since 1905, 
becoming assistant agent in October, 
1920. He had acted as agent of the 
bank from May, 1917 to the end of 
January, 1918, while the agent, W. H. 
Macintyre, was abroad. 

Mr. MacKay started his banking 
career in the Clydesdale Bank, Ltd., at 
Scotland, from there 


Dumfries, and 
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went to the London and Provincial 
Bank in London. Later he was for 
some years in the London office of the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 
coming to the New York agency from 
there. He was a member of Continen- 
tal Lodge, 287 F. and A. M. 





Great Britain 











REPORT OF BANK OF 
ROUMANIA, LTD. 


The ordinary general meeting of the 
Bank of Roumania, Ltd., was held in 
London August 27, Viscount Goschen, 
C. B. E., presiding. After deduction of 
the dividend of five per cent., paid in 
December, and after making provision 
for bad and doubtful debts, income tax, 
ete., writing down investments in Brit- 
ish Government securities to market 
value, and placing £2,000 to the credit 
of the pensions fund, a credit balance 
was shown of £13,231-0-9. This sum, 
in view of the unsatisfactory state of 
the exchanges, was transferred to a 
contingency account. 

The chairman made the following re- 
marks: 

“One of the principal reasons for the 
unfavorable state of the exchanges in 
Roumania is the fact that Roumania is 
a country where taxation has, so far, 
been extremely light, so light as to be 
almost a negligible quantity. This mat- 
ter has lately received the attention of 
the Roumanian Minister of Finance, M. 
Titulescu, who, in his recent budget, 
introduced taxes on a scale comparable 
to this country. Most of these provi- 
sions have. I believe, now become law. 
When the full effect of these provisions 
is felt, the finances of the country 
should benefit considerably, and should 
be on a more satisfactory footing. 

“The rate of exchange when we made 
up our accounts on December 31 last 
was 280 lei to the £. This adverse rate, 
vou will readily understand, severely 
affects the profits of a company such as 
ours with sterling capital. 

“IT am very pleased to say that dur- 














RESOURCES 


Cash on hand and in banks.... $316,997.42 
Due from foreign banks.......... 2,628,484.81 
Current accounts 2,622,503.83 
United States Certificates 

Indebtedness S 500,000.00 
Other bonds 215,098.61 
Demand loans on collateral.. 1,750,000.00 
Other loans _ 21,600.00 
Bankers’ acce ptanc es. ‘pur- 

chased 4,036,632.86 
Other bills pure hased.. 137,668.48 
Furniture and fixtures. : 7,920.60 
Accrued interest, commissions 

and other items receivable 9,5 
Customers’ liability under ac- 

ceptances and letters of 

credit . 
Purchasers’ 

foreign 


60.43 


2,652,781.43 
liability under 
exchange contracts 16,546,827 


$31, 446, 075.81 


FRENCH AMERICAN 


BANKING CORPORATION 
Cedar and William Streets, New York 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION SEPTEMBER 30, 1921 





LIABILITIES 


Capital 

Surplus . ee 
Undivided “profit 
Current accounts 
Customers’ loans 
Acceptances as 


.--- $2,000,000.00 
. 500, 000. 00 


1, 135 4,919.82 
1,300,381.61 
13,669,567.30 


2,433,530.33 
150,677.84 


acceptances .... 

Liability under foreign 
change contracts . 

Balance foreign exc nenge 
sold, at current rates....... 


Reserved for taxes, etc. ..... 
commis- 


Unearned 
sions, ete 
Other liabilities . 


discount, 


Total 











A general foreign and international banking business in all its 
ramifications is transacted, with special facilities in connection 
with France and the French Colonies and Dependencies 














ing the past year Roumania has made 
considerable progress towards the re- 
establishment of a normal state of af- 
fairs. 

The production of petrol, which in 
1919 was 917,276 tons, was for the 
year 1920, 1,030,086 tons, as compared 
with 1,544,847 tons in 1911. Last 
year’s harvest was not so good as might 
have been desired, and, in addition, the 
area under cultivation was considerably 
below normal. As regards the pros- 
pects for this year, practically all the 
area possible of cultivation is sown. A 
little damage has been done to the 
wheat by the recent heavy rains, but the 
maize crop has benefited considerably, 
and, although unfavorable reports were 
recently circulated, the latest advices 
received by us from Roumania are to 
the effect that, speaking generally, the 
outlook is very favorable, and I might 
add that in some quarters it is thought 
that the crop will be an exceptionally 
good one. 

“Imports from Great Britain, which 
in 1919 were valued at £5,585,085, 


were, for the year 1920, £7,108,514. 
I am glad to say that Roumania shows 
an increasing capacity for absorbing 
British goods, which justifies the hope 
that in future she may become an im- 
portant market. 

“The Roumanian State, during the 
year, successfully floated an internal 
five per cent. loan of one milliard of lei, 
the amount subscribed at our guichets 
being over 100,000,000. 

“The effect of the unfavorable ex- 
changes still weighs heavily on the eco- 
nomic life of the country, and although 
the country itself from the fact of its 
being chiefly agricultural, is very pros- 
perous, yet commercial and industrial 
affairs, owing to their dependence on 
foreign sources of supply for their re- 
quirements, are naturally very much 
hampered by the uncertainty of ex- 
change. It is to be hoped that, with 
the possibility of bigger exports of 
grain, oil and wood in the near future, 
this exchange difficulty will gradually 
be overcome.” 
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ISSUES OF CAPITAL 


New Capital Issues* in the United Kingdom by months 
1 § y 


{Compiled by the London Joint City and Midland Bank Limited] 


£ £ £ £ 
1918 1919 1920 1921 
January 192,500 18,340,586 42,446,210 22,468,915 
February 1,275,750 9,683,737 35,213,793 10,362,523 
March 2,674,562 11,862,083 69,355,644 25,518,471 
April . 1,053,739 6,048,111 45,795,840 14,764,670 
May . 5,320,618 17,541,224 20,860,980 17,187,148 
June 2,295,959 16,823,315 27,559,699 33,918,846 
July 4,516,135 28,277,343 43,422,343 9,786,354 
Seven months 17,329,263 108,576,399 284,654,509 134,006,927 
August 5,277,640 14,807,345 9,855,340 
September 5,986,672 9,294,271 20,064,482 
October 7,233,357 24,977,183 28,152,110 
November 22,354,756 33,106,761 32,021,253 
December 7,147, 86% 46,779,404 §,463,094 
Year 65,329,551 237,541,363 384,210,818 


"Excluding British Government Loans raised directly for national purposes. 


Geographical Distribution of New Capital Issues* in the United Kingdom 
by Months. (000 omitted.) 


|Compiled by the London Joint City and Midland Bank Limited] 


United India and British Foreign 
Kingdom Ceylon Possessions Countries Total 
£ £ £ £ £ 

January, 1920 30,071 138 7,933 4,304 $2,446 
February, 1920 31,851 1,076 1,401 886 35,214 
March, 1920 65,088 26 1,922 2.220 69.356 
April, 1920 14,677 74 902 143 45,796 
May, 1920 19,124 1,240 197 20,861 
June, 1920 21,277 100 5,879 304 27,560 
July, 1920 41,660 600 1,162 43,422 
Seven months 253,748 2,114 20,439 8,354 284,655 
August, 1920 6453 30 2,581 791 9,855 
September, 1920 IS384 1,000 168 212 20,064 
October, 1920 24,225 30 2,780 1,117 28,152 
November, 1920 23,352 122 8,654 S93 33,021 
December, 1920 £.S1S 217 2,138 1,290 $8,463 
Year 330,980 3,513 37,060 12,657 384,210 
January, 1921 11,274 105 5.000 6.0% 2? 469 
February, 1921 6,963 58 3,042 30 10.363 
March, 1921 17,981 1,124 6,413 25,518 
April, 1921 £563 8,500 663 1,039 14,765 
May, 1921 6.517 5 1,687 5,977 17,186 
June, 1921 15,150 5.970 9,969 2.830 33,919 
July, 1921 6,167 1,509 2.010 100 9,786 
Seven months GS,G16 16147 26,495 22,749 134,007 


"Excluding British Government Loans raised directly for national purposes 
3 pur] 
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BRITISH TRADE RECOVERING 


The board of trade returns covering 
the foreign commerce of the United 
Kingdom during August, reveal a sub- 
stantial recovery both in export and im- 
port trade, according to a dispatch to 
the Journal of Commerce, New York. 
As values have not increased the im- 
provement indicated is believed to be 
commensurately reflected in the volume. 
Total imports of all goods are reported 
as £88,580,000, representing an _in- 
crease as compared with £80,760,000 in 
July, but a decrease from £153,254,000 
in August a year ago. 

The value of exports of British prod- 
ucts is given as £51,340,000, which is 
an increase of more than £9,000,000 
over the July record and the largest 
total since April. The value in Aug- 
ust a year ago was £114,903,000, the 
loss being more than fifty per cent. 
Re-exports of foreign and colonial 
products are stated as £9,990,000, com- 
pared with £9,360,000 in July and 
£13,368,000 in August, 1920. Total 
exports for the month were £61,330,- 
000, against £52,530,000 in July and 
£128,271,000 in August, 1920. 


“TRADE WITHIN THE EMPIRE” 
EXHIBIT PLANNED 


“Great Britain must trade with the 
whole world, but if foreign nations can- 
not, or do not choose to trade with us 
on a sufficient scale, it is time to make 
a long march forward on the pathway 
of imperial development,” declared 
Winston Spencer Churchill, secretary 
for the Colonies, in a recent address at 
the Mansion House in London, where 
a meeting was held in furtherance of 
the project of a British Empire exhibi- 
tion in 1923. 

The Prince of Wales also spoke at 
the meeting and urged that in order to 
provide employment for the needy, work 
on the exhibition be begun immediate- 
ly 

Mr. Churchill declared that the fact 
that Great Britain had to purchase 
four-fifths of its food and a similar pro- 
pertion of raw materials abroad showed 
the vital necessity of extending the 
empire’s trade. 
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PARK-LUNION 
FOREIGN ON 


BANKING CORPORATI 
56 Wall Street, New York 





Convenience in Making 
Remittances to Paris 


Americans seeking a convenient meth- 
od of paying bills for goods purchased 
in Paris stores are urged to avail 
themselves of our special service. By 
calling at our New York Office ar- 
rangements can be made for the direct 
payment of these bills by check in 
francs. Qur service insures prompt- 
ness and safety and results in a sav- 
ing of time and effort to our custo- 
mers. 


Capital (fully paid) - 
Surplus and Undivided 
Profits - - - 


$4,000,000 


$625,000 


OFFICERS 
CHARLES A. HOLDER - President 
T. FRED ASPDEN - Vice-Presiden 
E. B. MACKENZIE - - Secretary 
IRVING V. SCOTT «- - Treasurer 























“Tf things go as they are now,” de- 
clared Mr. Churchill, “it will become 
increasingly difficult for us to purchase 
what is needed from the United States 
or elsewhere.” 

“The bulk of our American securi- 
ties,” he said, “were sold to the United 
States to pay for the equipment of the 
armies with which we and our allies de- 
fended the liberties of the whole world 
from German aggression, and instead of 
a credit we have an enormous debt of 
nearly £1,000,000,000 contracted on 
behalf of our allies. Therefore we not 
only lost the advantage we drew from 
our transatlantic investments, but we 
have a heavy annual liability to meet. 

“In addition we have to pay the 
United States by our products, or by 
the services of our mercantile marine 
for cotton and food and other essen- 
tials. If things go on as they are now 
going on it will become increasingly 
dificult for us to buy what we need 











Capital and Reserve 
Total Assets over - 


OVER 152 


Chairman 
Senator GUGLIELMO MARCONI 


Honorary Chairman 
CESARE ROSSI 


Frederico Canziani 
Carlo Casati 
Angelo Catelli 








BaNCA ITALIANA DI SCONTO 
Head Office and Central Management: ROME 


LONDON Clearing Agents: Barclays Bank Ltd. 
New York - Italian Discount & Trust Co. 
Massowa - Banca per I'Africa Orientale 
Tiflis - Banca Italo Caucasica di Sconto - Rome 
Zara - Banca Dalmata di Sconto 


BRANCHES AND 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


CENTRAL MANAGERS 
Vito Celi 

Vitaliano di Capua 
Nullo Muratori 


Every Kind of Banking and Exchange. Business Transacted 


Lire 383,000,000 
: **  8,400,000,000 


AGENCIES IN ITALY 


Vice-Chairmen 
LUIGI BARAGIOLA 
ACHILLE VENZAGHI 
Managing Director 
Comm. ANGELO POGLIANI 


Attilio Reali 
Ernesto Tucci 
Emilio Wirz 




















from the United States, while the gen- 
eral impoverishment of different parts 
of Europe and Asia will gradually 
diminish our opportunities for selling. 
This is an outlook that makes it more 
necessary for us to develop our empire 
trade as well as ovr world trade.” 





France 








BUDGET IMPROVE- 
MENT 

A budget deficit of 8,647 million 
frances in 1921, is to be transformed into 
a surplus of eighty-seven millions’ in 
1922 under the proposed new French 
budget, details of which have just been 
received by the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York, from its French 
information service. 

The new estimates show proposed 
normal and extraordinarv revenue over 
two billion franes in excess of the pres- 
ent vear’s estimated receipts, which ex- 


FRENCH 
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penditures are to be lowered by about 
one and one-half billion francs. In- 
creased returns from present taxation 
and from doubled tax on business turn 
over, the latter to be a new feature in 
1922, are anticipated. 
The following table gives the details: 
Budget Budget 
1922 1921 
Estimates (In million francs) 
Normal and_ extraordi- 
nary PO htctttiinn 
Normal and_ extraordi- 
nary expenditure ......... 


25,019 * 22,852 


26,499 


24,932 


Surplus ibe hcaltid 87 
Deficit awe ‘ 
The budget places France’s total 
debt at 264,341 million francs, of which 
35,286 millions, or only about thirteen 
per cent. is foreign debt. Against this 
is credited 14,000 millions owed by 
other nations to France, leaving the 
total debt at about 250,000 million 
francs. 

It is remarked in connection with the 
foreign debt that 6,290 million francs 
are what is called “commercial debt” 


3,647 
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Rotterdam 
The Hague 
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Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging 


Amsterdam 


Capital.and Reserves 


Every description of banking business transacted, 
including the making of collections, the issuance of 
travellers letters of credit and documentary letters 
of ‘credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange 
and of stocks and shares. 


Our large capital and complete organization en- 
able us to handle all matters entrusted to our 
care with efficiency and promptness. 


Representative for the United States 


J. G. van Breda Kolff 
14 Wall Street, New York 
A MMM 
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. £110,000,000 


DUNUUALAADANDENTOAAUUOUUEAUEAUOAU EOD AA EAU EAU TEU AUT EEA AAT EAU 





and the balance is classed as “political 
debt,” 18,511 million francs being due 
to Great Britain and 15,285 million 
francs to the United States. 


AMERICAN INTEREST IN 
FRENCH INDUSTRY 


Informal discussions are taking place 
in Paris between American financiers 
with the purpose of establishing closer 
cooperation between American banking 
interests in France and evolving practi- 
cal methods for helping French indus- 
tries through these institutions. Five 
of the largest American banks and trust 
companies have offices in Paris. 

The board of directors of the Banque 
de Paris et des Pays Bas has voted to 
increase the bank’s capital from 150,- 
000,000 to 200,000,000 francs. The 
Standard Oil Company is said to be fi- 
nancially interested in this bank. A 
lrench newspaper, commenting on the 
increase, said in part: 

“In financial circles which are known 

have a powerful radius this great 


business bank’s increase of its capital is 
considered as an event of considerable 
importance. It will be received as a 
most encouraging symptom for those 
who for some time have foreseen the 
approaching revival of our financial 
activity in the world markets.” 


RETURN OF SMALL COINS IN 
FRANCE 


French people are hoping that they 
will soon see the last of the highly in- 
convenient and usually very dirty one 
and two franc notes used since silver 
coins disappeared during the war. 

The Finance Ministry has announced 
the issue, beginning September 15, of 
metal tokens to replace them. The 
tokens are made of aluminum and 
bronze alloy with a gilt surface, the 
values being 2 francs and 1 france 50 
centimes, respectively. Forty millions 
of francs worth have already been 
struck, but as a total of 300,000,000 
francs worth are required in order com- 
pletely to replace the paper notes it is 
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Bank of 
British West Africa 


Head Office, London 





BRANCHES IN 
Liverpool Egypt _ 
Manchester Morocco 
Hamburg Canary Islands 
West Africa 





Principal Shareholders 
Lloyds Bank, Limited 
National Provincial and Union Bank of England, Ltd. 
London County, Westminster and Parr’s Bank, Ltd. 
The Standard Bank of South Africa 





Exceptional Facilities for France and Belgium 
Bills of Exchange Bought and Sold 
Commercial Letters of Credit Issued 

Travellers Letters of Credit 





Paid Up Capital, Reserve and 
Undivided Profits Over $9,000,000 





NEW YORK AGENCY 


100 Beaver Street 
R. R. APPLEBY and ROWLAND SMITH, Agents 
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expected that these will not have totally 
disappeared until the end of next year. 

The new tokens, like notes, can be 
exchanged for bank notes at the Bank 
of France. 
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Italy 











TREASURY RECEIPTS 
INCREASE 


The monthly bulletin for September 
of the Italian Discount and Trust Com- 
pany, New York, contains the follow- 
ing: 

The receipts of the Italian Treasury 
for the fiscal year 1920-1921 amounted 
to almost 11,000,000,000 lire, in com- 
parison with 2,000,000,000 lire for the 
fiscal year 1914-15 and about 7,500,- 
000,000 lire for the fiscal year 1919- 
20. Considering the receipts of 1914- 
15 as a basic index of 100, the increase 
for the fiscal years 1919-20 and 1920-21 
is respectively 371.5 per cent. and 
541.7 per cent. 

The exact amount of last year’s re- 
ceipts has been fixed at 10,900,000,000 
lire, the greater part of which was de- 
rived from the following sources: 


3,994,000,000 lire—Direct taxes. 
2,608,000,000 lire—Industrial mo- 
nopolies. 
1,108,000,000 lire—Indirect taxes. 
700,000,000 lire — Registration 
taxes. 
522,000,000 lire—Commercial mo- 
nopolies. 
152,000,000 lire—Lottery. 


The actual receipts have exceeded 
the estimated ones by forty-eight per 
cent. 


NEW TARIFF PROTECTION 
FOR ITALY 


The Association of Italian Corpora- 
tions has issued a business and financial 
report giving a survey of Italian trade 
and industry which sketches the eco- 
nomic situation in Italy, declares a spe- 
cial dispatch to the Journal of Com- 





Wherever Portuguese 
is Spoken 


Sixty million persons use the Portuguese 
language as a means of commercial inter- 
course. Every country where Portuguese is 
spoken is reached directly through the New 
York Agency of the Banco Nacional Ultrama 
Tino. This institution maintains 78 branches 
in Portugal, Brazil, East and West Africa, 
India and the Far East as well as in London 
and Paris,and has behind it a record of 57 
years in international trade. 


The State Bank of the 
Portuguese Colonies 
BANCO NACIONAL 
ULTRAMARINO 


New York Agency, 93 Liberty St. 
Head Office: Lisbon, Portugal 




















merce, New York. The last act of the 
Giolitti Cabinet was the decree by which 
the new customs tariff was made effec- 
tive on July 1. It replaces the tariff 
of 1887, which had become entirely in- 
adequate in view of the enormous in- 
crease in the cost of production since 
the war. Indeed, the Government has 
been justly blamed for allowing two 
and a half years to elapse before taking 
action to meet the changed situation. 
The new tariff is much more detailed, 
containing 951 items, against 452; the 
basic duties may be increased by what 
is termed an “increment coefficient.” 
The duties are payable in gold (i. e., 
at the rate of exchange on New York). 
The lower rates enjoyed by countries 
under the more favored nation clauses 
hold good as stipulated in special treat- 
ies with France, Brazil, Japan, Greece 
and Serbia. 

With July, Italian trade was freed 
from the last remaining war _ restric- 
tions. The rationing of food, and with 
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HONGKONG 
HANKOW 


SHANGHAI 
CANTON 





Asia Banking Corporation 
Head Office: 35 Broadway, New York 


San Francisco: Robert Dollar Building 


An American Bank rendering complete 
service for trade with the Orient 


OPENS deposit accounts in the Far East, and pays 
Negotiates bills of exchange. 
Effects settlements in the Far East. 
mercial letters of credit. 
exports. Supplies trade and credit information. 
Issues travelers letters of credit. 


Your inquiries are invited 


Branches in the Far East 


Correspondents in India and throughout the Far East 


Issues com- 
Finances imports and 


SINGAPORE 
TIENTSIN 
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PEKING 











it the Government Food Bureau, is at 
an end; freedom of business in foreign 
exchange is resumed; the grain trade is 
once more in private hands. The con- 
trol of exports and imports is practi- 
cally limited to the regulations of im- 
ported dye stuffs. 


ITALY ADOPTS DOLLAR AS 
BASIS FOR LIRA 


Rome quite recently announced the 
replacement of the pound sterling by 
the gold dollar as the standard upon 
which the Italian lira will hereafter be 
based. It is, of course, merely a change 
of the basis for the calculation of duties, 
etc., payable in gold, and will hardly 
affect international exchange conditions. 
The dollar standard was adopted be- 
cause the United States is Italy’s lar- 
gest creditor and because New York 
has become the principal gold market 
of the world since the war. 

The dollar maintains an equal par 
with gold, whereas the pound does not, 


and Italy was losing money all the time 
she used the pound basis in collecting 
money owed her. All Italian customs 
duties were calculated on the pound 
basis, with the result that the Italian 
treasury lost millions of lire annually. 


ITALIAN BUSINESS DEVELOP- 
MENT STATISTICS 


The monthly bulletin of the Banco 
di Roma, Rome, Italy, states that the 
net total of new capital invested in new 
business enterprises in Italy during the 
first six months of this year amounted 
to about lire 2,100,000,000. 

The total additional net capital in- 
vested in new business enterprises dur- 
ing 1920 amounted to approximately 
lire 5,000,000,000, among which are the 
following lines: banking institutions, 
about lire 1,000,000,000; metallurgical 
and mechanical enterprises about lire 
650,000,000; textile industries, about 
lire 550,000,000. 











The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 


(Yokohama Shokin Ginko) 


HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 


Capital Subscribed . .. Yen 100,000,000 
Capital paid up . . . 


. . Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund... . .. Yen 53,000,000 


Branches and Agencies 


Batavia Chi-Nan Harbin London Osaka 
Bombay Dairen Hongkong Lyons oe, 
Buenos Aires Fengtien Honolulu Manila grace 

Calcutta Hamburg = Nagasaki Kile e Sancire 
Changchan Hankow Kob Newchwang Saigon 


Agencies in United States 


New York San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


This bank is in a position to render direct banking service through its 
branches and agencies in connection with commerce between the 
countries of the Orient and the United States. 

Complete facilities for all kinds of banking transactions in the Far 
East, including the purchase, sale and collection of bills, issuing of 
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Shimonoseki Tokyo 
Singapore Tsingatau 
Soera Viadivostok 
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drafts and letters of credit negotiable in ail parts of the world. 
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GERMANY’S “PAPER” 
PROSPERITY 


John Moody, president of Moody’s 
Investors Service of New York, has just 
returned from an extensive tour of Eu- 
rope. where he made an exhaustive in- 
vestigation of economic and _ financial 
conditions. He visited all of the Eu- 
ropean capitals and the important in- 
dustrial sections, interviewing more 
than a hundred leading bankers, finan- 
ciers, public men and economic experts. 

“The most interesting thing in all 
Europe today,” says Mr. Moody, “is the 
remarkable situation in Germany. The 
Germans are at work from one end of 
the country to the other. They are 
producing goods in enormous quantities 
at extremely low costs as measured in 
doliars. Their crops are good this year, 


and the whole population appears to be 
fully employed, vast numbers of men 
in the industrial districts working 
twelve or fourteen hours a day. But 
this German prosperity is unreal; Ger- 
many is carrying on a program of in- 
flation and speculation which is leading 
her to a financial crash later on. 
“Surrounded by the adverse ex- 
change wall, Germany is forced to de- 
velop intensive trading activity among 
her own people. Only in the East can 
she trade with other countries on any- 
thing like an equal basis. The mark has 
fallen so low, the printing presses are 
revolving so fast making the mark still 
less valuable, that the one thought of 
every German is to get more and more 
marks for his goods or labor and then 
exchange his marks for real property. 
“The successful man in Germany is 
the one who converts his money into 
property with the greatest rapidity. 
This situation is forcing the inflation of 
prices and wages. ‘Thus, the present 
advantage which Germany enjoys of be- 
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ing able to flood the world with cheap 
goods is already beginning to be cur- 
tailed. Prices and wages, as measured 
in marks, are certain to soar higher and 
higher and the time is not far distant 
when Germany will no longer be able 
to undersell other countries in the way 
she is now doing. Then will come the 
complete collapse of her inflation bub- 
ble, and a general house-cleaning of her 
finances. 

“Today there is absolutely no danger 
of Bolshevism spreading outside of 
Russia. The enormous failure of the 
Russian experiment has proved to be 
the biggest kind of an object lesson to 
the people of every other country. To- 
day I do not believe that there is as 
much Bolshevism in Germany as there 
is in America; and certainly there is 
practically none in France.” 


BANK FUR HANDEL UND 
INDUSTRIE 


The sixty-eighth annual report of the 
Bank fur Handel und Industrie (Darm- 


TOS 


stadter Bank) shows gross profits for 
1920 of marks 263,674,036.18, includ- 
ing the amount brought forward from 
1919, marks 628,805.64. Of this sum 
marks 205,169,295.29 was set aside for 
payment of general expenses, rates and 
taxes, depreciation on real estate and 
furnishings and reserve for tax on 
talons. Of the marks 58,504,740.89 re- 
maining, marks 34,500,000 were allo- 
cated to special reserve, to reserve for 
building purposes, superannuation 
fund, pensions, insurance for higher offi- 
cials and pension fund for employees. 
Of the marks 24,004,740.89 remaining, 
the following distribution was made: 


Share of profits to managing 
directors and deputy di- 
rectors 

Share of profits to board of 
I acerca 

To dividend of ten per cent. 
on Marks 160,000,000 old 
shares 

To dividend of five per cent. 
on Marks 60,000,000 new 
shares 

Carried forward to next year 


M. 3,226,800.00 





1,140,000.00 


16,000,000.00 





3,000,000.00 
637,940.89 
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Far East 











GROWTH OF JAPAN’S 
FINANCE 


The Eastern Economist has printed 
the following table showing the growth 
of Japanese finance from the end of 
1914 to the end of 1919, summarized 
from official sources: 


Amount of national debts outstanding. 
Coins in circulation.......... 
Bank of Japan 
a 
Specie reserve 
Tokyo associated banks 
Capitals paid up... 
oe pacer 
Loans and discounts 
Osaka associated banks 
Capitals paid up... 
Deposits 
Loans and discounts 
Deposits in the Post-office Savings Bank...... 








Government railway gross earnings... 
Foreign trade 
Value of commodities exported 
Value of commodities imported 


en 
Excess of exports 

Excess of imports 

Amount of bills cleared in 








clearing 


the 
throughout the country ...... 


Average price of securities (in Tokyo) 


Average index number of prices of commodities 


(in Tokyo) 


At the end of 


One year ending 
August 31, 1919 


van 674596,255,507 
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Shanghai, with $1,000,000. Temporary 
offices are on the top floor of the Chung 
Fu Union Bank building, Shanghai. 
Herr Borch, German charge d’af- 
faires in Peking, is opening the offices 
of the Deutsch-Asiatic Bank in all 
treaty ports as the basis of resuming the 
usual commercial relations, following 
negotiations with the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, the Ministry of Finance 
and the Deutsch-Asiatic Bank Liquida- 
tion Bureau. 
Increase 
Per 
Cent. 
8.2 
26.8 


At the end of 
July, 1914 
Yen 
2,530,162,513 
179,118,490 


August, 1919 
Yen 

2,742,072,978 

227,176,084 


231.3 
248.3 


1,096,524,268 
754,116,880 


331,035,396 
216,503,420 


46.9 
329.2 


275.6 


210,655,220 
1,884,663,179 
1,841,399,001 


143,305,525 
439,100,360 
490,208,937 


141.5 
450.8 
270.7 
216.6 


121,426,449 
1,285,140,362 
1,185,889,035 

638,518,996 


50,287,625 
233,319,450 
319,920,556 
201,687,725 


One year ending 
July 31, 1914 
256,016,549 110,511,876 131.7 
196.9 
181.8 


189.0 


1,967,793,489 663,465,643 
1,962,653,174 696,485,258 
3,930,446,663 1,359,950,901 
5,140,315 ceeenecenmaaties 
anecncinct = 33,019,615 
10,725,252,142 
For 
July, 1914 
47.97 


For 
Aug., 1919 
121.44 153.2 


332.23 125.75 164.8 





Reproduced from the Nineteenth Financial and Economie Annual of Japan, Appendia, 
Tokyo, 1919 


NEW CHINESE BANKS 


According to the Chinese Govern- 
ment’s bureau of economic information, 
the following new banks have been 
opened in China: 

The Tientsin Industrial Development 
Bank, organized by Chi Yau-san, at 
Tientsin. 

The World Commercial Bank, or- 
ganized by Mou Chun-teh and others in 
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May 31, the half-yearly report for the 
six months ending March 31 was read 
by the Hon. Sir Charles K. MacKellar, 
K. C. M. G., M. L. C., president of the 
bank. He said in part: 


“Since the break of the drought the 
seasons have been generally propitious 
for the man on the land and there are 
hopes of a good harvest next season and 
a fair prospect of flocks and herds be- 
ing restored to something like pre- 
drought numbers. Prices, however, are 
rather on the down grade, and this must 
be looked for as one of the conditions 
of after-war adjustments. It is quite 
certain that trade generally will have 
to adapt itself to the changed circum- 
stances—and all round similar adjust- 
ments will have to be made. If prices 
come down, the cost of production must 
sooner or later come down too. From 
this chair I have from time to time 
voiced the opinion of the board that 
economy in every direction should be 
the key-note of the country’s policy, 
and never has it been more needed than 
now. If this is judiciously practiced 
the sooner will the country get on to 
satisfactory economic levels and the in- 
fluences of the war become a thing of 
the past.” 

The net profits for the half-year, 
after deducting rebate on current bills, 
interest on deposits, paying income, 
land and other taxes, amounting to 
£158,428-13-8, reducing valuation of 
bank premises, providing for bad and 
doubtful debts and fluctuations in the 
value of investment securities, and in- 
cluding recoveries from debts previous- 
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ly written off as bad, were £403,932- 
4-0. After adding to this the undivided 
balance from the previous half-year, 
the sum gained of £573,815-0-0 was 
distributed as follows: 


Interim dividend at rate of 
ten per cent. per annum 
for quarter ended Decem- £ 
ber 31 123,956 
To payment of dividend to 
March 31 at rate of ten 
per cent. per annum 
‘To bonus of ten s per share 
on 248,260 shares....................... 
To augmentation of reserve 
fund 
Balance carried forward to 
next perid _.__._._._.._.._.._.... 196,006 





124,130 


124,130 





75,000 





Mexico 





CONDITIONS IN MEXICO TO 
IMPROVE 


The decision of the Mexican Su- 
preme Court, favoring the contentions 
of American oil interests, and the almost 
simultaneous arrangement regarding the 
taxation of oil exports reached by these 
interests and the Obregon Government, 
will go a long way toward restoring 
prosperity in the oil trade in that coun- 
try, according to Joseph W. Rowe, rep- 
resentative in Mexico of the Irving 
National Bank, is in New York for a 
five-weeks’ stay. 

Not only will the satisfactory ending 
of the disputes put new life in the oil 
industry, which has been virtually dead 
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for months, Mr. Rowe said, but its re- 
action on general trade also will be 
good and quite far-reaching. Moreover, 
the court decision and the favorable 
outcome of the export tax negotiations 
together have left a feeling that the 
chances of Mexico and the United 
States reaching a closer understanding 
on many points are much improved. 

“T doubt if the importance of the Su- 
preme Court’s action is generally un- 
derstood in this country,” said Mr. 
Rowe. “It will be remembered that the 
new constitution of Mexico was adopt- 
ed in 1917. One of its articles forbids 
the retroactive application of its laws. 
Nevertheless, Article 27 was made re- 
troactive by Carranza decrees. This 
article declared that the subsoil and all 
its products were the property of the 
nation. 

“The foreign oil companies did not 
object to having this applied to new 
leases. But they did object to its ap- 
plication to leases they had been hold- 
ing for five, ten or twenty years. This 


has been the main point in dispute since 
the Constitution went into effect, and 
while the case was hanging fire, the 
companies curtailed oil development. 
The best way to settle the question was 
by a court decision, and almost 250 ap- 
peals were filed with the supreme judi- 
ciary. 

“T am convinced that the decision will 
be strictly observed by the Government. 
With it and the export taxation diffi- 
culty out of the way, the oil companies 
not only can resume exporting, but also 
can go ahead with the exploration and 
other development work necessary if 
their great investments are to continue 
productive. 

“The effect on general trade will be 
felt in this way: Tampico, which is 
the center of the oil industry, is also 
the best market in Mexico. Normally, 
the Tampico district consumes goods 
as fast as they arrive. The tax on oil 
exports imposed a few months ago was 
so high that the companies found it im- 
practicable to sell abroad. As a re- 
sult, exporting decreased—almost stop- 
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ped, in fact. The city at that time was 
heavily stocked with imported goods 
and sales of these virtually ceased. A 
. congestion followed which has_ re- 
mained unrelieved up to the present, 
but as activity in oil is resumed, it may 
be expected the goods will begin to move 
again.” 

This is Mr. Rowe’s first visit to the 
United States in a year. In the last 
few months he has made a tour of Mex- 
ico from the Rio Grande to the Central 
American border, visiting all the princi- 
pal cities except those in the north- 
western part of the republic. Of condi- 
tions in general he said: 

“Business in Mexico is still below 
normal. Nevertheless, the situation has 
not been so bad as in the rest of Latin 
America. There have been no violent 
fluctuations in exchange. Credit con- 
ditions have remained good, and in the 
last six months there have been no com- 
mercial failures of note. Many houses 
are pressed for ready cash, but they are 
carrying themselves along. There is 
considerable unemployment, but much 


of this is in the Tampico oil district, 
where the situation now should rapidly 
improve. 

“Successive changes in conditions in 
the United States were not reflected in 


interior Mexico until three or four 
months after they took place here. This 
was due in part to congested railway 
conditions at the different ports. When 
prices in this country began to drop, 
Mexico had a large volume of goods 
bought but undelivered. When foreign 
manufacturers and merchants began to 
ship, stocks throughout the country 
were low, and because of the inadequate 
transportation facilities goods moved in- 
land very slowly. Wholesalers and re- 
tailers, therefore, were able to keep up 
prices and materially to reduce their 
inventories before the cheaper goods ar- 
rived. Merchants in Mexico are ac- 
customed, also, to a wider margin of 
profit, and can stand a considerable de- 
cline in the selling price of their old 
stocks without serious suffering. 
“Except in Tampico, merchandise 
stocks are not large now. Transporta- 
tion conditions have much improved in 
the last few months, and barring the 
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cities of the northern border, the con- 
gestion at the ports of entry has been 
fairly well relieved. In this respect, 
Vera Cruz and Tampico should be nor- 
mal by the end of the year. 

“Banks and bankers are generally in 
a satisfactory condition. Money con- 
tinues scarce and expensive; the pre- 
vailing rates are from fifteen to twenty- 
four per cent. a year. Internally, the 
country is quiet. There are no revolu- 
tions and no brigandage in any part 
of the country, nor is there any indica- 
tion of a revolutionary movement. In 
a short time the crops—which are re- 
ported to be about fifty per cent. of 
normal—will be moving, and this should 
aid trade. I believe we can expect 
Mexico in a few months to begin buying 
again.” 


VARGAS TO HIGH MEXICAN 
FINANCIAL POST 


Manuel Vargas, who has been in 
charge of the financial agency of the 
Mexican Government in New York 
since the beginning of the year, has been 
appointed manager of the Caja de 
Prestamos in Mexico City by President 
Obregon. Carlos R. Felix, formerly as- 
sistant to Roberto Pesqueira when the 
latter was financial agent in New York, 
will take charge of the agency. 

The Caja de Prestamos para Obras 
de Irrigacion y Fomento de Agricul- 
tura, or loan bank for irrigation works 
and the development of agriculture, 
was founded in 1908, its function being 
to extend loans to farmers of small 
means. The bank was capitalized at 
10,000,000 pesos—about $5,000,000— 
most of the stock being sold abroad. 
Bonds, guaranteed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to a total of 50,000,000 pesos, 
were also issued, all of which were 
taken up by the United States and 
other countries. The total amount of 
money loaned by the bank during its pe- 
riod of operations was 53,540,000 
pesos. The bank ceased operating in 
1914, because of disturbed conditions 
in Mexico, but was reopened in 1919. 

“The Caja de Prestamos has been 
producing nothing but losses hereto- 
fore,” said Mr. Vargas, “and now we 
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are going to work to produce profits, made evident by increased importations 


so that our interest obligations on the 
bonds may be met. President Obregon’s 
first desire is to take care of Mexico’s 
foreign obligations and thus restore our 
country’s credit among the nations.” 





South Africa 








READJUSTMENT PROCEEDING 
FAVORABLY IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Cable advice from the Cape Town 
office of the National Bank of South 
Africa to their agency in New York 
indicates that deflation of inventories 
and a realignment of business conditions 
is proceeding along healthy lines in the 
Union of South Africa. That prepara- 
tions are already being made for a 
vigorous increasing of production is 


of general machinery, electrical ma- 
chinery and agricultural implements. 
The cable follows: “The Union’s 
census of the European population for 
1921 is one and one-half million, being 
an increase of £245,000 or 19.3 per 
cent. over 1911. Imports for the four 
months ended April declined by £2,- 
500,000 compared with 1920 period, 
the heaviest fall being in food and 
drink, which was nearly £2,500,000 
less. There is a considerable drop in 
soft goods, the main decreases being: 
£1,343,000 
998,000 
235,700 


176,000 
370,000 


Cotton manufactures by............ 
Apparel amd SlOps.ccccccccccccocn 
Haberdashery and millinery... 
Woolen manufactures .............. 
Boots and shoes.................. 


The 


tions: 


following increased importa- 


£1,000,000 


Machinery by over__._____ 
465,000 


Electrical machinery by......... 

Agricultural implements and 
ERE ee ieee vost 

Oils... noe 

Paper . 


367,000 
524,000 
452,000 
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The percentages of total imports for 
the month of April are as follows: 
From the United Kingdom 55.7 per 
cent., foreign 36.3 per cent. compared 
with 63.5 per cent. and 24.5 per cent. 
respectively for the same period in 
1920. 


Exports for four months register a 
decline of £18,000,000, the principal 
contributing decreases being: 

....£ 10,000,000 


5,000,000 
2,500,000 


Wool ........ 
Diamonds . ee 
Hides and skins 


A more favorable feature is shown 
in food and drink exports with a gain 
of £1,500,000, principally due to maize 
and sugar with gains of £865,000 and 
£650,000 respectively. 

Coal shows a gain of £289,000, and 
asbestos £289,000. Overseas cargoes 
landed decreased by 60,000 tons. Car- 
goes shipped increased by 149,000 tons. 





Central Europe 











BOHEMIAN INDUSTRIAL BANK 


One of the most progressive of the 
Central European banks is the Bo- 
hemian Industrial Bank (Ceska Prumy- 
slova Banka), of Prague, Czechoslova- 
kia. It is now engaged in widening its 
banking connections in the United 
States. In a recent letter sent to banks 
in the United States, was the follow- 
ing: 

“We are taking the liberty of hand- 
ing you attached herewith our latest fi- 
nancial statement, especially prepared 
for the purpose of acquainting the for- 
eign bankers with our institution and to 
inspire their confidence to enlarge, 
eventually to initiate, transactions in 
our country.” 

The latest statement of condition of 
this bank, that of December 31, 1920, 
is as follows: 
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ASSETS 
59,917,342.90 
109,955,018.22 


Cash on hand... Ke. 
Balances with other ‘banks 
Drafts, bills receivable, for 
currency, ete. ... 
Bills of coctennge- 
Securities aa = 
Participations in various 
trusts, syndicates and es- 
tablishments 20 ? 
Loans ....... a7! 
Mortgage loans ..................... 
Real estate 
Furniture and fixtures... 
Balances due from 
customers . 
Miscellaneous assets ................ 


4,688,968.43 
55,434,173.02 
110,430,796.95 


47 433,300.76 
844,598,743.18 
16,777,200.00 
10,012,089.00 
917,988 40 





our 
110,931,015.60 
6,483,723.67 


Ke. 1,377,580,360.13 


LIABILITIES 


*. 150,000,000.00 
41,358,681.77 


Paid up capital Ke 

Reserve funds . 

Funds not es to cover 
losses = 

Bonds of own issue 

Deposits eae 

Commercial deposits ade 

Outstanding coupons of our 
bonds . 

Unpaid dividends . 

Transient liabilities .. 

Current liabilities . 

Other liabilities 

Undivided profits .. 


768,782.54 
17,338,600.60 
151,933,578.92 
875,747,894.87 


$1,639.00 
347,774.00 
10,245,833.93 
110,931,015.60 
355,194.11 
18,471,364 39 


Ke. 1,377,580,360.13 


The bank has branches throughout 
Czechoslovakia, foreign branches at 
Vienna, Austria and Ljubljana, Jugo- 
slavia, and an affiliated bank, Hun- 
garian-Bohemian Industrial Bank, at 
Budapest, Hungary. 


FOREIGN CONTROL OF AUS- 
TRIAN BANKS PLANNED 


The monthly report of the Anglo- 
Austrian Bank, Vienna, Austria, for 
July, has the following to say with re- 
gard to the plan to permit foreign 
banks to gain control of Austrian finan- 
cial institutions: 

“The plan to convert the Laender- 
bank into a French and the Anglo- 
Austrian Bank into an English institu- 
tion has been formed in connection with 
the question of the payment of the pre- 
war debts; both banks were to meet 
their foreign creditors by the issue of 
new shares, a procedure which in any 
case must mean a great alleviation of 


























Resources 
Loans and Discounts -8253,625,917.86 
U. S. Certificates of Indebtedness 6,603,948.58 
Other Bonds and Securities . 6,891,325.97 
U. S. Government Securities 
Borrowed . 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 
Banking House 
Cash, Exchanges, and dus (vem 
Federal Reserve Bank . 
Due from Banks and Bankers 
Interest Accrued ° 
Customers’ Liability under Let- 
ters of Credit and Acceptances 30,717,773.14 
$414,6570,276.48 


2,500,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
4,000,000.00 


. 101,195,684.67 
7,011,238.00 
524,388.26 
































Austria’s position. For, quite apart 
from the fact that, according to the 
peace treaty, the state is ultimately re- 
sponsible for such pre-war debts, it can 
only be to the advantage of Austria’s 
economic condition if the foreign money 
needed for this repayment is furnished 
not by her but paid with shares. 
Through such payment new capital in 
foreign currency is provided which will 
open up for Austria new possibilities of 
development.” 

The bill permitting the transfer of 
head offices of Austrian banks abroad 
will come up for legislative action in 
the autumn. 





South America 








EXCHANGE FLUCTUATIONS 


Willard Shrewsbury, manager of the 
Buenos Aires branch of the National 


——— 
[ National Bank of Comm 
in New York 


EsTABLISHED 1839 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1921 





eTce 


Liabilities 
CapitalPaidup .. . . $25,000,000.00 
Surplus. ..... . . 25,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 10,485,230.13 
Deposits e 304,233,980.87 
U.S. Government Securities Bor- 
rowed 

Bills Payable with Fede ral Re- 
serve Bank . 

Reserved for Intere: wat and Taxes 
Accrue ° ‘ 

Unearned Discount . . 

— a Credit and Accep- 


2,500,000.00 
6,000,000.00 


4,279 454.08 
1,951,140.68 


33,770,470.72 
1,350,000.00 


$414,670,276.48 


Ot oe +. abilities i 





City Bank, New York, Lee C. Shearer, 
manager at Montevideo, and Lloyd W. 
Berry, manager at Rosario, have re- 
turned on the Munson liner Aeolus from 
Buenos Aires. 

Mr. Berry reports on the difficulty— 
almost the impossibility—of customers 
protecting themselves against exchange 
fluctuations. These changes appear to 
be unaccountable. At one time the de- 
mand for $100,000 will upset the mar- 
ket several points while the next day 
the purchase of five times that amount 
will have no influence on levels. While 
the Argentine paper money is still 
“guaranteed” with gold in the Conver- 
sion Bank, Mr. Berry admits that the 
guarantee is “temporarily inactive” and 
may remain so permanently. 

Some business houses represented in 
Argentina, who are carrying heavy re- 
serves of paper money in the hope that 
exchange conditions will improve, are 
now borrowing against this money as 
security. Mr. Berry believes the many 
millions of pesos in the banks there in 
the accounts of the American fund are 
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latent demands for dollar drafts and 
constitute a “sword of Damocles” hang- 
ing over the present rate. Should 
all American and English companies de- 
cide to remit, the exchange value of the 
peso or milreis would drop out of 
sight, so that it is really the foreign 
exporter who is maintaining these ex- 
changes at the present rates. 

Many banks in Argentina and Brazil 
have loans out on wheat, wool, coffee 
and cattle—all of which are down and 
likely to cause heavy losses. It is un- 
derstood that a big bank loaned up to 
175 pesos per head on cattle which are 
now selling at 25 and it is beginning to 
write off the loss. However, an impor- 
tant improvement in South American 
trade through some ports is pointed out 
by Mr. Berry. 


GERMAN COMPETITION 
OVERRATED 


Representatives of the United States 
Department of Commerce report that 
German competition in South America 
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is not so severe as was at first indi- 
cated. Rumors of ruinous German 
trade, they say, have been greatly ex- 
aggerated. The reduced purchasing 
power of Latin-American countries, 
they point out, is still acting unfavor- 
ably on all exporting nations, including 
Germany. 

August cables to the department in- 
dicate that in some manufactures the 
quality of German goods and their de- 
liveries are not so satisfactory as before 
the war, probably because of war-time 
losses of skilled artisans, heavy taxa- 
tion burdens, inadequate: stocks of raw 
materials, and retarded industrial recon- 
struction. Some contracts, the reports 
declare, have been refused for these 
reasons. Furthermore, low price levels 
in Germany have apparently encour- 
aged a tendency to undertake more con- 
tracts than can be fulfilled. It is en- 
tirely improbable also, the Department 
of Commerce says, that German ex- 
porters can continue to provide bona 
fide credit facilities superior to those 
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of their competitors. Even admitting 
the present advantages of German ex- 
porters, the department points out, they 
are apt to be of a temporary nature in 
view of the artificial basis upon which 
many industries in Germany now op- 
erate. 





Scandinavia 








DISCOUNT RATE REDUCED BY 
THE NORGES BANK 


The Norges bank reduced its dis- 
‘count rate of seven per cent. by half 
a point on July 6, and on the same day 
the rate in Denmark and Sweden was 
lowered to six per cent. A reduction 
from seven per cent. to six and one-half 
had been made in Sweden on May 4 
and in Denmark on the following day. 
The simultaneous action on July 6, by 
which the Norwegian rate was cut to 
six and one-half per cent. as against 


Is prepared to render 
exceptional service 
in exceptional times 


CAPITAL AND 
SURPLUS 


$3,000,000 





six per cent. in Denmark and Sweden, 
is believed to have been taken in pur- 
suance of an agreement among the three 
Scandinavian countries, according to 
Christiania reports. 

The process of liquidation has been 
moving slowly in Norway. Previous to 
the reduction in the discount rate, bank 
loans had been reduced, but there had 
been a falling off in deposits also. A 
lower rate was advocated in some quar- 
ters on the ground it would alleviate the 
depressed condition of business and in- 
dustry. 

Movements in the note circulation in 
June apparently bore out that conten- 
tion. Normally there has been an in- 
crease in the month of June, but in the 
first three weeks of that period this 
year the Norges bank statement showed 
a progressive decline in outstanding 
notes. The total, in millions of kroner, 
dropped from 409 on June 7 to 402.4 
on June 15 and again to 399.4 on June 
22. The week ending June 30 brought 
an increase to 418.4, but the level for 
that date under normal seasonal de- 
mands should have been about 464. 
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Che Bank of the Philippine Jalands 


(ESTABLISHED 1851) 
MANILA, P. I. 
Brancues: ILoito AND ZAMBOANGA 
JUAN DE ORMAECHEA, President 


RAFAEL MORENO, Secretary 
D. GARCIA, Cashier 
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Reserve Funds , 


Transacts general banking business. 


P. J. CAMPOS, Chief Foreign Dept. 


($0.50 = | pesu) 


‘pesos) 6,750,000.00 
5,972,500.00 


Buys and sells exchange on all 


the principal cities of the world. 


AGENTS 


London: Nat’l Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
Spain: Banco Hispano Americano 
Hongkong: Netherland India Com’! Bank 
San Francisco: Wells Fargo Nevada Nat’l 


Bank 

New York: National City Bank, The Guar- 
anty Trust Company and: The Equitable 
Trust Co. 


International Banking Notes 


The Fifth-Third National Bank of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has published an interesting 
little book entitled “Hints on Export Trans- 
lations.” Dean Herman Schneider of the 
University of Cincinnati in the “Foreword” 
gives the purpose of the booklet as fol- 
lows: 

“This little volume is prepared as a simple 
working chart for those embarking on for- 
eign trade. Its use will save many a cargo, 
and its suggestions as to further study will 
prevent the wrecking of developing oppor- 
tunities.” 

The bank has enough copies to mail free 
to any address. It expresses the hope that 
the booklet may encourage the production 
of larger and more adequate works on for- 
eign correspondence, by specially qualified 
writers. 


© 


The twenty-first report of the directors 
of the Australian Bank of Commerce, Ltd., 
was presented to the annual general meet- 
ing held at Sydney, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, July 26, 1921. The report, for the 
year ended June 30, shows net profits, after 
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Paris: Comptoir National d’Escompte 

Australia: Bank of New South Wales 

Shanghai: Bank of Canton, Ltd. 

Chicago: Continental & Commercial National 
Bank 

Japan: Bank of Taiwan, Ltd., and Sumitomo 
Bank, Ltd. 


deducting provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, rebate on current bills, expenses, fees 
and interest on fixed deposits, rates, and 
graduated land and income taxes for the 
year, of £139,578-6-8. This was disposed 
of as follows: 

d. 


Transfer to reserve fund................ 

Transfer in reduction of b 
premises account 

Interim half-yearly dividend at 
six per cent. per annum paid in 
January .:.. 

Final half-yearly 
seven per cent. 


There was left to be carried forward to 
next year £30,391-3-8,; being an increase of 
£1,578-6-8 over the amount brought forward 
from last year. 


dividend 


© 


Nuevo Banco Italiano of Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, announces that the value of its 
stock on the Argentine Bourse has _in- 
creased from $100 to $305. 


© 


Col. S. Graae, widely known civil engi- 
neer, has gone to Buenos Aires, Argentina 
to perfect the organization of the new 
American Trade Bureau, the field of which 
will be Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay and 
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Bolivia. The object of the bureau is to 
aid in the development of American busi- 
ness in South America. 
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The fifty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of the shareholders of the Commercial Bank 
of Australia, Ltd., was held at Melbourne, 
Australia, August 4, 1921. The report of 
the directors for the year ended June 30, 
1921 shows net profits of £237,772-2. Upon 
adding the amount brought forward from 
the previous year £16,257-14-1, the total 
of £254,029-16-1 was disposed of as fol- 
lows: 

£ 


135,000 
10,000 


To reinstatement of capital..... 
To reduction of bank premises.. 
To interim dividend on prefer- 
ence shares paid February, 
1921 
To dividend on preference 
shares at four per cent. per 
annum 
To dividend on ordinary shares 
at fifteen per cent. per annum 
To carry forward to next year 





42,347 


42,347 


11,013 11 6 
13,322 4 7 





The bank during the year opened 
branches at Randwick in New South Wales, 
Hanson street, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Coolangatta and Townsville in Queensland, 
Longford, Swansea and Whitemark in 
Tasmania, and Gisborne in New Zealand 


The receiving offices at Whittlesea in Vic- 
toria, Cronulla in New South Wales, South 
Brisbane and Wynnum South in Queens- 
land, and Sorell in ‘Tasmania have been con- 
verted into branches. ‘The branches for- 
merly conducted at Stanhope in Victoria 
and Woodbridge in Tasmania have been 
closed, and that at West Burleigh in Queens- 
land has been converted into a receiving 
office. 

A. W. Palfreyman was elected to a seat 
on the board to replace the late Hon. Dun- 
can E. McBryde. 


© 


The American Express Company has 
opened eight new offices abroad, at Athens, 
Piraeus, Constantinople, Alexandria, Jeru- 
salem, Calcutta, Tientsin and Peking. 


© 


The twelfth annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Manufacturers Export Association at 
the Hotel Waldorf Astoria, New York, 
October 5 and 6 brought together a large 
number of commercial attaches, trade ad- 
visers and special representatives of differ- 
ent countries. The many vital problems 
facing export manufacturers due to the ex- 
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change situation were thoroughly  dis- 


cussed. 


10) 


The fifty-third half-yearly report of the 
directors of the Punjab National Bank, 
Ltd., Lahore, India, for the period ending 
June 30, announced an interim dividend at 
the rate of fourteen per cent. per annum. 
The progress of the bank in the half year 
is shown as follows: 

December 31, June 30, 
1920 1921 
Rupees 
Paid-up capital ........... 18,33,254 20,13,801 
eee 3,09,25,065 79,20,487 


3, 
Investments .... .. 2,74,00,980 3,24,24,573 
Gross income .. 13,49,142 14,89,980 
4,04,043 


Net income ......... 3,659,739 
Working capital 3,69,82,670 4,37,43,602 


Rupees 


During the half-year the authorized cap- 
ital of rupees 50,00,000 was fully sub- 
scribed. 


© 


Plans are being discussed in Yokohama, 
Japan, for the establishment of a silk bank, 
the proposed capital being yen 200,000,000. 
The promoter is I. Wakao of Yokohama 
and the Yokohama Chamber of Commerce 
and the Economic Investigating Committee, 
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an official body, are said to be interested. 
The plan is to issue 4,000,000 shares of 
yen 50 each, one-quarter paid up, and it is 
understood the government will be asked 
to shoulder responsibility for the unpaid 
amount by an issue of treasury bills to run 
one year. If this is done, it is thought the 
bank will become a semi-official institution. 


© 


Word has been received by the New York 
agency of the National Bank of South 
Africa, Ltd., at 44 Beaver street, that Hugh 
Crawford, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the bank, would relinquish his seat 
on December 31, this year. J. R. Leisk, 
C. M. G., will assume the chairmanship and 
will combine with it the office of managing 
director, it is understood. 

The board of directors also announces 
that E. C. Reynolds, managing director and 
general manager of the bank, having com- 
pleted more than thirty years of service, has 
expressed a desire to retire on a pension 
and the board has acceded to his request 
effective September 30. The vacancy thus 
created in the office of general manager will 
be filled by the appointment of W. Dunlop, 
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deputy general manager, effective October 1. 

The National Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 
is one of the big South African banks. It 
has paid-up capital and reserves of more 
than twenty-one million dollars and main- 
tains nearly 500 branches distributed 
throughout the principal towns in the Union 
of South Africa, South West Protectorate, 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Portuguese East 
Africa, Kenya Colony and Tanganyika Ter- 
ritory. 


© 


The Banco di Roma has opened a new 
office in Pera, Constantinople, according to 
advices received by Rodolfo Bolla, New 
York representative of the bank. This is 
the third branch opened in that territory. 


© 


Dr. Manuel M. de Yriondo, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Banco Mer- 
eantil Agricola de Buenos Aires, has an- 
nounced that an American-Argentine syndi- 
cate effected the purchase on August 31 of 
the stock of that bank formerly held by the 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas, New 
York; that the new board of directors will 
be composed of men representing important 
interests in American-Argentine finance and 
trade; that the management and staff will 
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be composed of Americans and Argentines 
experienced in American-Argentine trade 
and international banking. 

That the name of the bank may more 
clearly define it as an American-Argentine 
institution, application has been made to the 
minister of justice to change its name to 
the “American Bank of the River Plate.” 
Dr. Yriondo and his associates believe that 
the American Bank of the River Plate will 
at no distant date be one of the leading 
factors in American-Argentine trade. The 
friendly relations which this bank has en- 
joyed with other American banking institu- 
tions will be continued, and the bank offers 
its service in cooperation with institutions 
having the advancement of merican-Ar- 
gentine trade at heart. 


© 


During the first week in July, according 
to the September issue of the T'rans- 
Pacific, the Bank of the South Seas was 
formally opened in Shanghai, China. It is 
an institution founded by Chinese abroad, 
particularly in the South Seas, and is cap- 
italized at taels 20,000,000, of which a 
fourth is paid up. ‘The total deposits re- 
ceived on the first day of business were 
taels 9,500,000. 


Book Reviews 


Tue American Raitroap Prosiem. 
By I. Leo Sharfman. New York: 
The Century Company. 


The object of this volume is to pro- 
vide for the intelligent citizen—includ- 
ing the large inarticulate public, as well 
as the student, the publicist, the legis- 
lator, the business man, and the rail- 
road security-holder, executive and em- 
ployee—an analysis of the American 
railroad problem as it presents itself to- 
day. The historic antecedents of this 
problem are briefly traced; the trend 
of the more recent railroad develop- 
ments, particularly as manifested in the 
war administration of the railroad, both 
under unified private operation and 
under Federal control, is carefully de- 


scribed and evaluated; the essentials of 
reconstructive policy are subjected to 
searching examinations; and the ele- 
ments of the adjustment which accom- 
panied the restoration of the railroad 
properties to private management are 
set forth in detail. 

This study represents an attempt te 
present the essential facts of the Ameri- 
can railroad problem and to interpret 
them impartially from the standpoint 
of the public interest, taking into ac- 
count their compelling relationship to 
the organic needs of our dynamic in- 
dustrial institutions, to the inhibitions 
of the prevailing social psychology, and 
to the dictates of the dominant political 
philosophy. 
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Costs, MERCHANDISING Practices, Ap- 
VERTISING AND SALES IN THE RETAIL 
DisrriputTioN oF CLoruine. A sur- 
vey made by the Bureau of Business 
Research Northwestern University 
School of Commerce; Horace Secrist, 
director; in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Clothiers. 
(Six volumes) New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 


The six divisions of the survey form 
a series that not only brings together 
a large mass of merchandising informa- 
tion, but also presents the results in a 
manner which may readily be under- 
stood by all business men and used to 
gauge their own costs and merchandis- 
ing practices. These results have been 
arrived at by an intensive study of de- 
tailed figures submitted by the member 
stores of the National Association of 
Retail Clothiers for the typical years 
1919, 1918 and 1914. 

Every factor in retail distribution— 
types and locations of stores, sales and 
sales ratios, turn-over, etc.—has been 
carefully studied and analyzed. These 
factors have been isolated and their re- 
lative importance and influence ac- 
curately determined. In many instances 
it has been shown that many factors 
which have generally been considered 
comparatively unimportant are, on the 
contrary, of great influence. 

The survey renders a distinct serv- 
ice in furnishing specific information as 
to costs and practices for stores op- 
erating under given conditions. Every 
retailer wishes to know what his selling 
expense, turn-over, advertising outlay, 
and other items should be. Such knowl- 
edge enables him to operate more effi- 
ciently and more profitably. 

There are six volumes in uniform 
flexible binding: 700 pages, 6x9 inches, 
including over 500 maps. charts. and 
diagrams. 
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Tue Mirrors oF WasHINGTON (anony 
mous). New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


Etched with acid, these portraits of 
fourteen of the political leaders of the 
times stand out with a distinctness that 
is startling and life-like. The reflecting 
mirrors are of burnished steel, and 
what one sees in them is cold, glitter- 
ing and hard. But anyone familiar 
with the public careers of this famous 
fourteen would be hard put to it to 
deny the faithfulness of the portraiture. 

There are the pictures—wrinkles and 
all, with not a single marring feature 
softened by a kindly or reverent touch. 
Few writers since the days of “Junius” 
have written more incisively than the 
unknown author of “The Mirrors of 
Washington.” Fourteen portraits and 
an equal number of cartoons by 
Cesare embellish the volume. 


aa 


ForeigN ExcuanGe, Berore, Durine 
AND ArrerR THE War. By T. E. 
Gregory, B.Sc. London: Oxford 
University Press. 


The author of this interesting little 
book on foreign exchange has written it 
to make clear the underlying principles 
to the inexpert reader. He defends the 
idea that the exchanges are dislocated 
because of inflation. 

Such chapter headings as: The Mar- 
ket and Its Meaning—How to Read the 
Exchange Article—Exchange Fluctua- 
tions and the Balance of Indebtedness— 
Pre-War Methods of Regulating the 
Exchanges—Foreign Exchanges Dur- 
ing the War—Present Position of the 
Exchanges — Remedies — show how 
thoroughly the subject has been dis- 
cussed. 


at 
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CERTAIN eastern bank talks in 
a homely, friendly fashion to 
its public through its advertise- 
ments. The ads are not dressed up; 
they are in plain, readable type, with 
no display except the heading and sig- 
nature, but their very friendliness 
causes them to be widely read and com- 
mented upon. I asked the treasurer 
who wrote them, and his reply was that 
“We all have a hand in it, they are sort 
of composite productions, passed upon 
and put in final shape by the president 
of the bank. We get a lot of fun out 
of it.” Fine spirit, isn’t it? 


© 


I heard a “fresh” clerk kill a per- 
fectly good piece of business for his 
bank the other day—just by being 
fresh. 


© 


A man tried to tell me the other day 
that the two savings banks in his town 
were “not competitors but worked to- 
gether for the good of the town.’ 
Strikes me that if they would compete 
in a fair and legitimate way they’d do 
the 7 and themselves a lot more 
200d, 
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A certain suburban bank, for many 
ars housed in an unattractive build- 
ing on the town’s principal square, 
— erected a fine new building of 
attractive design. Within two years the 
vhole aspect of that town square had 
changed, for other property owners had 
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brought their properties up to the 
standard set by the bank. Incidentally 
the bank financed nearly all of the 
activity they had created by their ex- 
ample, so the new building earned the 
bank a good deal of money in a wholly 
unexpected way. 


The big banks that are teaching their 
customers how to build up their foreign 
business are performing a service to the 


whole country. 
© 


A week or two ago I was waiting in 
a small bank to see the treasurer. He 
was talking with a foreigner about a 
loan on a piece of real estate. Ap- 
parently there was no one in the bank 
who spoke the latter’s language, as 
there might have been in a large city 
bank, and the foreigner’s knowledge of 
English was very limited; but what 
pleased me was the patience and cour- 
tesy with which the treasurer handled 
the case. You could fairly see the for- 
eigner’s feeling of fear and suspicion 
melt away. The business was put 
through finally, and when the treasurer 
put out his hand to his somewhat grimy 
customer the latter grasped it with both 
hands in a grip that spoke volumes of 
gratitude and friendship. 


© 


In an eastern city there is a bank— 
a fairly large one—that has a record for 
the smallest number of changes in its 
clerical force. The remarkable thing 
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about it is that only a few years ago it 
was almost a by-word in local banking 
circles that “no one stayed there any 
longer than he could help.” Then the 
bank changed hands; a man who was 
not only an able banker but a regular 
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he-human-being went in as the head of 
the institution. He made the whole 
force feel as though they were working 
with him rather than for him, and now 
you couldn’t pry a man away from that 
bank with a crowbar. 


Why Are We So Pleased With Ourselves? 


A Message from Kansas City 


By Albert Newman 


Vice-President Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City 


["s an old saying that a man from 

Kansas City wastes little time in 
letting that fact be known. In a few 
words we want to let you know the 
reasons why. 

It is in this country that so many 
and such quantities of the necessaries 
of life are produced. We have been 
blessed with an abundant wheat har- 
vest, the prompt sale of which has al- 
ready lifted quite a load of debt from 
the banks, enabling the Kansas City 
banks to almost eliminate their indebt- 
edness to the Federal Reserve Bank, 
and this without undue pressure on any 
industry. 

It is the same ability to produce the 
real necessaries of life, such as grain, 
meat products, coal, oil, lumber, cotton, 
wool, lead and zinc, that will further 
enable us to liquidate our indebtedness 
and lend a hand in starting the com- 
merce of the world to a normal basis. 
It is true we are getting for these prod- 
ucts a much lower net return, and in 
turn our paying and purchasing power 
has been reduced, but situated as we are 
in the land of such abundance and with 
our ability to produce at less cost and 
our disposition to be more prudent in 
our own expenditures, we feel that we 
are in a position to bring about a more 
favorable trade and financial condition. 

There is little disposition to curtail 
the productive capacity of our fields or 
herds, for we fully realize that quan- 
tity production will make for cheaper 


living costs as well as for the employ- 
ment of more hands. Our farmers and 
stockmen have taken severe losses dur- 
ing the past two years, but why should 
they expect to escape the results of the 
world war over-production and the re- 
sults following the bankruptcy of most 
of the known world. It cannot be done. 
We must all share in this readjustment 
and the farmer and stockman and the 
lumber and metal producer, as well 
as the oil man have already taken 
their full share of slackened demand 
and reduction in prices. 

From now on, we will produce all 
these commodities at lower costs, and 
be content to sell them on smaller mar- 
gin of profit. This will create more 
stable business conditions at home and 
will permit of more liberal purchases 
abroad by our worthy but more unfor- 
tunate neighbors across the seas. 

On account of our ability to supply 
the essential products in such large 
quantities, and at such low costs, we 
feel that our economic position will im- 
prove with the first sign of stability 
and ability to trade, manifested by 
other parts of the world. 

We should join in any reasonable ef- 
fort made toassist in financing other 
countries in the purchase of our surplus 
stocks, keeping in mind that we must 
be just, as well as generous. 

We are better off today than we were 
a year ago, and we will be still better 
off one year hence. 
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Tax Problems Quickly Solved 


THE Tax Department of H. M. Webster & 
Company is in a uniquely favorable posi- 
tion for handling tax problems. 


The long banking experience of this de- 
partment, and of H. M. Webster & Company 
as a whole, makes possible a quick lifting of 
a load of detail in figuring tax returns. 


It is because of these unquestioned facts 
that more and more banking institutions are 
relying upon H. M. Webster & Company to 
solve their tax problems. 


We should be very glad to make an 
immediate response to your inquiry 


H. M. Webster & Company 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


25 West 43rd Street 
New York City 


Telephone—Vanderbilt 1908 


Southern Bldg. 82 State Street 


Washington, D. C. Albany, N. Y. 
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HE Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N.C., is built entirely 
of granite for the lower part and granite terra cotta to 
match for the upper portions so as to save weight. 


The other banks in the community are mostly tall buildings and 
this was built so as to be known as the bank with the columns, 
as the columns are said to be the heaviest granite columns in the 
states of Virginia, West Virginia, North or South Carolina. 


The building as designed has special provisions for extending it 
both vertically and horizontally so that when the bank needs 
more space they will not be compelled to make unusual opera- 
tions to enable this to be accomplished. The building was 
designed by 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Correspondence Invited 
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Roumanian House, New York, Office of Banca Marmorosch, Blank and Co, 


Banea Marmorosch. 


N the economic development of 
Roumania, Banca Marmorosch, 
Blank & Company of Bucharest 

has played a conspicuous part. This in- 
stitution with total resources of over two 
and a half billion lei has been closely 
identified with railroad construction, 
maritime development, and has taken 
important parts in state, district and 
municipal loans. 

It has contributed to its utmost capa- 
city toward the enlargement and devel- 
opment of Roumanian commerce and 
industry, and in the furtherance of in- 
stitutions of public education. 

Aristide Blank, director of this in- 
stitution, who came to New York last 
winter to establish a New York agency, 
stated that he considered Roumania as 
potentially the richest country in Eu- 


Blank and Company 


rope, and that his country was looking 
to the United States for necessary as- 
sistance in developing her wonderful re- 
sources in raw materials. 

“We need,” said Mr. Blank, “more 
than anything else, cotton, railway sup- 
plies and machinery of all sorts to equip 
and develop our lands and implements 
to equip our farms. The United Statcs 
has all of these things in abundance. 
By supplying Roumania’s needs in raw 
materials and machinery and by ex- 
tending the necessary credit for a pc- 
riod of, say from five to six years, to 
enable us to pay for them through our 
own productive efforts, the United 
States will be taking a long step to- 
ward the readjustment of world condi- 
tions.” 

An important step in bringing about 
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Main Banking Room, Manager’s Office in Rear 


these closer economic and financial re- 
lations between Roumania and_ the 
United States has been the organization 
of the New York agency of Banca 


Marmorosch, Blank & Company, which 
is situated in Roumanian House on low- 
er Broadway, illustrations of which 
will be found accompanying this article. 


Office of the Manager 
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Executive Delegate’s Office 


‘To return to Roumania, it is interest- 
ing to note that Banca Marmorosch, 
Blank & Company, has contributed 
financially to some of the most impor- 
tant Roumanian railroads, including the 
following: Bucuresti-Predeal, Buzau- 
Nehoias, Marasesti-Roman, and _ [asi- 
Dorohoi. 

lurthermore, the bank has a _ con- 
trolling interest in the following trans- 
portation companies: The “Romania” 
Maritime Company, The Danube Navi- 
gation Company, The Buzau-Nehoias 
Railroad, and The Paris, Bucharest and 
Constantinople Aviation Line, which is 
at present flying between Paris and 
Warsaw. 

The bank has participated in the fol- 
lowing loans: The Loan of 1895, The 
Loan of 1916, The Reconstruction Loan 
of 1920 and also loans of the cities of 
Bucharest, Ploesti, Buzau, and Iasi. 

in the 1920 loan of one billion lei, 
about forty-five per cent. or four hun- 
dred and fifty million lei were turned 
into the Roumanian Treasury by Banca 
Marmorosch, Blank & Company. 


The bank is also interested in a num- 
ber of other important private enter- 
prises in which it has large interests. 

As an indication of the importance of 
closer relations between Roumania and 
the United States, the following inter- 
view which was given out by Aristide 
Blank while recently visiting the United 
States will be of interest to American 
readers: 

“Agriculturally Roumania is _ the 
granary of Europe and under normal 
conditions is capable not only of sup- 
plying her own needs in foodstuffs, but 
has enough surplus left as a result of 
her annual harvests to absorb all of the 
country’s indebtedness incurred by par- 
ticipation in the war. But for lack of 
foreign money and necessary machinery 
with which to take her products from 
the ground, our progress toward eco- 
nomic independence is being retarded. 

“T say retarded, because we in Rou- 
mania have no doubts of our ability to 
work out our own problems success- 
fully and unaided if need be; but with- 
out financial assistance, either through 
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One of the Consultation Rooms 


a loan to the Government, or through ly, however, the rapidity with which 
credits over a long term, the process Roumania, and other world nations bur- 
will naturally be prolonged. Obvious- dened by the indebtedness incurred 


Foreign Exchange Department 
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Head Office, Banca Marmorosch, Blank and Co., Bucharest 


through participation in the war and 
the resultant dislocation of world ex- 
changes, can be placed on their own 
economic legs, so much the sooner will 
the progress toward world commercial 
readjustment be advanced. 

“Perhaps one of Roumania’s greatest 
advantages is the fact that the peo- 
ple are accustomed to work and are 
now working to better their condition in 
the face of great obstacles. With 
money to aid them in their efforts to 
make available the country’s great re- 
sources, much would be accomplished 
toward the stabilization of international 
conditions. 

\ssuming that the United States 
would be willing to extend to Rou- 
mania the necessary money or credits 
the ve is no doubt of Roumania’s ability 
to pay. Her indebtedness today is per- 


haps more amply secured than that of 
any European nation. The average 
grain crop produced in one normal year 
in excess of our own domestic needs 
more than equals in value the whole of 
Roumania’s foreign debt. The average 
yearly yield exceeds eleven million tons 
of grain. Approximately five million 
tons are consumed at home. Thus six 
million tons are available for export. 
“Beyond the agricultural resources 
of the country are its other natural 
riches—oils and minerals. No one can 
estimate the value of our oil resources. 
The most conservative estimate places 
the potential value of Roumanian oil 
fields at more than 300 billion lei. 
“All these riches are only important 
if they can be made available to the 
uses of industry and commerce. Ma- 
chinery and tools are necessary. Here 
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MAURICE BLANK 
Director General 


Who in spite of long years of service in the 
institution, being today seventy-three years old, 
is still the guiding spirit of the bank and its 
commercial and industrial affiliations. 


again we reach the necessity for money 
and credit to supply the working equip- 
ment. 

“Much has been written and spoken 
of Roumania’s unfriendly attitude to- 


ward outside capital,’ continued Mr. 
Blank. “This may have been in a sense 
true in the past, but today Roumania in- 
vites outside participation in her devel- 
opment. Any money that comes into Rou- 
mania now will find not only great profit 
for itself, but unparalleled opportuni- 
ties for future participation in our na- 
tional industrial expansion. 

“Roumania likes America and wants 
to do business with the United States. 
We should welcome assistance from the 
United States with open arms and with 
promise of the utmost cooperation. But 
necessity knows no bedfellow. Prior 
to the war Roumania was a large custo- 
mer of Germany. Principally because 
Germany would grant the necessary 


ARISTIDE BLANK 
Director 
Studied law in Bucharest, Roumania and 
since 1900 has served in various capacities in 
the bank, today being director of the bank 
He represented the Roumanian Government at 
various times in financial transactions abroad 


and signed for the Roumanian Government at 
the late conventions in London and Brussels. 


credits. She might sell us goods at 
higher prices than we could buy them 
elsewhere, but the long credits, which 
were of such vital importance, attracted 
our patronage. Circumstances may 
again drive us into the German mar- 
kets. 

“Another factor of importance is 
Roumania’s relation to Bolshevism. 
Roumania will never become Bolshevis- 
tic. Socially, my country is not fertile 
ground for Bolshevik propaganda. 
First because our Government by its 
action two years ago in dividing up 
large estates and allotting small parcels 
to the peasants counteracted effectually 
any attractions Bolshevism might have. 
Once a landowner, Bolshevism ceases to 
be desirable to a peasant. 

“Further we have no so-called work- 
ing class in Roumania. Of our entire 
population of 17,000,000 people, ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 are peasants 
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who live on farms. Our laboring class 
numbers less than 200,000 people of 
which perhaps half are unionized or 
affiliated with the international labor or- 
ganizations. Any difficulty that might 
arise from this source would be with- 
out effect on the great mass of our pop- 
ulation. In view of all these facts, | 
am confident that American bankers 
will find some way to extend the neces- 
sary financial assistance to Roumania.” 

In an interview given at the exhibi- 
tion of Roumanian textiles and craft 
work in New York, fostered by the 
Banca Marmorosch, Blank & Company, 
Arthur Zentler the executive delegate of 
the New York agency of the bank, took 
occasion to explain more fully the advan- 
tages which Roumania is deriving from 
the Agrarian Reform passed into law 
last July as well as some industrial 
laws recently passed. He says: “The 
Roumanian Agrarian Reform will be of 
great and lasting benefit to the peasant 
and therefore to the country. A law 
passed last July enables the peasants to 
own their own land, and as soon as 


they become accustomed to this new 
prosperity they will take every advan- 


tage of it. It is only natural that they 
should work better for themselves than 
they would for a master who was al- 
ways absent. This law followed a de- 
cree issued when Roumania entered the 
war in 1917. Up to that time the land 
was in the hands of a minority of large 
land owners. There were 3,800 of 
these owning from 2,000 to 4,000 
hectares each, a hectare being 2,741 
acres. Now only 500 hectares are al- 
lowed per person. The result of this 
act is not only profitable to the peasants 
but also to the original land owners who 
must now give their personal attention 
to the land remaining to them and see 
that it is worked to advantage. 

“The present project of an industrial 
law will protect infant industries as 
only industries showing at least twenty 
per cent. profit on their invested capital 
will be taxed, this tax being progres- 
Sive. 

In another interview given by Arthur 
Zentler late in August shortly before 
leaving for Paris to attend a conference 
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ARTHUR ZENTLER 
Executive Delegate, New York Agency 
While of Roumanian birth is a citizen of the 
United States and has lived here for over 
twenty years. He stepped into banking out of 
professional life during which he was con- 


nected with Columbia University, Advanced 
Teaching. 


at the Paris branch of the bank, he 
pointed out that Roumania was the sec- 
ond smallest debtor nation after the 
United States of America among the 
allied nations who fought in the recent 
war, and that while Roumania’s wealth 
could easily be estimated at 50,000,- 
000,000 lei gold its external indebted- 
ness was only 4,000,000,000 lei gold, 
this being a proportion of 12 to 100 
which is very small compared with other 
nations. 

Upon his return from Europe Arthur 
Zentler gave out the statement that the 
Banca Marmorosch, Blank & Company’s 
total business for the first half of 1921 
was eighty six billion lei as against 
ninety-two billion lei for the entire year 
of 1920. 

The board of directors of Banca 
Marmorosch, Blank & Company con- 
sists of the following gentlemen: Presi- 
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Main Foyer at Head Office, Bucharest 


dent, Al. Constantinesco, former Min- 
ister, senator; vice-president, Maurice 
Blank, executive delegate and director 
general. Members: Constantin Banu, 
member of the Chamber of Deputies; 
Andre Benac, administrator of the 
Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas and 
of the Societe Generale pour favoriser 
le developpement du Commerce et de 
l’Industrie en France, Paris. Aristide 
Blank, director; Jean Boamba, coun- 
selor-at-law; General C. Coanda, form- 
er premier, president of the Senate; 
Michel Desliu, former vice-president of 
the Chamber of Deputies; Gr. N. Fili- 
pesco, member of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties; Edouard Gouin, administrator of 
the Societe Generale pour favoriser le 
developpement du Commerce et de I’ In- 
dustrie en France, of the Societe des 
Batignolles, etc., Paris; Andre Hom- 
berg, vice-president of the executive 


board of the Societe Generale pour 
favoriser le developpement du Com- 
merce et de l’Industrie en France, 
Paris; Gregoire Junian, member of the 
Chamber of Deputies; Theodore Lau- 
rent, president of the Societe des Usines 
St. Chamond, Paris; Em. Pantazi, 
counselor-at-law; Baron I. N. Stircea, 
former minister; Michel Seulesco, 
former minister of finance; ‘Toma 
Stelian, former minister; Achille Levy- 
Strauss, counselor for foreign commerce 
of France; Alexandre Vaida-Voivod, 
former premier, member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, Richard Soepkez, di- 
rector. 

The bank has branches and 
spondents throughout Roumania 
also branches or affiliated banks in the 
following cities: Constantinople, Paris, 
Cavala and Salonica, Greece and 
Vienna, and an agency in New York. 
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Place Vendome, Paris, with the Column Vendome in the foreground and the former 
Hotel Bristol, now the Paris office of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York 


Another American Bank on the Place 
Vendome 


ISTORICAL Place Vendome in 

Paris has been lately under- 

going a change that is of sig- 

to the world of international 

and of particular interest to 
Americans. 

Probably no other public square in 
the French capital has retained so com- 
pietely its original outward appear- 

e, and this fact gives to the inward 

inge that is going on a character that 

zht be regarded as a romance of busi- 


3S, 


nificance 
finance, 
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To the resident Parisien no less than 
to the visitor, the Place Vendome is a 
center of attraction. Originally it was 
the grandiose conception of Louis the 
Fourteenth, the Grand Monarque, who 
wished to have here, his state palaces. 
He called to his aid Mansard, the fa- 
mous architect, who designed the plans. 
At that time the Place Vendome was 
at the edge of the city, but since the end 
of the seventeenth century Paris has 
constantly been growing round it, un- 
til, today, it is in the very heart of it, 
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Main hall and entrance from the Place Vendome 


Ma n hall showing marble table and officers’ desks on the right 
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Travelers department showing writing desks 


surrounded by the large hotels, with 
the principal shopping streets on every 
side. 

In the center rises today, the Column 
Vendome, with the figure of Napoleon 
in the garb of a Roman Emperor, on 
the top. It was Napoleon who had this 
imposing shaft raised to the glory of 
his army. Three times, in the political 
changes that have come about, the fig- 
ure of Napoleon has been removed, only 
to be restored later. 

The facade of the 
forming the square remain today, al- 
most exactly as the great Mansard de- 
signed them, indeed so proud is Paris 
of this architectural monument that a 
municipal decree protects it from out- 
ward alteration. This injunction is so 
scrupulously enforced that, when re- 
pairs are made, the owner of the build- 
ing is held responsible that every cap- 
ital, every window, and every door be 
restored exactly as it was. 


large buildings 


WORLD CENTER OF INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCE 

It is behind this admirable ancient 

facade that the changes of moment are 


taking place. The Place Vendome is 
being transformed into a world center 
of international finance by the advent 
of many foreign banking heuses. As 
reported in the issue of THe BaNKERsS 
Magazine for August 1920, the bank- 
ing firm of Morgan, Harjes & Co., 
the Paris house of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
has installed itself at Number 14. In 
this number THe Bankers MaGazine 
is able to present photographs of the 
new Paris office of the Bankers Trust 
Company, which was opened in Septem- 
ber last at Nos. 3 and 5 Place Vendome. 

The building of the Bankers Trust 
Company is one of the most important 
in the square. It is situated at the cor- 
ner of the Rue Castiglione, and runs 
through from the Place Vendome to the 
Rue St..Honore. Formerly it was the 
Hotel Bristol, which became famous to 
Parisiens as the hostelry of visiting 
rovalty. It was King Edward’s favor- 
ite stopping place when he was Prince 
of Wales, and later when he was King 
of England. King George has made his 
temporary abode here, King George of 


Greece as well, and many other repre- 
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The board room 


Exchange office 
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One of the directors’ rooms 


sentatives of the royal houses of Eu- 
rope. 

For more than a year the Bankers 
Trust Company has been preparing on 
this site, its permanent Paris offices, 
the work necessitating almost complete 
remodelling of the interior. The com- 
pany has the entire building, which con- 
sists of five floors. 

NEW BUILDING ONE OF THE FINEST 
IN EUROPE 


There has been great interest in 
Paris during the work of building, and 
when the doors were finally thrown 
open for business on the morning of 
September 5 there was a constant stream 
of visits of inspection, which is likely 
to continue, for Parisiens were quick 
to claim the new home of the Bankers 
Trust Company as being at the same 
time one of the most beautiful and yet 
simple buildings in Europe. 

The ground floor consists of a large 
liall constructed in Italian marble, this 
central hall is in the shape of an L; 
the light comes from above through a 
lofty glass dome. There are three en- 
trances, two on the Place Vendome, and 


one on Rue St. Honore. Here, are the 
main bank offices of the company, the 
commercial accounts, the exchange win- 
dows, and other services. The principal 
officers have their desks in the open hall, 
following the custom of the large Amer- 
ican banks, which is an innovation in 
Paris. 

Round the hall runs a mezzanine, 
which is served by a wide staircase and 
an elevator. On this floor, on the Place 
Vendome side is the travel department 
of the bank, with its mail department, 
where customers may receive their let- 
ters and telegrams, this travel informa- 
tion bureau is a feature of American 
banking service abroad. 


DIRECTORS’ ROOMS 


The directors’ private rooms and the 


board room are on the second floor. 
Care has been taken by the architect, 
particularly in these rooms, to preserve 
as much as possible the original char- 
acter of the building as it was in the 
time of Louis the Fourteenth. The 
board room indeed, is almost identically 
the same in appearance as it was then. 
Through a fortunate circumstance the 
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Library 


original carved wooden panels, the man- 
telpiece, and the mirror were found in 
the building, panels which had been 
often painted were taken down and 
away. ‘The paint was removed, until 
only the original wood remained, the 
panels were then put back in the place 
that Mansard had designed for thei. 

The upper floors of the building are 
given over to the bookkeeping and other 
services of the bank. In the basement 
are found the bank’s private vaults and 
the public safe deposit vaults. which 
have been constructed according to the 
most modern improvements in the 
science of vault building. The vaults 
occupy two floors, the lower of which 
is used as a storage vault. Round all 
this part of the bank construction runs 
a thick wall of reinforced concrete, with 
a passageway separating it from the 
exterior walls, a feature designed to 
isolate the vaults and to insure security 
against fire, water or burglary. 

The Paris offices of the Bankers 
Trust Company not only give an air of 
great dignity and simplicity, but have 
been designed particularly with a view 
of providing for the service of the bank 


every facility that makes for efficiency. 

No one who has visited the offices has 
failed to be impressed with the good 
taste that has been shown, and although 
the bank building has taken its place 
as one of the finest in Paris, there is 
an absence of the ornate, or of over or- 
namentation, which immediately strikes 
the attention, and has been the subject 
of much congratulation for the bank 
from French people as well as from 
Americans. 

The removal of the Bankers Trust 
Company from its temporary quarters, 
which had been at 9, Rue St. Florentin, 
and 16 Place Vendome, was widely com- 
mented upon in French financial circles. 

SENTIMENT OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE 

As expressing the sentiment of the 
French people the following extract 
may be quoted from the Agence Econo- 
mique et Financiere: 

“One of the important happenings in 
Franco-American financial circles dur- 
ing the week has been the removal of 
the Paris offices of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York from the tem- 
porary quarters at 9 Rue St. Florentin 
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Safe deposit vaults 


and 16 Place Vendome to the company’s 
new building at 3 and 5 Place Vendome. 

“The work of converting the build- 
ing which was formerly the Hotel Bris- 
tol, into modern banking offices with 
complete facilities for conducting inter- 
national banking on a large scale, has 
been going on for more than a year. 

In their completed form the new of- 
fices of the Bankers Trust Company are 
very imposing and compare favorably 
with the offices of the larger French 
banks in Paris. 

“Nothing can indicate more striking- 
ly the confidence that the American fi- 
nanciers have in the future of France 
and the desire of American business in- 
terests to establish commercial and fi- 
nancial relations with French banking 
and business interests than the move of 
an important American company, such 
as the Bankers Trust Company, which 
is one of the largest of the American 
trust companies, into permanent Paris 
headquarters. 

“As the Agence Economique et 
Financiere has repeatedly stated, closer 
financial relations between America and 
France are necessary for the future 


prosperity of the two countries, and this 


practical evidence of the desire of 
American financial interests of the 
highest importance to cooperate with 
French banks and business men is par- 
ticularly welcome at this time.” 

There are now three large foreign 
banks in the Place Vendome, two 
American and one British. A Canadian 
bank is constructing its offices in the 
same square. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 

The principal executive officers in 
charge of the Paris office are as fol- 
lows: F. N. B. Close, resident vice- 
president; Henri Fischer, managing di- 
rector; C. E. C. Freyvogel, director and 
manager foreign department; Paul de 
Vallombrosa, general secretary; Oluf 
Berntsen, sub-director and manager for- 
eign banking relations department; 
Pendleton Beckley, manager trust serv- 
ice department. 

Frank N. B. Close, resident 
president in Paris, has been for many 
years a vice-president in charge of the 
trust department of the Bankers Trust 
Company, and is widely known among 
New York bankers. 
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Canal-Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 


of New Orleans, La. 


OR the purpose of effectively pro- 
F viding enlarged banking facili- 
ties to meet its requirements as 
one of the large banks of the South, 
the Canal-Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank has recently opened in its 
new quarters in the eleven-story build- 
ing, formerly known as the Hennen 
Building. This building, located at the 
corner of Common and Carondelet 
streets, will now be known as the Canal- 
Commercial Building. 

The two lower floors of the building 
have been made over into one of the 
finest banking rooms in the United 
States. The design is of Italian Renais- 
sance, monumental in character, and 
richly ornamented. In the center of the 
main ceiling is a large skylight that 
floods the interior of the room with 
natural light. 

The public lobby which is forty-five 
feet by seventy feet*has an Italian mar- 
ble floor and Verde Antique marble 
border, flanked on all sides by Taver- 
nelle Claire marble base and_ richly 
ornamented bronze banking screen. In 
the center of the lobby is a low marble 


rail enclosing the junior officers’ quar- - 


ters, which are so located as to afford 
easy and quick communication between 
the public and these officers. The exec- 
utive officers are located near the main 
entrance of the banking room, with easy 
access to the public lobby, and in close 
proximity to the clerical force. 

Extending around the four sides of 
the banking room is a mezzanine, part of 
which was formerly the second floor 
of the original Hennen Building. This 
mezzanine is well lighted from the 
large circular windows that serve both 
this floor and the main banking space. 
The mezzanine is made use of for gen- 
eral work space, and is thoroughly 
equipped for the convenience and op- 
eration of the great amount of work 
that is handled in the various depart- 
ments located there. 

On the banking room floor the vari- 
ous tellers’ cages are spacious and have 
the most modern equipment, every 


thought being given to the convenience 
of the employees. 

In separate rooms and across the hall 
from the main office are the savings 
and trust departments and the foreign 
trade department. A large room on the 
third floor of the building has been set 
aside for the board of directors. 

The main vaults are located in the 
basement, and are quickly accessible by 
an easy stairway and an elevator di- 
rectly from the banking floor. The 


safety deposit department is likewise 
located in the basement, access thereto 
being had by a marble stairway. 


ILISTORY OF THE BANK 


The present Canal-Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank is a combination of 
the Canal Bank and Trust Company 
and the Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank which consolidation took place in 
August, 1919. 

It is interesting history to trace the 
early establishment of the Canal Bank 
and ‘Trust Company, because of its age, 
and its early connection with the de- 
velopment of the city of New Orleans. 
In the early history of New Orleans 
“Improvement Banks” were organized 
for the purpose of developing certain 
civic projects, and the banking end of 
the business was incidental to that par- 
ticular purpose. 

On March 5, 1831, the New Orleans 
Canal and Banking Company was given 
authority by the Legislature of the 
State of Louisiana, to incorporate and 
go into business. Section 1, of Act 18, 
of the Acts of the Legislature of 
Louisiana of 1831, provided for the 
charter of the company, authorized a 
capital of $4,000,000, and declared the 
purpose to be: “Constructing a canal 
from some part of the city or suburbs 
of New Orleans, above Poydras street, 
to Lake Pontchartrain.” 

Section 4 provided for the name of 
the corporation as the New Orleans 
Canal and Banking Company, for the 
time of existence of the charter to De- 
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Customers’ Lobby and Cashiers’ Platform Showing Mezzanine 


cember 31, 1870, for the privilege of 
banking, and for a seal. 

Section 8 provided that the company 
shall construct a canal sixty feet in 
width to float vessels drawing six feet 
of water, with one or more basins; 
shall commence within one year and 
complete within three to six years. 

Section 14 provided for the construc- 
tion of a levee on the upper side to 
prevent possible river overflow from 
above, and to build a paved road twen- 
ty-five feet wide along the entire length 
of the canal. 

This enterprise proved epochal, be- 
ginning, as it did, a most wonderful 
era of activity and improvement in New 
Orleans. Records show that the cap- 
ital stock of the company was soon over- 
subscribed and that the company pro- 
ceeded to business at once. 

In 1882 the “Canal Bank” as it was 
then known, set about doing the busi- 
ness at hand. The canal construction 
went ahead rapidly, and in 1838, six 
years after the authorization of the 
company, the canal was completed and 


turned over to the city of New Orleans, 
at a total cost of $1,119,000, about half 
the cost as estimated, and today is a 
valued convenience of commerce and 
source of revenue. Besides an excel- 
lent canal, the company also built the 
finest driveway in New Orleans, along 
the upper bank of the canal. This road 
extends a distance of six miles to the 
leading summer resort in New Orleans, 
and is used by every automobile owner 
in the city for a pleasant summer eve- 
ning’s ride. 

After the completion of the canal and 
the road the “Canal” and “Banking” 
company were eventually separated— 
the state had its canal and the business 
community had its banking company. 

In 1832 the company erected a bank- 
ing office building. The site purchased 
is historic, it being approximately the 
exact spot upon which the Jesuits, 
nearly a century before, had built their 
first chapel and school. As these quar- 
ters were destroyed by fire in 1845 an 
office building was erected opposite the 
old site. In 1849 another new home 
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was selected which is now being used 
by the Southern Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany as an office building. A_ three- 
story office building was erected in 
1859, which was the first attempt in 
the direction of a fire-proof building in 
New Orleans. 

After the passage of the National 
Bank Law in 1866, the Louisiana Na- 
tional Bank, and the City National 
Bank, which was reorganized in 1871 
as the German National Bank, were or- 
ganized. Both banks later consolidated 
with the Canal Bank. 

In 1881, there was organized the 
Germania Savings Bank, the first one 
in the city of New Orleans and in 1905 
it consolidated with the Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank. 

In January, 1881, there was not a 
single savings bank in existence in the 
city of New Orleans, nor in that section 
of the country. In the latter part of 
1880 and the first part of 1881, J. FE. 
Merilh, one of the present directors 
of the Canal-Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank, visited his father, who re- 


sided in a small town in France, and who 
was then one of the representatives of 
the French Government in control of 
savings banks. In this small town 
(with a population of not over 3,000 
and only several very small villages to 
draw from), there was a savings bank, 
very successfully and profitably op- 
erated, with deposits of over 1,250,000 
frances, and this in spite of the fact that 
no one person was permitted to have on 
deposit any sum in excess of 1,000 
francs. 

This opened to the vision of Mr. 
Merilh a field of wide opportunity in his 
home town, New Orleans, where there 
was no bank to aid the people of small 
means in the practice of thrift, and on 
his return he laid the matter before the 
finance committee of the board of di- 
rectors of the Germania Insurance Com- 
pany, of which he was a member, and 
urged the organization of such a sav- 
ings bank. 

The Germania Savings Bank, with 
a capital of $100,000, was formally 
opened for business on May 2, 1881 in 
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a space about twelve feet square in the 
rear of the ground floor of the Ger- 
mania Insurance Company. 

The United States Trust and Savings 
Bank which was organized in 1893 was 
taken over by the Canal Bank and 
Trust Company in 1919. The Provi- 
dent Bank which was organized by 
barkers of New Orleans in 1894 also 
consolidated with the company in 1905. 

In 1895 the simplified name of 
“Canal Bank” was adopted. In 1901 
and 1902 there was organized the Com- 
mercial National Bank and the Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank, and 
these banks in August, 1919, were con- 
solidated with the Canal Bank and 
Trust Company, forming the present 
Canal-Commercial ‘Trust and Savings 
Bank. 

In 1905, the Germania National 
bank was reorganized under the name 
of the German American National 
Sank and elected W. R. Irby, now 
chairman of the board of the Canal- 
Commercial, president. This company 

en organized the German American 


Savings Bank and Trust Company. J. 
P. Butler, Jr., now president of the 
Canal-Commercial came with this bank 
in 1907 as cashier and trust officer and 
was soon made vice-president. 

In 1905 the Canal Bank and Trust 
Company and the Louisiana National 
Bank merged under the name of the 
Canal-Louisiana Bank and Trust Com- 
pany and erected a ten-story office 
building at the location of the old New 
Orleans Canal and Banking Company. 

On January 1, 1914, the German 
American National Bank and the Canal- 
Louisiana Bank and Trust Company 
came together in one large banking 
company with W. R. Irby as president 
and J. P. Butler, Jr. as vice-president 
under the name of the Canal Bank and 
Trust Company. 

On August 9, 1919, the interests of 
the Canal Bank and Trust Company 
and the Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank were consolidated forming the 
Canal-Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank with a capital and surplus of $6.- 
000,000, with W. R. Irby as president 
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and J. P. Butler, Jr., as executive vice- 
president. In May, 1921, the former was 
elected chairman of the board and the 
latter, president. In order to show the 
affiliation of the Commercial National 
Bank with the new institution, the name 
of the bank was changed to Canal- 
Commercial National Bank, and P. H. 
Saunders, formerly president of the 
Commercial Banks was elected presi- 
dent of the Canal-Commercial National 
Bank. On January 1, 1921, the inter- 
ests of the National Bank were liqui- 
dated and taken over by the Canal- 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank: 
The Canal-Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank has established eighteen 
branches in New Orleans, — these 
branches being located near the princi- 
pal markets and industrial centers. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


The officers of the bank are: W. R. 
Irby, chairman of the board; J. P. 
Butler, Jr., president; F. FE. Gunter, 
D. D. Curran, W. J. Mitchell, F. 


Dietze, Jr., A. B. Wheeler, J. R. Stev- 
ens, E. B. Lapice, C. F. Niebergall, 
vice-presidents; L. B. Giraud, cashier; 
E. M. Toby. W. W. Messersmith, H. 
Dabezies, Charles Collins, J. Mort 
Walker, I’. L. Ramos, E. P. Hernandez, 
W. W. Sutcliffe, Jr., M. J. Rivet, H. 
B. Turean, R. S. Landry, Jr.. Percival 
Wraight, assistant cashiers; W. V. Har- 
vey, manager bond department; E. J. 
Walt, inspector. 

The directors are: Henry Beer, G. 
Ad Blaffer, Wm. B. Bloomfield, E. A. 
G. Bright, Geo. C. Bright, Jas. P. But- 
ler, Jr.. Geo. W. Clay, H. S. Cocram, 
D. D. Curran, R. H. Downman., R. E. 
Farrell, C. B. Fox, J. P. Ford, C. 
French. J. H. Fulton, Adam Gambel, 
Theo. Grunewald, F. E. Gunter, Wm. 
T. Hardie, Hunt Henderson, W. R. 
Irby, S. Jackson, Ernest Lee Jahncke, 
Larz A. Jones, A. I. Kaufman, E. N. 
Kearny, E. E. Lafaye, J. B. Levert, I. 
M. Lichtenstein, T. H. Lyons, Albert 
Mackie, Norman Mayer, J. Edmond 
Merilh. A. W. McLellan, S. Oden- 
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Arthur D. Parker, Simon 
Pfeifer, Joseph Rathborne, P. H. 
Saunders, S. J. Shwartz, J. B. Sim- 
Jean Mason Smith, T. F. Steele, 


heimer, 


mons, 


RESOURCES 


Loans and discounts.............................$43,184,641.59 
United States bonds and treas- 
ury certificates .......... Z 
Other bonds and securities. 
Banking houses, furniture and 
fixtures and other real estate 
Cash on hand and due from 
IND. siinsirntenscionnate 2 . 11,495,188.82 
Customers’ liability “under | ac- 
ceptances and letters of credit 


3,428,169.56 
2,622,627.70 


Total . $66, 663, 395.38 


The First 


NE of the comparatively few 
banks in this country that have 


stood the test of nearly a cen- 
tury is the First National Bank of 
Skowhegan, Maine. This good old bank 
was established in 1825 as the Somer- 
set Bank, with headquarters at what 
was then Skowhegan Falls, Somerset 
County. Skowhegan was then, as now, 
an important lumbering center. 
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Present building of the First National Bank of 
Skowhegan 


T. P. Thompson, Felix P. Vaccaro, A. 
Vizard. 

The statement of condition at 
30, 1921 was as follows: 


June 


LIABILITIES 


$4,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
541,176.10 


Capital . 
Surplus .......... 
Undivided profits 
Quarterly dividend 
July 1, 1921 
Unearned discount . 242,430.55 
Reserve for interest and taxes 356,846.13 
Deposits ... . 51,861,114.90 
Bills payable . 169,800.00 
Rediscounts with 
serve Bank 
Letters of credit 
tances 


payable 
160,000.00 


Federal Re- 
; ances 4,709,400.00 

and accep- 
2,622,627.70 


Total $66, 663, 395.88 


National Bank, Skowhegan, Me. 


The charter of the Bank of Somerset 
was renewed in 1831 and its name 
changed to Skowhegan Bank, in the 
town of Bloomfield. In 1863, in com- 
mon with most of the leading banks, 
it took a national charter under the 


Original building of the bank 


present name of The First National 
Bank of Skowhegan. 

The bank’s first home was on an 
island in the Kennebec River, from 
which it later removed to the building 
across the river now occupied by the 
Central Maine Power Company. After- 
wards the present building of the Skow- 
hegan Savings Bank was occupied, un- 
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til the completion of its present fine 
banking house, as shown in the illus- 
tration accompanying this article. 

yr " : . 

he bank has had many prominent 


officials, among them Governor Coburn, 


who was a strong factor in the bank’s 


Second building of the bank 


progress in the 60’s, and George N. 
Page, the uncle, and Edward P. Page, 
the father of the present cashier. The 
former was cashier of the First Na- 
tional and the latter successively treas- 
urer of the Savings Bank, cashier of 
the National Bank and president of 
both institutions. Blin W. Page, cashier 
of the First National, is now president 
also of the Savings Bank. Under the 
Page administration the bank grew and 
prospered and it is interesting to note 
that in the ten years that have elapsed 
since June 30, 1911, the bank has 
more than doubled its assets. On that 
date its surplus and profits were $115,- 
000. as against $288,000 June 30, 1921, 
and its total assets but $900,000, against 
2,266,000 on the latter date. 

The present officers are: C. R. Cook, 
president; Blin W. Page, cashier; L. 
H. Goldsmith, assistant cashier; direc- 
tors, B. W. Page, F. H. Colby, lumber; 
C. R. Cook, L. A. Dascombe, M. D., C. 
Ek. Young, pulp manufacturer; J. W. 
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Skowhegan in 1868 
First National Bank building is on the right and the 
Skowhegan Savings Bank building on the left 


Fogler, retired; W. P. Ordway, dry 
goods; R. L. Marston, lumber. 

The statement of the First National 
Bank, as of June 30, 1921, makes this 
showing: 

RESOURCES 
Ioans and investments................ 
United States bonds owned....... 
Banking house ................ —_ 
Cash on hand and on deposit... 


. $1,697,598.23 
310,595.00 
35,000.00 
222,884.82 


a 


LIABILITIES 

Capital $150,000.00 
288,642.77 
146,395.00 
1,681,040.28 


Surplus and profits. ......... 
Bills in circulation 
Deposits .. 


Total ........ Le 


‘The bank has all the usual facilities 
of an active, enterprising institution, in- 
cluding banking by mail, savings de- 
partment, foreign exchange and travel- 
ers’ checks, collection department, etc. 
It is especially active in cooperating 
with the farming and business interests, 


Interior of the present building 
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and small, and its activities ex- 
tend through the county and beyond. 
It has always been closely affiliated 
with the Skowhegan Savings Bank, es- 
tablished in 1869, one of the oldest and 
strongest savings banks in the state, with 
deposits of three and a half millions. 

Skowhegan is a busy, enterprising 
community of 6,000 people, where busi- 
ness and other interests cooperate for the 
The falls in the Kene- 
bee at this point contribute an impor- 
tant waterpower and one of the best 
hydro-electric plants in the East has 


large 


common good, 
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just been completed by the Central 
Maine Power Company. Other im- 
portant industries are the Anderson 
Mills of the American Woolen Com- 
pany, the Maine Spinning Company, 
the Somerset Shoe Company, the Maine 
Pulp & Paper Company. 

There is a fine government building, 
a municipal building, street railroad, 
good schools, well-stocked stores, etc., 
and the town is an important station 
on the Maine Central Railroad and the 
main thoroughfare between New Eng- 
land and Quebec. 


Guaranty Trust Company Opens Office 
in Antwerp 


HE Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York on September 1 
opened an office in Antwerp. 

Belgium. The new branch is located 
at 36 Rue des Tanneurs, a_ building 
originally erected for the Antwerp 
branch of the Banque Nationale de 
Belgique, but occupied until recently by 
the Banque de Credit Commercial. Ex- 
tensive improvements inaugurated since 
the purchase of the property by the 
Guaranty have transformed the building 
into a modern banking house. 

The Rue des Tanneurs is the street 
leading from the eastern end of the 
Place de Meir to the Longue Rue de 
l’Hospital, and the Guaranty’s Antwerp 
branch is within 300 yards of the 
Bourse. located at the junction of the 
Place de Meir and the Rue des Douze 
Mois. in the heart of the business see- 
tion of the city. 

The officials in charge of the Antwerp 
office are J. B. Avegno, manager; 
George C.de Ceuster, secretary; Irving 
J. Greene, assistant secretary and 
Pierre Faure, auditor. 

The opening of this office serves to 
emphasize the growing importance of 
that great Belgian port in the develop- 
ment of America’s foreign trade. It is 
not generally realized that Antwerp. 


with a population approximating that of 
San Francisco, is the greatest port in 
Europe and the second largest port in 
the world, coming only after New York 


Antwerp office of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. This new office at 36 Rue de Tan- 
neurs was opened on September 1 
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in her tonnage figures and at the present 
time far eclipsing Hamburg. Situated 
about fifty miles from the open sea on 
the River Scheldt, Antwerp is the logi- 
cal point of contact between the vast 
overseas traffic which here converges on 
the busiest maritime route in the world 
and the great industrial area of Belgium 
and Northern France, the Rhine Prov- 
inces, Czechoslovakia and the other new 
states of Middle and Eastern Europe, 
with their immense possibilities and 
ever-increasing demand for necessities 
produced in other countries. 

Antwerp is the center of a network of 
railroads connecting it with Southern 
Italy, France, and the new states of Eu- 
rope, the Balkans, Constantinople and 
the shores of the Black Sea. The ex- 
tent to which Antwerp has recovered its 
prewar activity may be gathered from 
the fact that last year, 7,698 vessels 
with a total tonnage of 10,852,341 en- 
tered the port. In March, 1921, the 
ships entering Antwerp numbered 625, 
with a total tonnage of 969,913. 

In prewar days thirty per cent. of 
the maritime traffic of Antwerp was 
German transit. As nearly all the ships 
coming from Hamburg and Bremen 
called at Antwerp the German factories 
found it a great advantage to send their 
goods to Antwerp, which meant a gain 
of eight to ten days. Antwerp was, in 
fact, the export harbor for the Rhenish, 
Thuringian and South German trade. 

Antwerp is connected by a magnifi- 
cent system of canals and rivers with 


the interior of Europe. In Belgium it- 
self are 1,250 miles of canals, which 
are linked up with the French rivers 
and canals. The Meuse is connected 
with the Campine Canal, which runs to 
Strasbourg, as a great interior collect- 
ing and distributing center, and through 
the Zuid Beveland and Dordrecht 
Canal traffic can reach Basel and the 
Rhine and its ramifications. ‘The im- 
mense possibilities of future trade over 
these canals and mid-European rivers 
are clearly foreseen as a result, and im- 
portant schemes are under considera- 
tion for the utilizing of these internal 
arteries of commerce, now freed for in- 
ternational trade under the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

Antwerp has inhabitants 
(405,516 including the suburbs). While 
diamond cutting is the only important 
local industry, Antwerp, is a great col- 
lecting and distributing center for ce- 
reals, skins, leather, rubber, ivory, tea, 
coffee, rice, timber and colonial prod- 
ucts. The great asset of Antwerp is, 
however, its harbor. This is divided into 
two sections—locks for cargo boats and 
river quays for liners. There are in 
these two sections 75,570 feet of berth- 
age, served by 100 miles of railway 
track, and equipped with more than 300 
hydraulic cranes and eighty electric 
cranes. ‘There are seven dry docks and 
sixteen basins for large ships. The 
Belgian Government has recently start- 
ed work on port improvement schemes 
which were planned before the war. 


$22,275 
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The Forty-Seventh Annual Convention of 
the American Bankers Association 


By George R. Martin 


Manager Bond Department, Security Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles 


Bond Plan for rehabilitating world 

trade, recognition of the necessity 
for educating the public generally to 
fundamental economic facts, and the 
note of optimism sounded by John S. 
Drum. in the president’s annual ad- 
dress, stand forth preeminently as the 
high-lights of the forty-seventh annual 
convention of the American Bankers 
Association at its meeting in Los An- 
geles October 3 to 7. 

The proceedings of the convention 
were dignified and marked with the 
usual conventionalities, but were dis- 
tinguished by the presentation of ex- 
ceptionally well prepared and ably writ- 
ten papers on subjects now engaging 
the thought of the best financial minds 
of the country. Resolutions were 
passed during the closing session of the 
convention practically epitomizing all 
the vitally important matters which 
came before the convention for discus- 
The foundation of the resolutions 
was the report of the Economics Com- 
mission of the association, headed by 
Paul M. Warburg of New York, for- 
merly member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and they were presented before 
the convention by J. F’. Sartori, presi- 
dent of the Security Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, who was chair- 
man of the resolutions committee. 

Mr. Sartori’s report was adopted 
unanimously and constituted one of the 
noteworthy contributions to the conven- 
tion. Besides putting the association on 
record in favor of the ter Meulen Bond 
Plan, it declared economy in the matter 
of running the government to be a para- 
mount issue and urged the full opera- 
tion of the budget law as now in force. 
Repeal of the excess profits tax, retro- 
active to include the present year 1921, 
was advocated and the enactment of a 
vell devised sales tax to meet any de- 


] “Bond Pien for of the ter Meulen 


sion. 


THOMAS B. McADAMS 


President American Bankers Association, vice-presi- 
dent Merchants National Bank, Richmond 


ficiency in revenue. ‘The need for Fed- 
eral supervision of the issuance of se- 
curities was recognized and approval 
given to the President’s disarmament 
conference and the government’s efforts 
to lessen unemployment. The report 
expressed hearty approval of the skill- 
ful management of the Federal Reserve 
system and the tremendous value of the 
system to the country’s financial and 
business welfare during the period we 
have been passing through. It deplored 
the continued attempts by legislation to 
divert the Federal Reserve system from 
its true function of supplying reserves 
in time of need and to make of it an in- 
strumentality for advancing the inter- 
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ests of any class. Prompt settlement 
of the claims of the railroads against 
the government and the funding of the 
debt of the railroads to the government 
was urged upon Congress. Defeat of 
the soldiers’ bonus bill and defeat of a 
proposed extension of the postal savings 
system was urged; also prompt reduc- 
tion of wages to a lower economic level, 
especially in railroad labor and in the 
building trades. Aid was pledged to 
farmers and persons desiring to build 
homes and the building of highways and 
the carrying out of public works pro- 
jects was strongly advocated. For dis- 
abled soldiers the government was urged 
to provide the fullest compensation and 
care. 

The ter Meulen Bond Plan was pre- 
sented to the convention by Sir D. 
Drummond Fraser, managing director 
of the Manchester and Liverpool Dis- 
trict Bank and organizer of interna- 
tional credits under the proposed plan. 

Although the ter Meulen Plan has 
been under discussion by leading finan- 
ciers and economists in both Europe and 
America since its formal presentation 
at the Brussels conference in the fall 
of 1920, by its author, Dr. U. ter 
Meulen, a Dutch banker and economist, 
and while it has received favorable rec- 
ognition from such organizations as the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
and the World’s Cotton Congress, the 
plan never has come before the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association for discussion 
until this session. 

The plan as outlined by Sir D. Drum- 
mond Fraser will make it possible for 
the importer, in less favored countries 
than the United States, to furnish col- 
lateral originating in his own country, 
which will protect the exporter without 
making it necessary for the exporter’s 
government to take a hand in the trans- 
action, either by governmenta! guaran- 
tee or otherwise. 

The International Commission, under 
the League of Nations, is to appraise 
the assets of the importer’s government, 
and on the basis of those assets, esti- 
mated in gold, bonds are to be issued 
by the importer’s government. The 
purpose of the plan is thus to restore 
normal conditions in trade by financing 
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the buyer instead of forcing the ex- 
porter, as heretofore, to look to his own 
government to underwrite his trade 
transactions. The importer and the ex- 
porter make their own trade terms, as 
formerly, but the importer offers as 
collateral the ter Meulen bonds issued 
by the importer’s government on tangi- 
ble assets which are under the control 
of the International Commission, work- 
ing under the League of Nations, 
which represents the exporter until the 
obligation is paid in full, when the 
bonds are returned to the importer and 
through the importer to his own govern- 
ment. 

In his description of the ter Meulen 
plan, Sir D. Drummond Fraser empha- 
sized the following points: 

(a) It will restore normal overseas 
trading. 

(b) It will reawaken the dormant 
confidence in the ability of importers in 
war stricken countries to pay their way. 

(c) Governments may keep expendi- 
ture within their revenue. 

(d) Revenue producing assets of bor- 
rowing countries may be mobilized for 
the purchase of essential imports which 
in turn will restore the buying power 
of those countries. 

(e) Lending countries, of which the 
United States is the most important, 
may secure, with a collateral bond, a 
safe outlet for exports. 

(f) The scheme does not attempt to 
stabilize exchanges. ‘These were dis- 
located owing to war denuded stocks 
being replenished at excessive prices in 
certain countries previous to the re- 
covery of their export trade after the 
war. Conditions of trade in these coun- 
tries must be restored to normal. When 
they have been restored the exchanges 
will take care of themselves. 

Respecting the position of the United 
States in regard to the ter Meulen Plan, 
Sir D. Drummond Fraser said: 

“International solidarity is based 
upon economic necessity, just as a sound 
system of credit is based upon gold. 
The International Credits Scheme—ter 
Meulen bonds—of the League of Na- 
tions does not bar American exporters 
being interested so long as they hav: 
faith in the scheme. The absence ot 
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America as a member of the league does 
not affect the scheme, because the par- 
ticipating countries are borrowers; 
America is a lender.” 


The formation of National Export 
Corporations in each of the leading 
countries, United States, England, 
I'rance and Italy, backed by a pro rata 
guarantee of the government banks and 
other financial institutions was sug- 
gested by Sir D. Drummond Fraser on 
the ground that such concerns if prop- 
erly managed should allow for normal 
foreign trade in as simple and effective 
a manner as the banks now handle 
domestic trade. 

The plea of Dr. Henry T. Suzzallo, 
president of the University of Washing- 
ton, in his address on “‘Economic In- 
telligence in Public Opinion,” for a na- 
tion-wide program for universal educa- 
tion in the fundamentals of economics, 
made a profound impression upon the 
delegates. 


“It is apparent,” he said, “that the 
business men of this country are revers- 


ing their attitude with reference to eco- 
nomic intelligence in public opinion. 
You are the natural leaders, and you 
have a solemn obligation. You proved 
it in 1896. The most wonderful poli- 
tical school to which the people of 
America have gone was that education 
in economics upon the silver question 
in 1896. And who did it chiefly? The 
bankers. And why are the bankers 
especially responsible? Because the 
banking institutions are the top and 
center of modern industry, agriculture 
and commerce. We cannot do business 
without you. You touch the depositors ; 
you touch the borrowers; you touch 
them all. You will be the heart, or bet- 
ter still, the very brain of the economic 
svstem. 

“I urge upon the American Bankers 
Association the necessity for a great 
constructive policy calling for the eco- 
nomie education of the American peo- 
ple, because you are never going to be 
able to operate outside the influence of 
public opinion. It will always tend 
wien irritated, to operate through the 
government. That education _ shall 
s‘rengthen economic leadership of busi- 


JOHN H. PUELICHER 


First Vice-president American Bankers Association, 
president Marshall and Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee 


ness in colleges of business administra- 
tion. But more important than that 
task is to put into the mind of every 
American citizen, from the fourth grade 
up, simple concrete facts and truths 
bearing upon economic questions. 

“If you don’t do anything more to a 
child in the fourth grade than to teach 
him that price depends upon wants and 
supplies—if you can do that one thing 
alone, you will reconstruct the whole at- 
titude of the American people. And if 
you can put another little simple prin- 
ciple alongside of that, and tell the av- 
erage man that how much you get is 
always limited by the price of produc- 
tion, you have accomplished another 
great thing. You may not always get 
it, but what you can aspire to get is 
absolutely limited by the cost of produc- 
tion, and if you hold back production. 
what you get is reduced, and if you in- 
crease production, you have got a larger 
fighting ground for yourself. 

“If you can put that second simple 
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principle alongside of the first, in the 
fifth grade, and do nothing more, about 
half of our difficulties in efficiency in 
business will disappear.” 


Dr. Suzzallo’s address harmonized 
with the report of the committee on pub- 
lic education and the report of the eco- 
nomic policy commission of the associa- 
tion which declared that economic laws 
should be allowed full play and that the 
government should refrain so far as 
possible from participating in private 
business undertakings. J. H. Puelicher 
who read the report of the committee on 
public education said that bankers must 
become teachers of economics. “TI call 
upon you,” he said, “to help make less 
that vast army of the deceived and un- 
successful and discontented and dis- 
heartened. I call upon you to contrib- 
ute to the welfare of the many by show- 
ing them that in America honest en- 
deavor and intelligent saving and in- 
vesting lead to success.” 

The keynote speech of the convention 
was delivered by John S. Drum, re- 
tiring president of the association, in 
his annual address. The cold business 
facts which he had at his command as 
to actual economic conditions in the 
United States formed from replies to a 
questionnaire he had sent to bankers in 
every state of the Union, gave the basis 
of his confidence and optimism in the 
return of prosperity to this country. 
“There is nothing,” he declared, “in our 
domestic situation nor in the interna- 
tional situation that can sustain a pes- 
simistic outlook or a despondent view 
that the world has sunk into permanent 
depression. Gradually influences pre- 
venting the restoration of stable condi- 
tions are disappearing. As prices move 
toward stability on an equitable basis, 
the full purchasing power that is a pre- 
requisite necessity of normal prosperity, 
is being recovered.” 

Other valuable papers read before the 
convention were those of William 
Sproule, president of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railway, who urged the passage of 
the Railroad Funding Bill, now before 
Congress, and Fred I. Kent, vice-presi- 
dent of the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York, who made the report for the 
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commerce and marine commission of the 
association. According to Mr. Kent, 
the needed export of our surplus, to- 
gether with the liquidation of at least 
part of the debts now owed us abroad, 
cannot be accomplished without import 
of approved foreign securities, under 
the plan contemplated by the Foreign 
Trade Financing Corporation. “To de- 
lay over-long in the setting up of neces- 
sary foreign trade financing machinery 
to function in such parts of the world 
as may be deemed safe,’ Mr. Kent 
said, “‘will be to miss opportunity, and 
America’s foreign trade will thereby be 
at a marked disadvantage. This disad- 
vantage will be emphasized as other na- 
tions occupy markets abroad.” 

Mr. Kent said further: ‘Adequate 
financial macliinery to provide, on a 
sound basis, long term credits to en- 
hance permanently our foreign trade 
can be established when a_ sufficient 
number of bankers, business men, pro- 
ducers and investors appreciate these 
facts to the point of acting practically 
on them, and when, and only when, the 
American public comes to a full reali- 
zation of the very important and help- 
ful influence on our domestic conditions 
and values which proper investment in 
foreign countries will bring to bear. 
Certain it is that such permanent finan- 
cial machinery is essential if the United 
States is to take its proper place in in- 
ternational finance and trade.” 


The trust company section of the as- 
sociation commemorated its silver an- 


niversary during the convention. The 
basis for the next constructive effort of 
the section was laid in the address of 
L. H. Roseberry, vice-president of the 
Security Trust and Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles, on a topic entitled “Facts 
and Figures We Need.” He pointed 
out the necessity for the establishment 
of a bureau of research and statistics. 
to collect and digest for the use of the 
trust companies of America the rich 
available materials to support their 
claim that corporate fiduciaries are su- 
perior from every test to individuals 
acting in like capacities. As an out- 
come of the discussion which followed, 
it is probable that the executive com- 
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mittee of the trust company division will 
pioneer in this field by establishing a 
bureau of research and statistics. 

One of the most vigorous reports 
made before the convention was that of 
the savings bank section. In it the 
charge was made that the national gov- 
ernment is, by paternalistic attitude to- 
ward savings, threatening the growth of 
industry and the continued development 
of individual initiative in this country. 
The report takes issue with the govern- 
ment’s policy from three standpoints: 

(1) While ostensibly cooperating 
with banks, public officials and employ- 
ees in the post-office department gener- 
ally work in competition with chartered 
institutions and are preparing the 
ground for the establishment of a gov- 
ernment savings institution with thou- 
sands of branches or agencies to with- 
draw community development money 
produced by a community’s thrift. 

(2) In addition to withdrawing sav- 
ings deposits from the community of 
origin, the postal authorities seek to add 
features which are not only competitive, 
but subsidized by tax exemption. 

(3) The treasury department con- 
tinues to use many of its war-time argu- 
ments for selling its saving securities, 
the result being costly to the taxpayer 
and ridiculous as to effect when meas- 
ured either by the amount of sales or 
the extent to which thrift is promoted. 

An interesting development of the 
convention was the threatened fight be- 
tween the national and state bank 
branches of the association over what 
had been referred to as the “branch 
bank menace.” The executive coun- 
cil had adopted a_ resolution recom- 
mending that in cities of over 100,000 
population branch banking by national 
banks, similar to branch banking by 
state banks be authorized. Later the 
council rescinded this resolution on mo- 
tion of John S. Drum. In explaining 
his motion, Mr. Drum said: 

“It developed that there was an un- 
alterable conflict between the national 
bank division and the state bank divi- 
sion with reference to branch banking. 
Under the policy of our new constitu- 
tion, it is so framed that where a situa- 


WALTER W. HEAD 
Second vice-president American Bankers Associa- 
tion, president Omaha National Bank, Omaha 


tion like this arises, instead of bringing 
the matter up in the main association 
for discussion the divisions, themselves 
are authorized, under the provision of 
the constitution, to act independ- 
ently and the policy of the con- 
stitution is that such matters be mere- 
ly the independent expression of opin- 
ion of the particular divisions them- 
selves. That is the order in this par- 
ticular instance. The national bank 
division can take such action as it sees 
fit under the terms of the constitution, 
and the state bank division can do like- 
wise; and there is nothing from the 
executive council to bring before this 
body.” 

At the third session of the general 
convention, officers of the association 
for the forthcoming year were elected 
as follows: President, Thomas B. Mc- 
Adams, vice-president of Merchants 
National Bank of Richmond, Virginia; 
first vice-president, John H. Puelicher, 
president of Marshall & IIsley Na- 
tional Bank of Milwaukee, Wis.; sec- 
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ond vice-president, Walter W. Head, 
president of Omaha National Bank, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

The selection of next year’s conven- 
tion city will be decided later by the 
executive committee. Opinion seems 
to be general, however, that next year’s 
convention will be held in some southern 
city, either Richmond, the home of the 
new president, or in New Orleans or 
Atlanta. 

The entertainment provided for the 
delegates and members of their parties 
by the local committees tested success- 
fully again the hospitality of Los An- 
geles and Southern California. It is 
only fair to say that the uniform senti- 
ment among the delegates seemed to be 
that at no other convention of the 
American Bankers Association have 
they met with such elaborate and novel 
entertainment or experienced such warm 
cordiality from the general public and 
the local banking and bond fraternity 
as at this convention. It proved to be 
a strenuous week for both visiting and 
resident bankers and their families. As 
one eastern banker put it: ““No wonder 
you are building a world city here. You 
know how to accomplish _ things. 
Whether it is the building of a great 
hydro-electric power plant or the con- 
structing of an aqueduct or a harbor 
or planning or executing a convention, 
it is all the same with you. You put 
it over—systematically, thoroughly en- 
ergetically, well.” 

On Sunday morning and afternoon 
preceding the convention, the delegates 
upon their arrival were taken in auto- 
mobiles through the important resident 
sections of the city and to the beaches. 
\ two or three hour stop was made at 
the Brunton Studios where the dele- 
gates were initiated into the mysteries 
of the movie world, seeing actual pic- 
tures in the making. A Spanish bar- 
becue was served in a motion picture 
palace while Spanish dancers and sing- 
ers entertained among the tables and 
moving pictures were taken of the visi- 
tors. 

Tuesday night the delegates were 
tendered a ‘“‘smoker” at the Los An- 
geles Athletic Club by the Los Angeles 
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group of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America while the ladies 
were witnessing a special performance 
of the “Queen of Sheba” at the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium followed by a sup- 
per on the stage which for the occasion 
had been transformed into a Southern 
California garden. 

Universal City entertained for the 
delegates and their parties Wednesday 
night. The city was brilliantly illumi- 
nated and the Monte Carlo set, a dupli- 
cate of the world-famous resort, which 
plays an important part in the produc- 
tion “Foolish Wives” was shown the 
visitors. A number of novel acts en- 
livened the evening. 

The formal ball at the Ambassador 
Hotel Thursday night was the social 
event of the convention. It was on this 
occasion that Los Angeles hospitality 
and grace was at its best and the event 
will doubtless prove a memorable one. 

The week ended Saturday with a trip 
to Catalina Island, without exception 
the greatest and most attractive resort 
on the Pacific Coast. This afforded the 
delegates an opportunity of seeing Los 
Angeles harbor and the battleships and 
other vessels riding at anchor inside 
breakwater. 


Report of Committee on 
Resolutions 


The report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions of the American Bankers asso- 
ciation was as follows: 

The American Bankers Association in 
convention assembled, realizing the duty 
resting upon the bankers to give their 
best efforts toward a solution of the 
problems confronting the country, 
makes the following statement of its 
views: 

LEGISLATION 

Legislation now pending is of vital im- 
portance to the welfare of business and we 
urge the early enactment of equitable laws 
affecting our system of taxation and rev- 
enue. Delay only increases the unsettled 
conditions of business where certainty 1s 
desired. We believe a repeal of the excess 
profits tax, effective for the year 1921, is 
essential to an early stabilization of business 
conditions. Realizing that enormous rev- 
enues for the support of government activ!- 
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ties must be raised, we approve a_ well- 
devised sales tax as the most satisfactory 
method of raising the additional revenue 
that may be required. We are further 
strongly opposed to the principle of Ameri- 
can valuation as contained in the present 
tariff bill, because of the radical changes 
of administration required, as well as the 
additional uncertainty which it injects into 
business. 

Meonomy in government must be carried 
out and we approve the budget law now 
in operation as bringing more business into 
government. We disapprove of all legis- 
lative proposals tending to inject further 
government activities into business, and we 
believe that many of the remedies proposed 
in Congress and designed to meet the pres- 
ent situation, will do more harm than good 
through a disturbance of the normal opera- 
tion of economic law. While appreciating 
the hardships endured by various sections of 
our population through the processes of de- 
flation, we believe that in the long run nor- 
mal conditions will be sooner established 
and the prosperity of the country will be 
better advanced without such legislation. 

A question of great importance in the 
economic and financial life of our country 
has arisen through the continued creation 
of new tax exemptions and tax exempt se- 
curities, which tend to remove capital from 
industry and to lessen the initiative of in- 
vestors. No further tax exemptions should 
be authorized and no further tax exempt 
securities should be issued by the Federal 
government or by the states, municipalities 
or quasi public corporations. 

Economy in government demands _ the 
elimination of all unnecessary expenditure 
which would further increase our national 
debt or the burden of taxation. We are 
therefore opposed to the Soldiers’ Bonus 
Bill, which would provide compensation 
without regard to disability. For our sol- 
diers who are disabled as a result of the 
war, we urge the fullest compensation and 
care on the part of the government. 

Federal supervision over the issue of se- 
curities is urgently needed to protect the 
people against unscrupulous promoters, who 
are yearly robbing them of millions of dol- 
lars, which might be directed into produc- 
tive channels, but we are opposed to re- 
strictive legislation of such character as 
would interfere with the marketing of sound 
securities. 

In sympathy with every movement which 
will promote the thrift and industry of our 
people, we are nevertheless opposed to the 
proposed extension of the postal savings 
system on the ground that it will not and 
cannot draw out of hiding any considerable 
sums of money. The result will be the in- 
troduction of government into the banking 
business and will not assure to local com- 
inunities the use of their savings funds for 
their own development. 

it is estimated that seventy-five per cent. 
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or more of the national revenues are spent 
either in payment for past wars or in prep- 
aration for future wars. In order to lessen 
our great burden of taxation, as well as 
for humanitarian reasons, we heartily en- 
dorse the conference which has been called 
to consider the limitation of armaments. 
CREDIT SITUATION 

The country has been passing through a 
most serious business depression, in which 
the credit situation has been a cause of 
grave concern. We believe that, as a result 
of the liquidation and readjustment in prices 
which has already taken place, the worst is 
over, but the process of readjustment is 
far from completed. The great disparity 
which continues between wholesale and re- 
tail prices seriously hinders the readjust- 
ment of wages to lower economic levels and 
thereby delays the reestablishment of nor- 
mal relations between prices and wages. In 
this connection we wish to express our 
hearty approval of the skillful management 
of the Federal Reserve system and the tre- 
mendous value of that system to our finan- 
cial and business welfare during this trying 
period. We deplore the continued attempts 
by legislation to divert the Federal Reserve 
system from its true function of supplying 
reserves in time of need and to make of it 
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an instrumentality 
terests of any class. 

We believe it is a sound economic policy 
for the Federal government to fund its pres- 
ent large floating debt at the earliest possible 
moment, but we do not believe that the 
present is an opportune time for carrying 
out this policy. 


for advancing the in- 


FOREIGN ‘TRADE 

Believing that the restoration of normal 
conditions in the world and in our own coun- 
try depends upon the reestablishment of a 
proper balance between nations, and that 
the cooperation therein of the United States 
is desirable and necessary for the reestab- 
lishment of normal conditions in American 
business life, we approve the principles of 
the plan for an international credit organi- 
zation, known as the ter Meulen Plan. ‘This 
plan offers a means of mobilizing the assets 
of the war stricken countries under respon- 
sible international supervision, and of issu- 
ing bonds based on these assets, thereby 
enabling them to secure long term credits 
for the payment of essential imports. The 
Commerce and Marine Commission of the 
association is hereby directed to make the 
necessary investigations for the purpose of 
recommending the best means of coopera- 
tion on the part of this association in carry- 
ing out the principle of the ter Meulen 
Plan. 

We approve and endorse the purposes of 


the International Chamber of Commerce, 
and believe that it is entitled to the en- 
couragement and support not only of the 
members of this association, but also of all 
those interested in the best methods for 
extending our business relations with the 
other nations of the world. 


LABOR 


The processes of our economic life can- 
not proceed in an orderly fashion when 
wages of labor and prices of commodities are 
seriously out of adjustment. Labor's in- 
terest in a proper adjustment is just as 
keen as that of the producer or manufac- 
turer. The country is to be congratulated 
upon the extent to which labor has realized 
the necessity of a readjustment of wages 
and an increase in its efficiency. Until in- 
dustry is revived, labor must suffer from 
unemployment and so long as there is a 
failure of readjustment of prices or wages 
in any line of business, labor continues to 
suffer. The total purchasing power of la- 
bor has been reduced, even in those- in- 
dustries in which wages have not experi- 
enced a reduction comparable to the general 
reduction in price levels. 

The number of unemployed in the country 
is a question of grave concern and we 
heartily endorse the action of the present 
administration in calling a conference to de- 
vise plans for lessening unemployment. We 
approve the continuation of the conference 
and earnestly hope that valuable construc- 
tive recommendations will be made from 
which there will result, under proper govern- 
mental supervision, a lessening in_ tlie 
severity of the cycles of unemployment. 

The construction of highways whenever 
possible without unduly increasing the tax 
burden should be carried out. ‘The con- 
struction of necessary public works, de- 
layed by reason of war conditions and high 
prices, should not be longer delayed where 
their construction will contribute materially 
to the solution of this problem. Home 
building on a large scale is needed and ‘we 
urge upon the members of this association 
that they extend a deep and sympathetic 
consideration to this problem and substan- 
tial aid in its solution. It should be noted 
that the most serious handicap to carrying 
out an extensive home building program is 
the fact that the labor costs in construction 
are still far too high, and that labor can 
contribute to the lessening of unemployment 
by readjustment of wages in the building 
trades. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The transportation system of our country 
has come to be recognized as fundamental 
to our prosperity and we urge upon Con- 
gress a prompt settlement of the claims of 
the railroads against the government and 
the funding of the debt of the railroads to 
the government. An early payment to the 
railroads of the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars due them will do more toward stimulat- 
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ing industry and lessening unemployment 
than any other action that the government 
can take. The railroads, if promptly paid 
by the government, will be able to pay much 
present indebtedness, thus releasing credit 
of manufacturers long tied up, and to buy 
on an extensive scale, equipment which they 
have long needed. 

We believe that the present high wages 
of railroad employees much be readjusted 
and shop and work agreements entered into 
during the war period must be_ revised. 
Such readjustment and revision will pave 
the way toward greater business activity, 
increased earnings of the railroads, an 
eventual lowering of freight rates and in 
consequence, a lowering of the cost of living. 

We desire to express our belief in the 
value of a comprehensive transportation sys- 
tem which will include not only the rail- 
roads, but the canals and highways, par- 
ticularly the plan for a barge canal connect- 
ing the Great Lakes, the Ohio and the Mis- 
sissippi, and a canal connecting the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence. We also be- 
lieve the government should continue its 
policy of extending its aid to the states in 
the construction of highways. 


AGRICULTURE 


We recognize that the welfare of our agri- 
cultural interests is fundamental to our pros- 
perity and that during the past year agri- 
culture, including the live stock industry, 
has suffered severely because of the malad- 
justment of the prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts to those of labor and manufactured 
goods. We believe that the bankers of 
America have fully appreciated the dis- 
tressing situation of these interests and have 
come to their aid to the extent of their 
ability, and we urge upon the members of 
the association that they give their most 
careful and patient attention to the con- 
tinued support of the farmers and _ stock 
raisers. 

We desire to renew our expression of ap- 
proval of the efforts made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to promote the agricul- 
tural interests of our country and to com- 
mend the work of the agricultural commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Association 
for its excellent work. 

The problems of the farmer are many and 
intricate, involving not alone the production, 
but also the marketing of his products. It 
is the duty of bankers to lend their aid 
to the financing of the production and the 
orderly marketing of farm products in or- 
der that the farmer shall not be forced, 
from lack of credit, to dump his products 
on « flooded market in which the specula- 
tor flourishes, and that the public shall not 
be compelled to pay exorbitant prices by 
the unreasonable withholding of these prod- 
ucts from the market. 

We favor a continuation by the Federal 
government of the general policy of the 
reclomation of irrigable arid lands. 


JOHN R. WASHBURN 


President Clearing House Section, vice-president 
Continental and Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago 


RETIRING PRESIDENT 


‘The American Bankers Association in con- 
vention assembled, desires to express its 
great appreciation of the service of its re- 
tiring president, John S. Drum, and in par- 
ticular, its appreciation of the remarkably 
able economic surveys which he has made. 
We desire to emphasize the three prere- 
quisites of stability, as set forth in his ad- 
dress: 


First: There must be reestablished such 
a harmonious relationship between prices and 
costs, and between prices of natural prod- 
ucts on one hand and finished goods and 
services on the other, as will give to each 
group of producers the purchasing power— 
which means simply the ability to trade— 
to which its products is naturally entitled. 

Second: There must be a restoration of 
social, financial and economic order and 
stability in the nations of the old world 
that were disrupted by the war. They must 
reconstruct their productive machinery and 
restore the wealth that was wasted and de- 
stroyed in the war, so that the normal ex- 
change of products of one country with 
those of another—the normal international 
trade relation-- may be resumed. 

Thira: When economic, financial and so- 
cial stability abroad shall have been re- 
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stored, the United States must find in those 
stabilize’ foreign countries markets for the 
excess products of her farms and her for- 
ests, her mines and her factories. 

Mr. Drum’s administration has been char- 
acierized by tireless service in behalf of the 
association and by intelligent effort directed 
toward tne solution of the tremendous prob- 
lens contronting the United States. Dur- 
ing his year of office the association has ex- 
tended its influence and usefulness and 
strengthened its position among the bankers 
and the business men of America. 


GUESTS 


The American Bankers Association in con- 
vention assembled, desires to express its 
appreciation of the visit of Sir D. Drum- 
mond Fraser, and Lady Drummond Fraser, 
who, at great personal inconvenience, have 
made the long journey from London to Los 
Angeles, and we herewith extend to them 
our thanks and our sincerest appreciation 
of their visit. 

We also take this occasion to express our 
thanks to the Honorable D. R. Crissinger, 
comptroller of the currency, and to the other 
distinguished guests for their able and in- 
structive addresses which have contributed 
so much to the success of the convention. 

To the Los Angeles Clearing-house <As- 
sociation, to the various local committees, 


and particularly to the ladies’ committee, 
we desire to express our deep appreciation 
for the highly efficient and delightful ar 
rangements which have been made for the 
handling of the convention and the enter 
tainment of the delegates. The welcome 
which we have received will ever remain as 
a pleasant memory of this meeting. 

To the Press, we extend our cordial 
thanks for their uniformly courteous treat 
ment and interest in our proceedings, and 
for the generous amount of publicity given 
to the proceedings of the general conven- 
tion as well as to the several sections. 


ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT GENERAI 
SESSION 


The addresses delivered at the meet- 
ings of the convention were as follows: 


Monday, October 4 


Address of Welcome—J. M. Elliott, chair- 
man of board First National Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Kiesponse to Address of Welcome-—John HH 
Puelicher, second vice-president American 
Bankers Association; president Marshall 
& Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Annual Address—John S. Drum, president 
of the association, “Situation Today—A 
Countrywide Economic Survey.” 


The following reports were read: 


Executive Council and Administrative Com- 
mittee—John S. Drum, president. 

Trust Company Division-——-Edmund D. Hul- 
bert, president. 

Savings Bank Division—W. A. Sadd, presi- 
dent. 

National Bank Division-—-Henry H. McKee, 
president. 

State Bank Division—Flliott C. McDougal, 
president. 

Clearing-house Section 
dent. 

American Institute of Banking—Stewart 
D. Beckley, retiring president. 

State Secretaries Section—-D. S. Kloss, pres- 
ident. 

Public Relations Commission 
Sisson, chairman. 


A. A. Crane, presi- 


Francis H 


Wednesday, October 5 


Addresses—Alexander Dana Noyes, finan 
cial editor, New York Times, “Readjust 
ment After War—Past and Prospective.” 
Dr. Henry T. Suzzallo, president Univer 
sity of Washington, “Economic Intelli 
gence in Public Opinion.” William 
Sproule, president Southern Pacific Com 
pany, “How Public Opinion Can Restore 
Railroad Credit and Public Prosperity.” 

Reports—Insurance Committee — L. 
Sands, chairman. 

Committee on State 
Perry, chairman. 


Taxation—Ernest 
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Economie Policy Commission—Walter W. 
Head, president Omaha National Bank, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Thursday, October 6 


Addresses—Francis W. Hirst, former editor 
London Econemist, author of “The Stock 
Exchange,” “The Political Economy of 
War,” ete —“The Deficits, Debased Cur- 
rencies and Shattered Credit of Europe 
Cause and Cure.” Frank O. Watts, presi- 
dent First National Bank, St. Louis, Mo., 
chairman American Finance Group at In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce meet- 
ing, London, June 25 to July 3, 1921, 
“Qur Part in the World’s Commerce.” 
Sir D. Drummond Fraser, K. B. E., M. 
Com. London, England, “International 
Credits—The Ter Meulen Bond Scheme.” 

Reports—Commerce and Marine Commis- 
sion—-John McHugh, chairman. Commit- 
tee on Public Education—John H. 
licher, chairman. 


Pue- 


Friday, October 7 


Addresses—Donald MeFayden, professor of 
classical history, Nebraska University, 
“Roman Empire.” Judge Charles ¥ 
Moore, counsel Seaman Paper Company, 
New York, “Our Free Country.” 

Reports—Agricultural Commission—Joseph 
Hirsch, chairman. 

Committee on Federal 
MeNider, chairman. 

Committee of Five—Charles deB. Claiborne, 
chairman. 


Legislation—C. H. 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 

Annual Address of President, by Edmund 
D. Hulbert, president trust company divi- 
sion and president Merchants Loan and 
‘Trust Company, Chicago, II. 

“Your Executive Committee and Its Work,” 
by Theodore G. Smith, chairman executive 
committee and vice-president Central 
Union Trust Company, New York. 

“Recent and Current Events at the National 
Capital of Interest to Trust Companies,” 
by Henry M. Campbell, chairman com- 
mittee on legislation and chairman of 
board Union Trust Company, Detroit, 
Mich. 

“The Trust Officer—The Man and His 
.quipment,” by Judge William Rhodes 
Nervey, chairman trust company section, 
California Bankers Association and vice- 
president Los Angeles Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

“The National Publicity Campaign,” by 
Francis H. Sisson, chairman committee on 
publicity and vice-president Guaranty 
lrust Company, New York. 

“A Bird’s-eye View of Forty-three State 
legislative Sessions,’ by Nathan D. 

rince, chairman committee on protective 
ws and vice-president Hartford Connecti- 
cat Trust Company, Hartford, Conn. 

“Investments,” by J. N. Babcock, president 


RAYMOND R. FRAZIER 


President Savings Bank Division, president Wash- 
ington Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle 


New York City Association of ‘Trust 
Companies and Banks in Their Fiduciary 
Capacities and vice-president Equitable 
‘Trust Company, New York. 

“The Relationship of Insurance to Trusts,” 
by Herbert M. Morgan, assistant vice- 
president St. Louis Union Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

“Facts and Figures We Need,” by L. H. 
Roseberry, member committee on cooper- 
ation with the bar and vice-president Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank, Ios An- 
geles, Cal. 

“Need of a World-Wide Vision,” by Willis 
H. Booth, vice-president Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

“Practical Cooperation With the Bar,” by 
William S. Miller, chairman committee on 
cooperation with the bar and _ vice-presi- 
dent the Northern Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

“Payment for Service Rendered,” by George 
D. Edwards, chairman committee on 
standardization of charges and vice-presi- 
dent Commonwealth ‘Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“The Spread of Community Trusts,” by 
Frank J. Parsons, chairman committee on 
community trusts and _ vice-president 
United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 

“Staff Relations and 
Them,” by P. E. 


How to 
Hathaway, 


Develop 
chairman 
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committee on staff relations and employ- 
ment manager Northern ‘Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, Il. 


SAVINGS BANK DIVISION 


Mutual—William E. Knox, vice-president 
and comptroller Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York. 

Departmental—Charles F. Stern, vice-presi- 
dent Los Angeles Trust and Savings 
Bank; formerly state superintendent of 
banks, California. 

Composit—H. P. Borgman, vice-president 
Peoples State Bank, Detroit, Mich. 

National—-Oliver J. Sands, president Ameri- 
can National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Investment of Savings Bank Resources- 
Samuel H. Beach, president Rome (N. Y.) 
Savings Bank. 

Closing Remarks—Raymond R._ Frazier, 
president Washington Mutual Savings 
Bank, Seattle, Wash.; chairman commit- 
tee on state legislation. 

Public Economy—John §S. Chambers, vice- 
president Bank of Italy, Sacramento, Cal. ; 
formerly controller of state of California. 

Combining Insurance with Savings <Ac- 
counts—Alexander C. Robinson, presi- 
dent Peoples Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Practical School and Industrial Savings 
Banking—Charles H. Deppe, vice-presi- 
dent Union Savings Bank and ‘Trust 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Postal Savings System, Proposed Changes— 
A. K. Adams, president Dollar Savings 
and Trust Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 


NATIONAL BANK DIVISION 


“Our New Responsibilities,” by Hon. D. R. 
Crissinger, Comptroller of Currency. 

“The Spirit of the West,” by H. C. Carr, 
vice-president First National Bank, Por- 
tersville, Cal. 

“Free Ports and Free Zones,” by Henry M. 
Robinson, president First National Bank, 
los Angeles, Cal. 

“Labor and Radicalism,” by Dr. Tully C. 
Knoles, president College of the Pacific, 
San Jose, Cal. 


STATE BANK DIVISION 


Address of the President—-E. C. McDougal, 
president Marine Trust Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

“Country Banks and Farm Finance,” by 
Guy Huston, president First Joint Stock 
Land Bank of Chicago and _ president 
Huston Banking Company of Blandins- 
ville, Il. 

“Importance of Efficient Bank Supervision 
and How It May Be Secured,” by Hon. 
L. E. Thomas, examiner of state banks of 
Louisiana. 


CLEARING-HOUSE SECTION 
“The Slogan of Today,” by Alexander Dun- 
bar, vice-president and cashier Bank of 


Pittsburgh, N. A., Pittsburgh, Pa., (presi- 
dent Pennsylvania Bankers Association.) 

“Values,” by Rev. James A. Francis, D. D., 
Pastor First Baptist Church, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

“American Business on Acceptances,” by 
Fred I. Kent, vice-president Bankers 
Trust Company, New York. 

“The Institute Clearing-house,” by Robert 
B. Locke, president American Institute of 
Banking; manager Federal Reserve Bank, 
Detroit, Mich. 

“Shall We Abolish the Publication of Bank 
Clearings?” by Raymond F. MeNally, vice- 
president and cashier of National Bank 
of Commerce in'St. Louis, Mo. 

Symposium—Clearing-house Examiner Sys- 
tem—led by Chas. H. Meyer, chief exam- 
iner, Chicago Clearing-house Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Speakers— 

Edw. A. James, examiner, Salt Lake City 
Clearing-house Association. 

John W. Wilson, examiner, Los Angeles 
Clearing-house Association. : 

J. H. Peterson, examiner, New 
Clearing-house Association. 

Discussion of Clearing-house Problems—led 
by Geo. A. Kelsey, manager, Cleveland 
Clearing-house Association. 


Orleans 


NEW OFFICERS, A. B. A. SECTIONS 


The following sections elected officers 
at the convention: 


Clearing-house—John R. Washburn, 


Chicago, president; James _ Ringold, 
Denver, vice-president; T. J. Hartman, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Alexander Dunbar, Pitts- 
burgh, and Francis Coates, Cleveland, 
executive committee. 

National Bank—John G. Lonsdale, 
St. Louis, president; Waldo E. New- 
comer, Richmond, vice-president; P. H. 
Johnston, New York; W. C. Wilkinson, 
Charlotte, N. C.; John C. Crutcher, 
Chicago, and A. J. Wall, Olympia, 
Wash., executive committee. 

Savings Bank—Raymond Frazier, 
Seattle, president; Samuel K. Beach, 
Rome, N. Y., vice-president; S. M. 
Hawley, Bridgeport, Conn.; George B. 
Brock, Boston, and Alvin Howard, New 
Orleans, executive committee. 

Trust Company—J. Arthur House, 
Cleveland, president; Theodore G. 
Smith, New York, vice-president. 

State Bank—Rudolf S. Hecht, New 
Orleans, president; H. A. McCauley, 
Sapulpa, Okla., vice-president. 
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Review of 


the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 


in the Opinions of 


NOTE of optimism is sounded 
in the October Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin which would 

seem to indicate that in the opinion of 
well-informed observers of national 
business, conditions are slowly but sure- 
ly improving. In the words of Govern- 
or Harding we have “turned the cor- 
ner. 

The Bulletin summarizes conditions 
in September as follows: 


Further decided improvement in the cred- 
it situation has been the noteworthy feature 
of business during the month of September. 
In the cotton regions liquidation of credit 
has been rendered possible in consequence 
of the marked advance in the price of cot- 
ton, which has carried practically all con- 
tracts above 20 cents a pound. At the 
same time improvement in wholesale and 
retail trade is expected as a result of the 
increase in the ability of the farmer to set- 
tle his accounts both with banks and with 
dealers. The greater abundance of funds 
in the cotton-raising districts is reported as 
having been reflected in larger wholesale 
trade. The effects of liquidation expected 
from the advance in the price of cotton have 
not as yet had time to appear in the con- 
dition statements of Federal Reserve Banks. 
On the other hand, the advance in prices not 
only of cotton but of other agricultural 
products has had certain indirect results. 
The textile industry has not yet bought free- 
ly of cotton at the new price level which 
has been established, but such mills as pos- 
sessed a stock of low-priced cotton have at- 
tracted a considerable volume of orders. In 
the grain-growing districts the output has 
continued to move steadily to distributing 
points and has also gone abroad in con- 
siderable amounts. This grain movement 
has been practically the heaviest on record 
and there has also been a heavy movement 
of live stock. 


Banks and Bankers 


While attention has been largely concen- 
trated on the agricultural side of business 
development during the month, manufactur- 
ing has also continued to show a wholesome 
improvement in many lines. The advance in 
the iron and steel trade, first noted in 
August, has been sustained during the month 
of September in certain lines, notably in 
pig iron and light products, such as wire 
and sheets, in which price advances have 
occurred. Although orders fell off in Aug- 
ust, an increase has occurred since that time, 
and at the same time more men have been 
employed. In this connection should also 
be noted the improvement in the railway 
industry. The net earnings of Class I rail- 
ways for July were about $70,000,000, and 
on many lines the rate of earnings is near 
the level taken as a standard in the trans- 
portation act. Textile manufacturing has 
been well sustained during the month, and 
the boot and shoe industry has been notably 
active in districts Nos. 1, 7 and 8. There 
is still, however hesitancy on the part of 
distributors to place forward orders, al- 
though a large seasonal increase in certain 
lines of wholesale trade, coupled with re- 
placement orders, have resulted in ad- 
vances. 

Prices continued to advance during Aug- 
ust. The index compiled by the Federal Re- 
serve Board for international comparisons 
registered an increase of two points over 
the July figure, while the trend during Sep- 
tember also appears to have been upward. 
Price declines in particular lines of business, 
such as live stock, are due to local market- 
ing conditions. 

Employment, on the other hand, has in- 
creased only slightly, although the situation 
is better than at the end of August. 


TEXTILE IMPROVEMENT 
Improved conditions in the textile in- 
dustry are noted by the Guaranty Trust 
Company which states in the current 
issue of The Survey: 
































Commercial National Bank, Independence, Kansas 


A modern bank and office building, devoid of meaning- 
less ornamentation, honestly designed and substantially 
constructed. The offices are spacious and convenient 
and the banking premises most attractive, yet the total 
cost was kept at an extremely low figure. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1732 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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The Seaboard 


A Complete 
Financial Service 


ITH enlarged facilities and greater resources 

The Seaboard National Bank, now located 

in its new modern bank building, is in a 
position to render its customers and friends a finan- 
cial service of larger scope than heretofore—and 
a service, too, that will meet your every require- 


We offer you a complete commercial banking service, both domestic 
and foreign, together with excellent facilities for the handling of all 
fiduciary matters through our well organized Trust Department. 


Our officers will welcome the opportunity to explain in detail the 
practical value of the specia! features of this complete financial and trust 
service and the benefits you can derive from it in a personal and business 
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Improvement has been discernible for 
some time in the textile industry. The 
readiness—in spite of strikes as late as mid- 
summer—with which textile employees ac- 
cepted wage readjustments, and the rapidity 
and thoroughness with which the _ textile 
manufacturers proceeded with the liquida- 
tion of their stocks prepared the industry 
for an early revival of activity. 

The increasing activity of the cotton mills 
is indicated by the growth of their consump- 
tion of domestic and foreign cotton exclusive 
of linters, as reported by the Census Bu- 
reau. June consumption was 461,656 bales, 
the highest since August, 1920. The low 
point of last year was in December, when 
only 294,851 bales were consumed by the 
mills. Steady improvement followed until 
March, with a consumption of 437,933 
bales. The following month showed a de- 
cline of 29,051 bales, but there followed suc- 
cessive increases in May and June. July 
consumption declined to 410,120 bales, but 
\ugust again showed an increase to 467,103 
bales, larger even than June. 


\ctivity in the woolen mills followed 


ither closely that of the cotton mills. 
Statistics of the Bureau of Markets, De- 
partment of Agriculture, show an increase 
in the mill consumption of wool between 
December, 1920, and June, 1921, from 24,- 
00,000 pounds to 52,384,000 pounds, and 
then a decline in July to 46,351,000 pounds. 





Comparison with July, 1920, consumption, 
32,374,000 pounds, however, gives a favor- 
able perspective of the increased activity of 
the industry. Data prepared by the Bureau 
of Census lead to similar conclusions as re- 
gards idle machinery. Woolen spindles re- 
ported idle by 916 manufacturers on Febru- 
ary 1, 1921, were 58.9 per cent. of their 
total spindles, while on July 1 only 20.5 
per cent. of the total of such machinery 
was idle. The inactivity of July was re- 
flected in the slight increase of idle spin- 
dles, to 21.9 per cent. on August 1. 


On the same subject the Penn Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia says: 


The cotton and textile markets have un- 
dergone a complete change during the month. 
The price of raw cotton has scored a violent 
rise, the peak in the early days of Septem- 
ber being approximately 100 per cent. above 
the low point of the year reached in the 
early part of June. The incentive for the 
rise was furnished by the government’s re- 
port on the size and condition of the crop 
as of August 25. The condition of the crop 
is the lowest in the history of the country, 
and the size, 7,000,000 bales, is the smallest 
of any year since 1892. ‘The rise in prices 
has done much to transform the banking 
position of the South, and to help senti- 
ment in that section of the country. If it 
is lasting it will have far-reaching results, 
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as it is already being reflected in the textile 
markets. Some of the mills are already 
booked up to the end of the year. Sales 
of printcloth, which have been averaging 
100,000 pieces a week, suddenly jumped to 
250,000 pieces in the week following publica- 
tion of the report. 

There is a curious statistical position in 
cotton which will bear the closest attention 
of all interested in this industry, especially 
the South, which has more than once lost 
out when it thought it had the situation well 
in hand. Our output of cotton for 1920 
was 13,750,000 pounds, produced at prices 
ranging between twenty and thirty cents a 
pound. ‘The greater part of the crop, how- 
ever, was sold at a loss. ‘This resulted in 
a campaign for a reduction in acreage, 
which, according to the government, amount- 
ed to twenty-eight per cent. In addition, 
there was a reduction of fertilizer amount- 
ing to fifty per cent. The result was an 
indicated crop of around 7,000,000 bales for 
the current year. The carryover from 
previous years is estimated at around 10,- 
000,000 bales, which with the 7,000,000 bales 
for this year’s crop make a total of 17,- 
000,000 bales. Our normal exports are 
about 5,000,000 bales, and domestic con- 
sumption about 6,300,000 bales, which would 
leave a surplus of less than 6,000,000 bales, 
providing the carryover figures are reliable. 
But another fact must be taken into con- 
sideration and that is that this year’s crop 
will be of very poor quality. 

In view of the above, spinners who re- 
fused to buy cotton at thirteen cents a 

ound only two months ago were anxious 
idders for the product at twenty-one and 
twenty-two cents a pound. The reason for 
this was that spinners were paying too 
much attention to the carryover and too 
little attention to the progress of this year’s 
crop. Prices as a result soared when there 
was urgent bidding for cotton with the fear 
that there would not be enough to go 
around. Then, on the other hand, the cot- 
ton planter who is having his carryover 
financed by the banks is sitting tight and 
refusing to let his cotton go. He has wit- 
nessed an advance of 100 per cent in two 
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months and calculates it must go much 
higher. It is hoped, in view of the suffer- 
ings of the South within the past year, that 
he will get a good price for his output in 
order that he may recoup his losses of the 
last year. But in view of past experiences 
it would be considered wise judgment for 
him not to hvid out too long. At best this 
year’s crop will be merely a debt-liquidating 
proposition. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Improvement in the steel market is 
noted by the National State and City 
Bank of Richmond, Va., which states 
in a recent letter: 


An increase of twenty-five per cent. in 
the steel trade is looked for by some ex- 
perts during the next four months. The 
undertone of this great industry which was 
the last to enter the period of depression is 
better, the recent rise of $2 or $3 a ton in 
wire and wire products being the first re- 
action from the successive declines reported 
in the trade. Ingot production in August 
showed an increase in daily output over 
July of thirty-one per cent. and, while pro- 
duction for the whole industry is far below 
normal, increased inquiries from railroad 
and equipment companies are suggestive of 
much broader buying later on. ‘This will 
be largely dependent, however, upon the 
ability of the railroads to give out orders 
for new rails, cars, equipment and other 
supplies. The potential demand is very 
great, for the railroads have been out of 
the market for many months and other con- 
sumers have held aloof expecting lower 
prices. One producer looks for sufficient im- 
provement by the middle of 1922 to enable 
the industry to operate at about sixty per 
cent. of capacity. This means much more 
than before the war owing to larger produc- 
tive facilities now available. 


LIVING COSTS 


A stabilization of living costs is ob- 
served by the National City Bank of 
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Chicago which states in its October let- 
ter: 


Average living costs, according to the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, ad- 
vanced 1.7 per cent. in August. Average 
outlays for the wage earner’s family on Sep- 
tember 1 showed a decline of 19.4 per cent. 
since July, 1920, which was practically the 
peak level. It is evident that the high cost 
of rentals is figuring largely in the high 
cost of living. The fact that the Bradstreet 
index number of averages for the third con- 
secutive month advanced during August, 
the figure on September 1 being $11.08 as 
against $11.05 the month before, indicates 
that merchandise prices throughout the na- 
tion have probably been fairly well stabil- 
ized. This does not mean, however, that 
prices for certain commodities may not be 
lowered. The world has paid dearly for the 
inflation movement and we are now only re- 
covering from its excesses. This explains 
the irritation felt in various quarters at the 
failure of certain classes of retailers to ac- 
cept the inevitable and lower their prices 
in accordance with replacement values. 


THE BOND MARKET 


The Federal Reserve agent at New 
York comments as follows on the cur- 
rent bond market: 


In September, bond prices resumed the 
advance which had been interrupted during 
August. Trading was more active, and by 
September 20 representative averages rose 
one to one and one-half points above the 
levels of August 20 and four points or more 
above the average in the middle of June. 
A number of issues reached new high levels 
for the year. These gains were apparently 
based chiefly on continued evidence of an 
easier tendency in money, and the same in- 
dustrial developments which affected the 
stock market. 

Advances were distributed with fair uni- 
formity through railroad, industrial, public 
utility, and foreign government groups. The 
continued strength of foreign issues was 
noteworthy, indicating that the American 
investment market, though comparatively 
unaccustomed to foreign investment, has ab- 
sorbed the large amount of foreign financing 
done here in the past two years. 

Japanese bonds continued active, and in 
late August reached new high prices for 
the year, from which, however there was 
some reaction. The Japanese Government 
announced that it had purchased in the open 
market and retired £6,352,240 of its four 
and one-half per cent. sterling bonds, which, 
together with previous retirements, leaves 
£36,323,280 outstanding of the two series of 
£30,000,000 each originally issued. Toward 
the close of September Mexican bonds made 
rapid advances in price. 

August sales of corporation and miscel- 
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laneous bonds on the New York Stock Ex- 

change were the smallest reported for any 

month this year, and forty per cent. less 

than sales in August last year. 

“HOW | KNOW BUSINESS HAS TURNED 
THE CORNER” 


Writing under the above heading in 
November System W. P. G. Harding, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
comes to the following conclusion: 


All history shows that periods of pros- 
perity and depression come in cycles, the 
rotation being about as follows: (1) pros- 
perity; (2) liquidation; (3) stagnation, and 
(4) revival. At the present time the pro- 
cess of liquidation is well advanced and the 
end of stagnation and the beginning of the 
period of revival seem now to depend upon 
certain things which are susceptible of ac- 
complishment In the near future, among 
which may be enumerated the financial re- 
habilitation of our great transportation sys- 
tems and the determination of the pelicy of 
the government with respect to revenues and 
the tariff. 

When the period of revival does defi- 
nitely set in, to be followed by a new era 
of prosperity, let us remember that the 
greater the wave of prosperity and the more 
unrestrained the expansion and the specula- 
tion accompanying it, the sharper will be 
the depression that will follow. If, how- 
ever, the lessons of the past two years are 
remembered, the next period of prosperity 
will be of longer duration than any we have 
had before and the subsequent reaction will 
be far less severe. 


CHANGES IN RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 


The U. S. Department of Labor, through 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, has com- 
pleted the compilations showing changes in 
the retail cost of food in September, in 


ten principal cities of the United States. 

During the month from August 15 to 
September 15, 1921, there was a decrease in 
all but one of these cities. In Richmond 
there was an increase of two per cent. In 
Baltimore and Chicago there was a decrease 
of three per cent.; in Manchester, two per 
cent.; in Bridgeport, Butte, New York and 
Providence, one per cent. In Peoria and 
Washington, D. C., there was a decrease of 
four-tenths of one per cent. 

For the year period, September 15, 1920, 
to September 15, 1921, there was a decrease 
of twenty-seven per cent. in Butte; twenty- 
six per cent. in Baltimore; twenty-five per 
cent. in Chicago, Manchester and Peoria; 
twenty-three per cent. in Bridgeport, New 
York and Providence; twenty-two per cent. 
in Richmond; and twenty-one per cent. in 
Washington, D. C. 

As compared with the average cost in the 
year 1913, the retail cost of food on Sep- 
tember 15, 1921, showed an increase of 
sixty-seven per cent. in Richmond; sixty-five 
per cent. in Washington, D. C.; sixty-three 
per cent. in Providence; fifty-eight per cent. 
in Manchester; fifty-seven per cent. in New 
York; fifty-five per cent. in Chicago; and 
fifty-four per cent. in Baltimore. Prices 
were not obtained from Bridgeport, Butte 
or Peoria in 1913, hence no comparison for 
the eight-year period can be given for these 
cities. 


TAXATION 


The Girard Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia in its October letter names taxa- 
tion as the all-important problem of the 
day and says: 


In this period of readjustment the thing 
which merits the greatest attention is taxa- 
tion. Manifestly the way to reduce taxa- 
tion is to decrease governmental expendi- 
tures. 

Taxes have risen faster than any other 
commodity, and there can be no attainment 
of what President Harding calls normalcy 
until the nation gets back to a_ position 
where the tax gatherer can no longer way- 
lay and sandbag capital at every turn in 
the road of industrial enterprise. 

Long ago David A. Wells, the adviser of 
Lincoln, observed: “Taxation is to our body 
politic what blood is to the body physical; 
if healthy, infusing life and warmth; but if 
unhealthy, the agent for producing discon- 
tent, decrepitude and paralysis.” 

Everywhere comes a demand for a severe 
scaling down in public expenditure. There 
is universal desire for greater economy in 
government, so that the American Congress 
in framing a new revenue law now faces 
one of the biggest problems that ever con- 
fronted a legislative body. 

A complete overhauling of the income tax 
law would be a good place to begin, be- 
cause no unbiased person can deny that the 
present law is doing more than any other 
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one agency to keep mills silent, labor idle, 
capital scarce, and prices high. 

There is ample proof that it does all of 
these things. The department of the At- 
torney General of the United States is said 
to have stated that the income tax added 
very nearly twenty-three per cent. to the 
cost of living. This is rather a jolt to the 
man in the street, who foolishly imagined 
that “soaking the rich with a big income 
tax” was the way to escape tax burdens for 
himself. 

But every excessive tax is inevitably 
passed along to the ultimate consumer, 
which is the public, and frequently also fails 
to produce revenue. Thus at one time dur- 
ing the Civil War an abnormal tax was 
levied upon whiskey but instead of produc- 
ing the revenues needed to maintain Grant’s 
armies, it resulted chiefly in creating an 
na of fraudulent distillers all over the 
and. 


“UNEMPLOYMENT PANACEAS” 


Under the above heading the October 
8 W. J. Wollman & Company Review 
states: 


It is unfortunate for the great masses of 
people that their self-appointed leaders 
have so little confidence in the common 
sense of the public. If it were not for this 


shortcoming, the question of unemployment 
would be most easily answered. The con- 
ference at Washington has been firmly com- 
mitted to the idea that the wage question 
should not be brought into the Seoatvent of 
the discussion. It would be just as logical 
in the forthcoming disarmament congress 
to bar raising the question of naval strength 
or standing armies. 

Unemployment is a social malady that 
cannot be cured by covering up the infected 
portions by such court plaster devices as 
“split employment,” increased expenditures 
for public works, or pleasing academic sug- 
gestions about arriving at a basis that is 
“fair to both capital and labor.” Unfor- 
tunately, the issue involved in unemployment 
is not between employer and employee, but 
between one group of producers and an- 
other whose products have to be inter- 
changed, or between one country and an- 
other whose products have to be inter- 
changed. 

Consequently, no matter how zealously we 
may oppose the introduction of the “taboo” 
question of wages, it is something that, like 
Banquo’s ghost, will not “down”. It may 
not be polite to mention wages in a dis- 
cussion of unemployment, but the whole 
problem revolves around the pivot of pro- 
duction costs. It is possible, for instance, 
that in the question of coal prices the item 
of profits is all important. This is ex- 
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tremely doubtful. When we come to the 
matter of transportation costs, it is pos- 
sible that the railroads are profiteering in 
the charges on freight and passenger traffic. 
It is doubtful if any audit would bear out 
such a claim. 

Cheaper coal, which would mean cheaper 
power, and cheaper transportation which 
would mean a reduction in the living cost 
of every human being in the United States, 
can be soundly effected only through a re- 
duction in the cost of producing this com- 
modity and this service. No one is fatuous 
enough to believe that the cost can be sub- 
stantially reduced without concessions on 
the part of labor. 


THE ARMAMENT QUESTION 


In its current letter the American 
Exchange National Bank of New York 
says: 

It must be understood that the purpose 
of the international conference which has 
been called by President Harding to meet 
at Washington in November is the limita- 
tion and reduction of armaments, and not 
complete disarmament overnight. If it were 


possible to reach a complete disarmament 
agreement in a single conference, the gov- 
ernments of the world could not carry it 
into effect. The economic displacement that 
would result from such a step would be 
quite as disastrous as would be our ad- 
herence to existing programs. Immediate 
disarmament would result in an economic 
cataclysm, in a disturbance that would crack 
the foundation stones of half of our basic 
industries, whereas the effect of a_ per- 
sistence in existing programs might be 
likened to a steady increase in atmospheric 
pressure under the weight of which industry 
would be slowly suffocated. Convert the 
cost of ships and munitions into terms of 
labor and materials and observe how deeply 
rooted they are in the industry of the world. 
A modern dreadnaught consumes three or 
four times as much steel as a Woolworth 
Building. Trace that steel back through 
the hands of the expert mechanic who riv- 
eted it, to the miner who dug the ore out 
of the earth, the laborer who fired the fur- 
nace that made the coke that made the iron 
that made the steel that made the ship and 
the guns, and ponder the ramifications of 
a battleship or of a big gun, which alone 
costs $300,000, mostly labor. 
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Two Cities on Manhattan Island 


BOTH ARE NEW YORK, 

but so complete is the 
section which we know as 
*‘ uptown’ with its magnifi- 
cent stores, its hotels, its in- 
dustries, its countless business 
offices, its great railroad ter- 
minals, its theatres, that it is 
a city within a city. 


A bank, to really serve this up- 


town city, must bring here its 
full facilities. 

Mercantile presents to uptown 
business, through its new 
branch, not only its facilities, 
but that policy of co-operation 
with customers which has_be- 
come recognized since the 
bank’s inception. 


You are invited to call and 
meet the Mercantile’s officers. 
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EASTERN STATES 


METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY 
TO MOVE 


From its present location at 60 Wall 
street, the Metropolitan Trust Company of 
New York expects to move its main office 
on or about January 1, 1922 to 120 Broad- 
way where it has leased part of the Broad- 
way front of the ground floor of the Equit- 
able Building. ‘This is one of the most cen- 
tral and. desirable locations in the entire 
financial district. 

Harold B. Thorne, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company, who obtained 
the lease for his company says, “The Equit- 
al'e Building is the center of things and 
we are especially fortunate to get such a 
satisfactory lease. It runs for fourteen 
yeirs and has renewal privileges.” 

The Metropolitan Trust Company opened 
for business December 1, 1881, at 41 Pine 
street and has moved several times into 
larger quarters. The main office has always 
been in the Wall street district, although 
a branch office was opened at 716 Fifth ave- 
nue in 1916. 

A number of: the leading financiers of 
New York State have been on the director- 
ate of the company at various times. The 
original capitalization was for $1,000,000 but 
it was doubled in 1903. The last statement 
showed. capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits of $5,393,000. 

The present directors are: Theodore C. 
Camp, director Lawyers Mortgage Com- 
pany; William Carpender, W. & J. N. Car- 
pender; Pierre C. Cartier, Cartier, New 
York; Beverly Chew, director Geneva ‘Trust 
Company; Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, director 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company; Cornelius 
Eldert, president Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company; Haley Fiske, president Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company; Harold 
Herrick, director Niagara Fire Insurance 
Company; Erskine Hewitt, vice-president 
Union Sulphur Company; Arthur A. Hough- 
ton, director Corning Glass Works; Henry 
W. Marsh, Marsh & McLennan, insurance; 
Raymond T. Marshall, director and treas- 
urer Willcox, Peck & Hughes; Bradley 
Martin, director Hudson Trust Company, 
New Jersey; Walter E. Maynard, New 
York; Ogden Mills, director New York 
Central Railroad Company; Charles W. 
Ogden, Ogden & Wallace, iron and steel; 
Herbert Parsons, Parsons, Closson & Mc- 
llivaine, lawyers; Harold I. Pratt, Charles 
Pratt & Company; William Ross Proctor, 
Abbott, Hoppin & Company; Cornelius A. 
Pussley, president Westchester County Na- 
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tional Bank; Joseph J. Slocum, - director 
Western Union Telegraph Company; Har-, 
old B. Thorne, vice-president; George C. 
Van Tuyl, Jr., chairman of board Continen- 
tal Guaranty Corporation; Alfred P. Wal- 
ker, president Standard Milling Company; 
Joseph Walker, Jr., Joseph Walker & Sons. 


BANKERS TRUST TAKES 
10 WALL STREET 


OVER 


The Bankers Trust Company of New 
York has moved several departments to the 
building at 10 Wall street, reconstructed to 
fit the needs of the institution. The moving 
of these departments out of the main build- 
ing at 16 Wall street has provided more 
space to the bank there, which will be util- 
ized by the remaining departments. 


CHATHAM AND PHENIX BRANCH 
IN NEW HOME 


The branch of the Chatham and Phenix 
National Bank of New York, located at 
Sixty-first street and Broadway, removed 
September 6, to its new and spacious loca- 
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tion at the corner of Thirty-ninth street and 
Seventh avenue, where the bank has fitted 
up handsome quarters for its rapidly in- 
creasing business. 


OPENS OFFICE IN BALTIMORE 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York announces the appointment of R. C. 
Hoffman, Jr. as its representative in Balti- 
more, where the company is opening an 
office in the Keyser Building. 


LECTURES ON FOREIGN 
RAILROAD BONDS 


AND 


Growing sales of foreign government 
bonds in this market make timely the course 
of lectures on foreign bonds at New York 
University this season. The lectures are 
given at the Wall street division by 
Albert W. Kimber, author of “Foreign Gov- 
ernment Securities,” a text-book on the sub- 
ject. The internal and external bonds of 
all the principal governments in the world 
will be analyzed and compared, and_ the 
relative investment position of each deter- 
mined. Analysis will be made of the rev- 


enue and expenditure, public debts and 
other finances of the governments discussed, 
also of foreign municipalities, railroads and 
other corporations which come into the in- 
ternational market for capital. 

These lectures began on September 20 
and are given each Tuesday evening from 
5.15 to 7 p. m. 

The Wall street division of New York 
University presents also a complete course 
of lectures in railroad bonds for the coming 
term. Studies will be made of every rail- 
road system in the United States, showing 
the relative investment position of its bonds, 
the reasons therefor and the various factors 
which affect market prices of these securi- 
ties. The special features of various classes 
of railroad bonds, such as mortgage se- 
curity, convertible issues, equipment trusts, 
and the like, will be fully covered, together 
with such new influences as the tentative 
valuations of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. ‘lhe lecturer will also be Albert 
W. Kimber. 

The course began September 21, the lec- 
ture hours being 5.15 to 7 p. m. every Wed- 
nesday. Applications for both courses should 
be made to the Wall street division, New 
York University, 90 Trinity place. 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


At a regular meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Chase National Bank of New 
York, Sherrill Smith was elected a_ vice- 
president. 

Jeremiah Milbank has been elected a di- 
rector of the bank. Mr. Milbank is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Milbank Company. 


ISAAC MICHAELS 


Isaac Michaels, trust officer of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company of New York has com- 
pleted thirty-five years of continuous serv- 
ice in trust administration. Mr. Michaels 
came to the Bankers Trust Company when 
it took over the Mercantile in 1911 and in 
appreciation of his long and continuous 
service, the officers of the Bankers Trust 
Company presented to Mr. Michaels this 
week a silver loving cup, suitably in- 
scribed, and the members of his department, 
a silver vase. 


INVESTIGATION OF BANK 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The research department of Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. of New York has just issued a 
report giving a large amount of data show- 
ing the present practice of banks with re- 
gard to salaries and expenses for current 
operation. The report is based on figures 
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furnished by 163 banks. One of the most untisnineasitcacinaiennenny 


interesting features of this report is a de- 1781 
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tailed analysis of yearly salaries paid to 
minor officials and employees. These were 
grouped as follows, assistant cashiers, 
tellers, bookkeepers, clerks and janitors. 

In estimating bank expenses a unit of 
$1,000,000 of deposits was taken as a basis. 
For instance, rent in a certain group of 
banks was figured at $1,501 per “unit of de- 
* Expense figures are given on the 
following items: rent, taxes, insurance, de- 
preciation, bad debts, replacement of equip- 
ment, salaries, stationery, stamps and print- 
ing, upkeep and maintenance, miscellaneous 
items. 

The report shows that for banks with de- 
posits of over $25,000,000, total operating 
expenses average $20,234 per “unit of de- 
posits.” For banks with deposits of under 
$25,000,000 total operating expenses average 
$26,630 per “unit of deposits.” 

The report also gives a large amount of 
data on the expenses involved, and the best 
methods employed in soliciting new business. 

The information contained in this report 
being up-to-date and based upon actual fig- 
ures obtained from reliable sources should 
he of considerable value to bank executives. 


posits.” 


ARTHUR LEDERER 


Arthur Lederer, vice-president of the 
Standard Bank of New York, has returned 
from Europe, where he perfected arrange- 
ments to facilitate handling of the foreign 
business of the bank in Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Poland, Austria and Hungary. 


WINTHROP W. ALDRICH 


Winthrop W. Aldrich of the law firm of 
Murray, Prentice & Aldrich has been elected 
a director of the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York. 


STUART D. PRESTON 


Stuart D. Preston has been elected an as- 
sistant secretary of the American Trust 
Company of New York. 


N. Y. BANKS SAVE $1,000 A DAY 
BY NEW POSTAL PLAN 


Under new methods of handling mail in 
the financial district a saving of $1,000 a 
day in interest charges on the basis of five 
and one-half per cent. is being effected to 
the business community of New York, ac- 
cording to a report to Postmaster General 
Hayes from the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. 

Special arrangements for having the mail 
made up in direct sacks and delivered di- 
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rect to the postal stations in the financial 
district without going through the general 
post-office, it was said, often avoids a 
twenty-four-hour delay in delivery and per- 
mits checks to be put through the clearing- 
house before transactions close. 


RESERVE BANK CHANGE 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
announces that Ray M. Gidney, who has 
been manager of the Buffalo branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York since 
May 15, 1919, has now been appointed con- 
troller at large at the main office in New 
York. The change was to be made effec- 
tive immediately. Walter W. Schnecken- 
burger succeeds Mr. Gidney as manager of 
the Buffalo branch. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 
IN NEW HOME 

There is a constantly increasing demand 
on the part of members of the staffs of 
New York city banks for wider educational 
opportunities “after hours.” As a result, 
the New. York chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking has moved into new and 
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larger quarters on the second and third 
floors of 15 West Thirty-seventh street. 
Last year 2,000 students were registered 
in the chapter’s sixty-four courses, which 
run the range from mere arithmetic up to 
the intricacies of corporation finance, for- 
eign exchange and business law. 

More than a dozen spacious recitation 
rooms are provided in the organization’s new 
quarters, as well as a library and lounging 
room, a large auditorium that can be used 
both for dances and for chapter meetings, 
and administrative quarters. The chapter’s 
fall term opened September 26. 


GEORGE P. KENNEDY 


George P. Kennedy, formerly president 
of the Italian Discount and Trust Company 
and more recently with the Guaranty Trust 





GEORGE P. KENNEDY 


Recently elected vice-president of the Chatham and 
Phenix Bank, New York 


Company of New York, has been elected a 
vice-president of the Chatham and Phenix 
National Bank and will have charge of its 
branch at Thirty-third street and Fifth 
avenue. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
Directors of the National City Bank of 
New York at their regular meeting ac- 
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cepted the resignation of Robert S. Lovett 
as a member of the board. 

James A. Jackson, an assistant cashier of 
the bank, was appointed an assistant vice- 
president. ‘The resignation of Rodney Dean 
as assistant cashier was accepted. 

The directors of the bank declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of four per cent. 
and an extra dividend of one per cent. The 
directors of the National City Company de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 
two per cent. These dividends were pay- 
able October 1 to stockholders of record 
September 20. 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 
MOVES 


The cash and securities of the New York 
Trust Company amounting to $3,000,000,- 
000 were transferred from the old main of- 
fice of the company at 26 Broad street and 
the Liberty branch to new offices and vaults 
at 100 Broadway, on October 1 and 2. The 
transfer, necessarily slow because of the 
great care that had to be exercised, was be- 
gun at 2 o’clock Saturday afternoon and 
was not completed until late on Sunday. 

Only a small part of the securities moved 
were the property of the trust company. 
The last statement of the company showed 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
more than $26,000,000; deposits totaling 
more than $152,000,000, and resources of 
$210,000,000. All the remainder is made up 
of securities the company holds as trustee. 

The moving was the result of the con- 
solidation of the New York Trust Company 
and the Liberty National Bank on April 1, 
which made more room necessary. The 
company leased the basement and first three 
floors at 100 Broadway from the American 
Surety Company for twenty-one years. The 
moving of files and other papers were in 
progress for nearly a week. The company 
was ready for business on October 3. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


The board of directors of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company of 
New York has declared a_ quarterly 
dividend of four per cent. on the capital 
stock of the company, payable October 1, 
1921, to stockholders of record September 
29, 1921. 

This dividend on the increased capital is 
‘quivalent to the former quarterly dividend 
f six per cent. 

The directors of the Columbia Trust Com- 

iny of New York have declared the regu- 

r quarterly dividend of four per cent., pay- 
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able September 30 to stockholders of record 

September 20. 
Trustees of the 

pany have 


New York Trust Com- 
a quarterly dividend 
of five per cent. This is the second quar- 
terly dividend of five per cent declared 
since the consolidation with the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank on April 1. 


declared 


W. C. POTTER ELECTED PRESIDENT 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


Charles Hamilton Sabin, for six years 
president of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, has been elected chairman of 
the board and William C. Potter, the pres- 
ent chairman, has been elected president. 

Two new directors were elected, Edward 
R. Stettinius and George Whitney, both of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Mr. Potter has been actively associated 
with the management of the company for 
many years, and his ability and judgment 


CHARLES H. SABIN 


Who was recently elected chairman of the board of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


have been real factors in helping in its up- 
building. He is thoroughly familiar with 
its affairs, and as president his recognized 
capacity as an executive will have a wider 
field of activity. As chairman of the board, 
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Mr. Sabin will continue to devote his en- 
tire time to the management of the company 
and will maintain close touch with its af- 
fairs and its customers. 

Mr. Potter, who was elected chairman of 
the board of directors of the Guaranty 
Trust Company last January following the 


WILLIAM C. POTTER 


Who was recently elected president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York 


death of Alexander Hemphill, is a mining 
engineer by profession. As a member of 
the firm of Guggenheim Brothers, he has 
been identified with many of their activities 
in Mexico and the southwest. 

He was born in Chicago on October 16, 
1874. He graduated from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in 1897, re- 
ceiving the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in mining engineering. After following his 
profession in Mexico, Colorado and Mon- 
tana, Mr. Potter was appointed general 
manager of the Guggenheim Exploration 
Company in Mexico, later transferring his 
activities to a similar post with the Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Company for 
Mexico and the southwest. 

In 1911 he became president of the In- 
tercontinental Rubber Company, relinquish- 
ing that position a year later to accept a 
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vice-presidency in the Guaranty ‘Trust Com- 
pany. He continued with the bank until 
March 15, 1916, when he was elected a mem- 
ber of Guggenheim Brothers, returning to 
the Guaranty Trust Company in January, 
1921. During the participation of the 
United States in the war, Mr. Potter was 
summoned to Washington and appointed 
chief of the Equipment Bureau of the Air 
Service. He was decorated with the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal by this country. 
The Italian Government made him a Com- 
mander of the Order of the Crown. 

Mr. Potter is a member of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy. He 
is a brother-in-law of Charles H. Sabin. 
His clubs are the Piping Rock, Metropoli- 
tan, Racquet and ‘Tennis and National Golf 
Links. 

Mr. Sabin started his banking career as 
a clerk in the National Commercial Bank 
in Albany in 1887. After a succession of pro- 
motions he became manager of the National 
Commercial Bank and in 1907 came to New 
York as president of the National Copper 
Bank, which was merged with the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank, of which com- 
bined institution he became a vice-president. 
He went with the Guaranty Trust Company 
as a vice-president in 1910, and became its 
president in 1915, succeeding Alexander J. 
Hemphill, who became chairman. 

The addition of two members of the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. gives that banking 
house the representation of three directors 
on the Guaranty Trust Company’s board. 
Mr. Stettinius, who was director of pur- 
chases during the war, and prior to that 
time represented the Morgan firm in the 
purchase of all war materials for the allied 
governments, is considered the industrial 
specialist of the Morgan banking house. Mr. 
Whitney, the other new director, has re- 
cently had charge of important new financ- 
ing done by J. P. Morgan & Co., including 


the French loan. ‘The other Morgan part- 
ner on the board of directors is Thomas W. 
Lamont, who is also chairman of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company’s executive committee. 
W. FE. FREW NEW HEAD OF 
CLEARING-HOUSE 


Walter E. Frew, president of the Corn 
Exchange Bank of New York, has been elect- 
ed president of the New York Clearing- 
house Association, succeeding Albert H. 
Wiggin, chairman of the Chase National 
Bank, who has served as the association’s 
head for one year. Lewis L. Clarke, presi- 
dent of the American Exchange National 
Bank, was elected secretary to take the 
place of Herbert K. Twitchell, chairman of 
the Chemical National Bank. William J. 
Gilpin was reelected manager, Clarence E. 
Bacon, assistant manager and Charles A. 
Hanna, examiner. 

Officials of the clearing-house report the 
following transactions for the year ended 
September 30, 1921: Exchanges, $204,082,- 
339,375; balances, $20,860,245,122. The aver- 
age daily transactions for the year were as 
follows: Exchanges $673,539,078, and bal- 
ances, $68,845,693. 

During this year the largest single day’s 
exchanges in the sixty-eight years’ history 
of the clearing-house were recorded. This 
was on January 3, 1921, when clearings 
amounted to $1,423,063,788. The largest bal- 
ances on any one day of the year were on 
December 17, 1920, when the amount was 
$156,454,733. The largest total transaction 
on any one day during the year was on 
January 3, 1921, when they were $1,524,339,- 
212. The smallest exchanges on any one 
day during the year were on March 26, 
1921, when they amounted to $288,215,832. 
The smallest balance on any one day during 
the year was on March 26, 1921, when the 
total was $42,606,002. ‘The smallest total 
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transactions on any one day were on March 
26, when the total was $330,822,734. 

Transactions by the clearing-house for 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
were as follows: Debit exchanges, $3,606,- 
428,553; credit exchanges, $20,966,754,726 ; 
credit balances, $17,360,326,172. 

The association is now composed of 
twenty-four national banks, twelve state 
banks and fourteen trust companies. The 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York and 
the Clearing-house city collection depart- 
ment also make exchanges at the clearing- 
house, making fifty-two institutions clear- 
ing direct. There are nine banks and trust 
companies, not members of the association, 
which make their exchanges through banks 
that are members, in accordance with con- 
stitutional provisions. As compared with 
fifty-two banks now clearing, there were 
fifty-five members in the 1919-1920 year and 
sixty in the year before that. The high 
marks were reached in 1895 and 1911, when 
the total number were sixty-seven. The de- 
cline in members is due to a number of con- 
solidations. 

The clearings of $204,082,339,375 are the 
third highest in the association’s history. 
The high mark was reached in 1920, when 
clearings amounted to $252,338,249,466. 
Total transactions since the organization of 
the clearing-house, sixty-eight years ago, 
have amounted to $4,002,369,102,505, of 
which $3,774,239,701,965 was for exchanges 
and $228,129,400,539 for balances. 

The following committees were named re- 
cently: Clearing-house committee: Francis 
L. Hine, president of the First National 
Bank, chairman; Seward Prosser, president 
Bankers Trust Company; Stephen Baker, 
president Bank of Manhattan; Gates W. 
McGarrah, president Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank; William A. Simonson, presi- 
dent Second National Bank. 

Conference committee: Richard Delafield, 
president National Park Bank, chairman; 
Charles H. Sabin, president Guaranty Trust 
Company; Herbert L. Griggs, president 
Bank of New York; Edward C. Delafield, 
president Bank of America; William V. 
King, president Columbia Trust Company. 

Nominating committee: Rallin P. Grant, 
vice chairman Irving National Bank, chair- 
man; John F. Frederichs, president Con- 
tinental Bank; Herman D. Kountze, presi- 
dent Atlantic National Bank; E. Hayward 
Ferry, vice-president Hanover National 
Bank; Edwin P. Maynard, president Brook- 
lyn ‘Trust Company. 

Committee on admissions: Ruel W. Poor, 
president Garfield National Bank, chairman; 
Herbert P. Howell, vice-president National 
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Bank of Commerce; O. H. Cheney, president 
Pacific Bank; James H. Perkins, president 
Farmers Loan and Trust Company; Edward 
P. Townsend, vice-president Importers and 
Traders National Bank. 

Arbitration committee: Oscar Cooper, 
president New York County National Bank, 
chairman; J. Stanley Foster, president Bow- 
ery Bank; Samuel M. Miller, vice-president 
Chase National Bank; G. Foster Smith, 
president Nassau National Bank; Alexan- 
der S. Webb, president Lincoln Trust Com- 
pany. 

The following were elected officers and di- 
rectors of the New York Clearing-house 
Building Co., William A. Nash, chairman 
Corn Exchange Bank, president; Stephen 
Baker, president Manhattan Company, vice- 
president; Richard Delafield, president Na- 
tional Park Bank; Alexander Gilbert, vice- 
chairman Irving National Bank, and 
Edward Townsend, chairman of the board 
Importers and Traders National Bank. 


NEW METROPOLITAN BANK 
OFFICER 

Alfred W. Hudson has been elected vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Bank of New 
York to succeed Augustus G. Corby, de- 
ceased. Mr. Hudson was formerly presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Syra- 
cuse and more recently vice-president of 
the Semet-Solvay Company, in charge of 
finances. His association with the Metro- 
politan Bank marks his re-entrance into the 
banking business after several years’ ex- 
perience in the mercantile field. 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK TAKES 
METROPOLITAN SOON 


Merger of the Chase National Bank of 
New York with the Metropolitan National 
Bank, agreed upon several months ago, will 
be consummated shortly, according to an an- 
nouncement made recently by the banks. The 
exchange of stock by which the Chase Na- 
tional takes over the Metropolitan National 
will make necessary the increase of Chase 
National’s capital stock from $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000. At the same time the capital- 
ization of the Chase Securities Corporation 
will be increased from 150,000 to 200,000 
shares of non par value stock. Through the 
purchase of the Metropolitan Bank the 
Chase National will acquire seven branch 
banks, located advantageously throughout 
New York City and Brooklyn, which, after 
the merger has been completed, will bear 
its name. 

The merger was approved by directors of 
the Chase National Bank September 28, and 
a special meeting of stockholders will be 
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held November 1 to ratify the consolidation. 

The merger agreement provides in sub- 
stance that, after the equalization of the 
hook values of the two banks by the pay- 
ment by the Metropolitan Bank of a special 
dividend of $50, the shareholders of the 
Metropolitan will be entitled, at their op- 
tion, to receive for each of their shares 
either a share of the Chase National or $300 
in cash. It is provided that the additional 
shares not required for exchange for Met- 
ropolitan stock will be offered the present 
stockholders of the Chase National Bank. 

Because all of the holders of the Metro- 
politan Bank stock, with the exception of 
a few shares, have elected in advance to 
accept the cash payment therefor, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby holders of 
Bankers’ Trust Company receipts will be 
entitled to subscribe for one new share of 
the bank and one new share of the Securi- 
ties Corporation for each three shares there- 
of covered by the receipts registered in their 
respective names upon the books of the 
Bankers Trust Company, on November 4, at 
a cost of $225 for one share of stock of 
the bank and one share of stock of the Se- 
curities Corporation, $200 of which will be 
received by the bank and $25 by the Securi- 
ties Corporation. 

The Chase National Bank, according to 
its latest statement, has deposits of $290,- 
957,006 and the Metropolitan $49,420,668, 
making combined deposits of $340,377,674. 
The total assets of the Chase National are 
$377,767,860 and of the Metropolitan $56,- 
796,056, making a total of $434,563,916. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT FOR SARANAC 
LAKE BANK 


William Minshull, president of the Adir- 
ondack National Bank, Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
has announced that the bank would apply 
shortly for an increase in the powers of its 
charter so as to add a trust department. 
The announcement came immediately after 
the bank had awarded the contract to local 
builders for an addition to its building, 30 
by 30 feet, three stories high, and strictly 
fireproof. The new addition is required 
to accommodate the bank’s growing business 
although it already has one of the largest 
and most substantial bank buildings in 
upper New York State. The addition will 
devote its two lower floors to banking of- 
fices, including the new trust department, 
and the top floor will be fitted out with rest 
room, dining room and kitchen for the use 
of the bank’s employees. In its statement 
of September 6, 1921, the bank showed cap- 
ital stock, $50,000, surplus fund, $50,000, 

undivided profits, $96,422.30, and deposits 
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of $1,265,346.86. It was said that the bank’s 
capital will be increased to $100,000. 


DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
STATEMENT 


The statement for the third quarter of 
1921, issued by the Discount Corporation of 
New York, shows capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $6,873,316 and assets of 
more than $72,770,000. 

The corporation was organized in Janu- 
ary, 1919, by commercial and financial in- 
terests with the view of stabilizing and fur- 
ther developing the open discount market. 
It discounted and resold to investors, banks, 
individuals, firms and corporations through- 
out the United States during 1919 an ag- 
gregate of $854,986,121 of bank and bankers’ 
acceptances, and bank-endorsed trade bills; 
in 1920, $1,780,943,651 and for the first nine 
months of 1921, $1,319,907,940—a total turn- 
over of $3,955,837,712 in thirty-three months. 
Every acceptance was paid promptly. 


SOUTHWARK NATIONAL BANK 


The new, enlarged and improved quarters 
of the savings fund, foreign exchange and 
steamship tickets departments of the South- 
wark National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa., 
were opened recently. There are also re- 
ception and waiting rooms for customers 
and a private consultation room. 

The second floor contains the spacious, 
well-lighted and ventilated offices of the 
bookkeeping, transit and mailing depart- 
ments. 


PHILADELPHIA BANK CLUB HAS 
TOURNAMENT 


The second annual handicap golf tourna- 
ment of the Bank Officers’ club of Phila- 
delphia was held on the Merion Cricket 
Club, West Course, September 13. 

A beautiful sterling silver cup was given 
to Harry F. Richards, winner of the tourna- 
ment. Some of the net scores were as fol- 
lows: 

Albert H. Ashby, Central National Bank, 
86; F. Lewis Barroll, Girard Trust Com- 
pany, 86; C. B. Chaffee, First National 
Bank, 90; A. G. Felix, Peoples Bank, 89; 
P. E. Guckes, Integrity Trust Company, 
94; H. J. Haas, First National Bank, 80; 
Chas. K. Lukens, Central Trust and Savings 
Bank, 82; C. L. Martin, Kensington Trust 
Company, 88; J. S. McCulloch, Union Na- 
tional Bank, 90; H. B. Reinhart, Union Na- 
tional Bank, 81; H. F. Richards, Federal 
Trust Company, 77; H. W. Stehfest, Com- 
mercial Trust Company, 93; Walter Wil- 
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liams, National Bank of Germantown, 91; 
O. Howard Wolfe, Philadelphia National 
Bank, 90. 

A box of Corona balls offered by Robert 
Caverly, president Corona Rubber Company, 
to the player or players making a score 
nearest to a blind number, was won by H. 
B. Reinhart and Chas. K. Lukens. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF FLEET- 
WOOD, PA., HAS NEW HOME 


A new bank building for the First Na- 
tional Bank of Fleetwood, Pa., was opened 
recently. A new building became necessary 
because of the great increase in the business 
of the bank. This bank was organized in 
1907 and its remarkable growth is shown in 
the increase of deposits from $20,068.50 in 
December, 1907 to $846,014.67 in June, 1921. 
Its resources have increased from $37,380.85 
to $1,008,899.24. The president of the bank 
is Daniel F. Kelchner. 


WAYNESBORO BANK INSTALLS 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


At a regular meeting the board of di- 
rectors of the First National Bank in 
Waynesboro, Pa., voted to install a service 
department in connection with the other 
functions of the institution. 
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Joseph E. Guy, until recently secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce in Chambers- 
burg, has been elected manager of the new 
department. 

Mr. Guy enters upon his duties at once, 
but before commencing actual work will 
visit New York and a number of the larger 
Pennsylvania cities, where a similar plan is 
in operation, securing information and data 
which will be of service to him in his new 
work. 

The service department idea with banks 
is a new one and has only been in force in 
the larger institutions of the country dur- 
ing the last few years. No other bank in 
the Cumberland valley has a service depart- 
ment so extensive in ‘scope or in fact at all 
similar to the one proposed by the First Na- 
tional, and there is no record of any small 
city bank within a radius of several hun- 
dred miles of Waynesboro installing such 
a service. 

The work of the department, as before 
stated, will be to build up the community. 
Any problem that confronts the head of a 
family or the head of a business, the me- 
or the the young man or 
young woman starting life’s journey, will 
come in line of the bank’s service depart- 
ment and Mr. Guy will attempt to solve it. 


chanic farmer, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


ASIER money, a better demand for 

manufactured goods and a lessening of 
unemployment are the highlights of the New 
England situation at the present time. 
Pending the settlement of the tariff and 
taxation schedules New England industries 
have been and are still inclined to make 
haste slowly, particularly in the case of con- 
cerns doing a foreign business of any size. 
Prominent manufacturers of this latter class 
feel that while it may be a year before 
their entire business will assume normal 
proportions, the purely domestic end is very 
rapidly appreaching normal. The cotton 
mills are rushed with orders, the woolen 
mills are busy, orders in the shoe and 
leather industries are steadily increasing, 
and there is a much more optimistic feeling 
through these trades. Prices are more 
stable and there is a feeling that in most 
lines the bottom has been reached. ‘The shoe 
trade is feeling much better. Stocks of 
shoes in the hands of retailers c.e getting 
low and the latter are again buying rather 
freely. This end of the trade has veen very 
slow in readjusting itself to the new condi- 
tions. 

In spite of reports of increased tax rates 
from many New England cities and towns, 
real estate is becoming active, due in large 
measure to a better supply of mortgage 
money at reasonable rates. Building has 
taken a decided step forward, with lower 
prices for both labor and materials. 

Conditions in the farming sections of New 

England are satisfactory. A prominent 
banker who recently took a trip through 
the northern section of New England re- 
ported the farmers as being in a prosperous 
condition. Crops have been good and the 
potato growers of Maine are expecting to 
receive good prices for their new crop. The 
big yields and high prices of the war years 
put many of these Maine farms in a very 
prosperous condition and farm values have 
risen materially. 
, In the industrial centers there has been a 
great deal of agitation over the “terrible 
increase in unemployment.” Recent investi- 
gations have shown, however, that earlier 
reports were not only greatly exaggerated 
but were formulated on a misleading basis. 
Unemployment is steadily on the decrease 
and the number who are out of work in- 
voluntarily is not so much above normal as 
we have been led to believe. Business fail- 
ures are nearly normal and the figures do 
not indicate any special strain in any par- 
ticular line of industry or locality. 

The big stores report steady buying of 
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seasonal goods and while collections have 
been pretty hard for the past month it must 
be said in all fairness that much the same 
condition is met with during this tag-end 
of the vacation season every year. Concerns 
whose business is dependent upon the efforts 
of traveling salesmen report, almost as a 
unit, that “business is there if you go after 
it hard enough.” - Much of the talk of hard 
times peters out when you get right down 
to cases with the calamity howlers. 


& 
MUST DIG AWAY THE HILL 


The July Foreign Trade Review, issued 
by the National Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
Mass., emphasizes the fact, too often over- 
looked, that banks cannot create the ex- 
change credits, so useful a feature of for- 
eign trade: “trade balancing trade, must do 
that.” The article says: “Trade cannot 
freely climb a strong up-grade and if we 
wish to secure its full volume, we must dig 
away. the hill of unequal exchange. 

“To level this hill we must transfer money 
or credits to Europe otherwise than in pay- 
ment for goods. Something of this can be, 
and is, done in payment for ‘invisible im- 
pcrts’—transportation, insurance and other 
services; but our chief opportunity is 
through foreign investments. In the days 
when we were a debtor nation Europe sent 
capital here to finance our industries. This 
served to balance exchange, and, in the 
early days of the war provided a fund of 
credit for the Allies’ purchases. Now that 
we have the credit we must, if we are to 
restore a measurable parity of exchange, 
send it to Europe on the security of Eu- 
rope’s capital goods—her reliable industries; 
and for a year and a half we have had, in 
our Edge Law, a government provision for 
advantageously effecting this by transform- 
ing foreign mortgages into safeguarded de- 
bentures that should be readily salable in 
our markets.” 

Reference is made to the so-called Ter 
Meulen plan for dealing with the present 
exchange situation. The article points out 
that while this plan may prove a valuable 
adjunct to the Edge Law it should be borne 
in mind that our participation means not 
only that we are doing our duty, but are, in 
addition, taking advantage of a profitable 
opportunity. 


COLONEL SAMUEL P. COLT 


Colonel Samuel Pomeroy Colt, founder of 
the Industrial Trust Company of Provi- 
dence, R. I., chairman of its board of di- 
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rectors and the board of directors of the 
United States Rubber Company, and a com- 
manding figure in the industrial life of this 
country, died at his home, Linden place, in 
Bristol, R. I., on August 13, after an illness 
of two months. His illness, beginning as a 
nervous ailment, took a serious turn on 
August 5, when cerebral thrombosis devel- 
oped, which paralyzed his right side and 
deprived him of speech. Although in his 
seventieth year, Col. Colt’s vigorous consti- 
tution aided him in making a struggle for 
life which more than once led his physicians 
to hope that he would conquer his illness. 

One of the most interesting of the scores 
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SAMUEL G. COLT 


Late chairman of board, Industrial Trust Company of 
Providence, whose death occurred recently 


of corporations which his abilities helped 
shape and bring to prosperity is the Indus- 
trial Trust Company of Providence, which 
Col. Colt founded in 1886 with a capital of 
7900,000. The institution began its exis- 
tence at 5 Custom House street, but in a 
iew months moved to larger quarters. Busi- 
ness increased, and in 1891 the site of the 
present Industrial Trust Building was pur- 
‘hased and work on the new structure be- 
gun. The company moved to its present 
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location July 1, 1894. From that time its 
growth has continued, it has absorbed a 
number of other banks and has opened 
branches in most of the cities and larger 
towns of Rhode Island. It is one of the 
foremost financial institutions in New Eng- 
land, and has a present capitalization of $3,- 
000,000,000, with a surplus and undivided 
profits of over $6,000,000, and total re- 


.sources of more than $80,000,000. Colonel 


Colt was president of the organization un- 
til 1907, when he resigned and became chair- 
man of the board. 

While Col. Colt was organizing the trust 
company and managing its affairs as presi- 
dent, he was also entering the field of rub- 
ber manufacturing, in which he forged to 
the top. He reorganized the bankrupt 
National Rubber Company of Bristol, R. L., 
under the name of the National India Rub- 
ber Company, and as president, and treas- 
urer, in 1892 joined in the formation of the 
United States Rubber Company, being one 
of its board of directors. In 1896 Col. Colt 
was elected secretary of the consolidation, 
and in 1901 he was chosen president. He 
began paying off or funding the debt of 
the corporation and put it upon a solid fi- 
nancial basis. He did this while rapidly 
expanding the property. Through these de- 
velopments, the Colonel finally became the 
directing head of the largest rubber manu- 
facturing concerns in the United States, 
capitalized at over $146,000,000, and giving 
work to over 40,000 employees. 

Col. Colt continued as president of the 
United States Rubber Company until 1918, 
when he resigned, to be elected chairman of 
the board. As virtual head of the American 
rubber manufacturing business he had 
gained an international reputation. He was 
recognized as belonging to the inner circles 
of American “big business.” His counsel 
was widely sought on business and economic 
questions of national importance. 

For many years he was a leader in the 
political life of Rhode Island. In 1875, 
while still a law student in New York, he 
had been made an aide-de-camp, with the 
rank of colonel, on the staff of Governor 
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Henry Lippitt, and he continued to serve in 
this position for two years. In 1876 he was 
elected a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Bristol, and was re-elected 
in the next three years. In 1879 he was 
appointed assistant attorney-general of the 
State of Rhode Island, continuing in that 
office until 1882, when he was elected at- 
torney-general. On retiring from that office 
in 1886, Colonel Colt dropped the practice 
of law and entered the field of finance. 

Colonel Colt’s death removes one of the 
powers in the world of commerce and 
American finance. The United States Rub- 
ber Company and its subsidiary companies, 
and the Industrial Trust Company, remain 
as monuments to the financial genius of the 
man who started his career practicing law 
in a small office in the town of Bristol, R. I. 

His will contained public bequests amount- 
ing to over $460,000. Bequests to indivi- 
duals were more than $1,000,000, exclusive 
of bequests stipulated as follows in Clause 
18: “I give and bequeath the sum of one 
thousand dollars to each person in the em- 
ploy of said Industrial Trust Company and 
Rhode Island Safe Deposit Company, as 
officer, teller, bookkeeper or clerk, and to 
each servant in my employ at the time of 
my decease who has been so employed at 
least six months.” The will names the In- 
dustrial Trust Company as sole executor 
and trustee. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF BOS- 
TON CHAPTER, AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF BANKING 


The prescribed institute courses of the 
lsoston chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking for the year 1921-1922 are as 
follows: Junior, elementary banking; senior, 
hanking and finance, political economy. 


Special courses will be given in advertising, 
} » * . > . 
okkeeping and accounting, English and 





business correspondence, extension of bank 
credit, personal and business principles, 
speech training. 

The educational courses will be conducted 
under the supervision of the College of 
Business Administration of Boston Univer- 
sity. Boston University has arranged this 
vear to have the educational, work of the 
chapter directly under the supervision of 
one of its professors acting as educational 
director. 


R. M. DeCORMIS 


At a regular meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Second National Bank of 
Boston, Mass., R. M. DeCormis was elected 
a vice-president of the bank. 

WOMEN EMPLOYEES IN BANKS 
HOLD MEETING 


Two hundred and fifty young women em- 
ployed in Boston banks held their first get- 
together meeting recently. The affair was 
under the auspices of Boston Chapter, A. 
I. B. The women were greeted by George 
S. F. Bartlett, president of the chapter. 
Mrs. Caroline P. Stickle, of the First Na- 
tional Bank, presided. The principal speak- 
er was Mrs. Frank Boyce Tupper of the 
Durant, Inc. 


CHARLES L. SPENCER 


Charles L. Spencer, president of the Con- 
necticut River Banking Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., died on September 21. Mr. 
Spencer was sixty-one years of age. He 
began his banking career in 1898 when he 
became president of the First National 
Bank of Suffield, Conn., of which his father 
was one of the founders. He remained in 
this position until 1913 when he resigned to 
become connected with the Connecticut 
River Banking Company as president. 
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Federal Reserve Bank, Dallas, Texas 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, Architects 


HE new Federal Reserve Bank Building at 
Dallas, Texas, recently completed, is built of 
Indiana Limestone — the material specified in con- 
ii tracts for Federal Reserve Bank Buildings at Boston, 
ur interesting booklet illustrating : : : 
indies Eimntane hash teilbitiogs Chicago, Kansas City and Richmond, Va. 


will be sent you on request. 


These important Banks of the Federal Reserve 
System have selected Indiana Limestone as the 
most practicable material for their buildings because 
of its extreme durability, permanent, natural beauty 
and ultimate economy. 
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Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 


SOUTHERN STATES 
By Tuomas Ew1rne Dasney 


ITH the great staple crops bringing 

higher prices, building resuming on 
a large scale, and a different mental outlook 
coming as a natural result of the recupera- 
tion of vacation-time, during which the dust 
of depression was wiped from the brain, 
the financial and economic situation of the 
South continues to improve. 

Especially indicative was the Fall Buyers’ 
Convention, held in New Orleans during the 
latter part of August. 

Nearly 450 buyers from various parts of 
the Gulf states attended, and their pur- 
chases were three times as much as the busi- 
ness during the Spring Buyers’ Convention. 
The total is estimated by an official of the 
Association of Commerce at $1,500,000, and 
while purchases were conservative, they 
were in considerable volume and of better 
quality. The general concensus of these 
merchants was that credit conditions are 
better and that the forthcoming movement 
of crops will turn a golden stream into the 
country. 

Every cent’s advance in the value of cot- 
ton means $100,000,000 for the South, and 
there has been a considerable advance. Rice 
has been bringing a steadily increasing price. 
Sugar cane gives prospects of a bumper 
crop. The increase in building activities 
promises well for the lumber industry. And 
so on, all down the line. 

\s Charles deB. Claiborne, vice-president 
of the Whitney-Central Bank of New Or- 
leans, said before the Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation a few weeks ago: “On all sides there 
‘re indications of betterment. There is a 
better feeling in all quarters, both in the 
city and country. Business men are show- 
ing enthusiasm. A short time ago, they 
couldn’t see a bright spot anywhere. Now 

re has come over business men a psycho- 

tical change that means business is on 
the upgrade.” 

\t the convention of the Cotton States 
‘erchants Association in Memphis, the 

e tidings of the turning point were 

‘n. Merchants are buying freely every- 


where—avoiding luxuries, but buying—that 
was the message of the thousand-odd dele- 
gates. 

At the convention of the Southern Retail 
Merchants Association in Richmond, it was 
pointed out that the business of the South 
is nearly twice as large in volume as it was 
a year ago. Of course, the movement in 
dollars is not as large, but dollar-value is 
not the criterion. The point is that the peo- 
ple of the South are getting twice as much 
of the necessities—and luxuries—of life now 
as they were last year. 

Figures compiled by the Sixth Federal 
Reserve Bank confirm the story. They are 
for July, but they indicate the improvement, 
an improvement that has continued since at 
the same slow but sure pace. 

In Louisiana, a manufacturers’ association 
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banking business, this institution is admirably 


Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 


The National Exchange Bank 


Baltimore, Md. 


Capital, $1,500,000 


Surplus, $1,000,000 


WALDO NEWCOMER, President 
SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-President 


PAUL A. SEEGER, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Cashier 


CLINTON G. MORGAN, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM R. WEBB, Asst. Cash. 











has recently been organized. ‘This is the 
outward and visible sign of the state’s evo- 
lution from an agricultural state—to a 
manufacturing state, for during the past 
few years, the manufacturing output of 
Louisiana has increased 172 per cent., ac- 
cording to the United States census, and 
the total product is now worth nearly $700,- 
000,000 a year. The number of salaried em- 
ployees has increased forty-four per cent. 
since 1914; of wage earners, 27 per cent.; 
primary horsepower employed, nearly nine 
per cent. Nearly $500,000,000 is invested 
in manufacturing enterprise. Louisiana as 
a manufacturing state ranks about four- 
teenth in the United States, according to 
the latest figures. 

To develop skilled labor, the Delgado 
Trades School, the first distinctive unit 
trades school in the South for white boys 
and one of the largest in the country, has 
been opened in New Orleans. It has a 
capacity of 450 students. The building is 
worth about $685,000, and the equipment 
$100,000. The following trades are being 
taught: carpentry, cabinet making, pat- 
tern making, plumbing, painting, sheet 
metal working, machinist trade, electrical 
workers’ trade, printing and tailoring. 


A bill before Congress that is being 
watched with keen interest is the one that 
would establish “free zones” at advanta- 
geously situated ports, into which foreign 





County National Bank of Lincolnton, N. C. 


The new bank building of the County National Bank 
which bas been completed recently is tire-proof, being 
made of steel, stone and cement, with a granite base 
and limestone for the main building. 

The round door of the steel-lined vault is of Mosler 
Manganese, weighing fifteen tons. 
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Richmond, Virginia 


Capital and Surplus. 


Resources .... 


$3,500,000 
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OFFICERS 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr 
Cc. R. BURNETT 
ALEX. F. RYLAND 
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THOS. W. PURCELL, V-Pres. & Tr. Officer 
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Vice-President 


LWAYS a leader in the pro- 
motion of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises of the South, 
and exceptionally well qualified to 
handle the accounts of banks, cor- 
porations and individuals. 








merchandise could be received, re-packed 
or manufactured to a degree, and then re- 
exported without payment of duty or vexa- 
tious customs interference. On foreign mer- 
chandise re-exported now, the duty is re- 
funded in the form of a drawback, but 
there is a great deal of red tape connected 
with it, and much capital is thrown 
out of production. 

Free zones, it is pointed out, would be 
a great encouragement to international 
trade, which is the balance wheel of Ameri- 
can industry and prosperity. 

Among the industries that have been es- 
tablished in Louisiana may be mentioned 
the Louisiana Celotex Company, which has 
recently begun operations at New Orleans. 
{t is making an insulating “lumber” out of 
bagasse, the refuse of sugar cane, for which 
t pays the planters a price that means a 
ict profit to them of about $1 a ton. Some- 
hing like 417,000 tons of bagasse a year 
‘re produced in Louisiana, so the possible 
value of that by-product is considerable. 
One ton of bagasse will make 3,000 square 
feet of celotex insulating “lumber”. 

Some time ago, a New Orleans newspaper 

rinted five columns of want ads. for sales- 


men. ‘This indicates two things: 








first, that 


business is making a tremendous effort to 
get going; and second, that salesmen are 
hard to get. One of the troubles of busi- 
ness for some time has been that nobody 
has wanted to work. It has been a favorite 
indoor amusement of executives to denounce 


labor for this attitude, but they have been 
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equally guilty of it. Labor, in fact, has 
only patterned itself after the bosses. This 
dolce far niente attitude has been painfully 
evident in the selling line. A certain man 
in New Orleans, for instance, spent more 
than $15,000 during the first six months of 
1921 trying to build up a sales organization. 
He tried out some seventy salesmen during 
that time, and when the smoke cleared 
away, he had only four to show for his 
effort. The rest were either wanting, un- 
willing, or they were snapped up by other 
firms as soon as they developed ‘any speed. 

The psychology of vacation time has an 
important bearing on the situation. Fagged 
out with heat, and worn with their long 
fight against difficult odds, the business men 
were very gloomy during the early part of 
the summer. Then they went on vacation— 
and are coming back on the job now, re- 
freshed in body and mind, and can see the 
situation clearly as it is in its fundamentals. 
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REDUCED RATES TO NEW ORLEANS 
CONVENTION 


The tenth annual convention of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America 
will convene in New Orleans, October 31, 
November 1 and 2. Headquarters will be 
established at the St. Charles on October 
27, where the convention will be held. 

The association has entered into arrange- 
ments with the railroad passenger associa- 
tions of the United States for a reduced 
rate of a fare and a half to and from the 
New Orleans convention. 


For the greater protection 
of you and your depositors 
without increased cost. 


In purchasing your ticket to the New Or- 
leans meeting, you should request of the 
railroad company a certificate. Upon ar- 





In hundreds of towns and cities these 
INSURED checks are now already be- 
ing used by banks as a powerful influ- 
ence to attract new business. 


A Master Bond, beautifully designed 
and framed to hang in the lobby, pro- 
tects each bank. Individual Bonds 
guard your depositors, providing most 
perfect identification also. They give 
banks a fine “point of contact’’ in their 
constant visible evidence of security 
against check raisers. Is your bank 
helping to prevent a loss estimated 
at $30,000,000.00 for a single year? 


Write us or see our representative 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 


in the World 


New York Chicage Denver 
Atlanta Des Moines San Francisco 








rival in New Orleans, this certificate must 
be presented either to the secretary, or as- 
sistant secretary of the association, for en- 
dorsement. Delegates upon presentation of 
a properly endorsed certificate are entitled 
to a rate of half fare on the return trip. 
Return trips in all cases must be made via 
the same railroad as the going trip. 

This half fare rate becomes operative only 
if 350 individuals present certificates for 
endorsement at New Orleans. 

The hotel reservations which have been 
made up to this time are, by far, the heaviest 
that have ever been experienced by an) 
previous convention of the Investment 
Bankers Association. All prospective dele- 
gates have been well taken care of, with 
reservations for first class accommodations 
covering room and bath. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
MIDDLE STATES 


THE 


By Cartes L. Hays 


IQUIDATION has become more .rapid 

in the last few months, with the result 
that conditions in the seventh reserve dis- 
trict, at the time when the demand for 
money for crop-moving purposes usually is 
at its height, show distinct improvement. 
Chicago banks were able to reduce their 
loans during July and August by nearly 
$100,000,000. In this respect they are mak- 
ing better progress than those in the agri- 
cultural regions, but as these figures include 
a considerable cutting down of loans to 
country banks the results reflect a gain for 
both. The fact that the large crops of the 
year have reached a point of safety and 
that farmers are disposed to sell their prod- 
ucts as soon as they are available has con- 
tributed much to the sentimental improve- 
ment of the month. Prices of grains are 
better, too, and this makes for more cheer- 
fulness in the rural districts. 

The position of the Reserve Bank is 
stronger, notwithstanding a recession in the 
reserve ratio early this month. The: figure 
is still high, however—around sixty-eight— 
while rediscounts are off about $150,000,000 
from the maximum of last December and 
reserve note circulation is about $120,000,- 
000 less than the high record mark of $559,- 
000,000 at the same time. Most of the large 
city banks are virtually clear of the reserve 
bank, and while the country banks may not 
be able to dig themselves out entirely from 
under their load of obligations with the 
proceeds of this year’s crops, their situation 
is becoming much more comfortable and it 
is expected that by the end of the year they 
will have reached such a condition that the 
remainder of the liquidation will not give 
cause for concern. Money rates are not 
quotably changed. The rediscount rate of 
the reserve bank stands at six per cent. 
Commercial paper is being placed at six and 
one-quarter to six and three-quarters per 
cent., the city banks taking more than they 
have for several years and the country in- 
stitutions affording a rather spotty outlet. 
The absorption is sufficient, however, as the 
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demand for money for commercial pur- 
poses is only moderate. 

Unemployment is at last making itself 
felt in a decrease in the savings deposits 
of Chicago banks. These accounts showed 
a shrinkage of $28,000,000 between June 30 
and September 6. This is not surprising; 
indeed the only surprise is that savings 
showed a steady increase through nearly a 
year of depression, reaching the high record 
total of $509,000,000 on June 80. That the 
decline comes so late gives rise to the hope 
that it may not proceed far before a change 
in general business conditions, signs of 
which are now beginning to appear, turns 
the tide in the other direction. Bankers are 
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PEABODY 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEER SERVICE 


It has frequently been found 
im our experience with coal 
mines yielding an inadequate 
profit that economical im- 
provements or changes in 
Operating methods could put 
them on a profitable paying 
basis by securing increased out- 
put at lower cost. 


cAs Consulting Engineer 


we place at your disposal the 
fruits of our active experience 
and practical knowledge gained 
by daily contact with mining 
problems for the past 38 years. 
We examine and appraise— 
prepare plans for opening and 
developing. We are frequently 
retained in an advisory capac- 
ity by banks, trust companies 
and bond houses. 


Descriptive illustrated booklet 
mailed on request 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 
Founded 1883 
332 So. Michigan Ave. - CHICAGO 


Operating 36 bituminous mines in 121 fields with 
annual capacity of 18,000,000 tons 








inclined to give much credit to prohibition 
for the course of the savings figures in the 
last year because of the cutting off of a 
source of great waste. This influence re- 
mains operative, and with a pronounced in- 
crease in thrift, which is reflected in the 
general character of public buying and dull- 
ness in the markets for many luxuries, is 
relied upon to help hold the accumulations 
of the provident up to a high level until 
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more work and increased earning power 
again start them upward. 

Fall business in the retail stores starts off 
well and the feeling among merchants is one 
of confidence. This is strengthened by the 
fact that their summer turnover was ex- 
ceptionally satisfactory, that their stocks 
have been placed in healthy condition, and 
the growing steadiness of most of the mar- 
kets for merchandise enables them to make 
replacements in somewhat larger quantities 
than for the last year or two, without much 
danger of being caught by unexpected price 
fluctuations. Clothing, shoes, millinery and 
knit goods are moving well. There is also 
some revival in the demand for hardware, 
stimulated by belated price reductions, 
which have been made possible by lower 
quotations in primary markets, these being 
about the last to undergo material read- 
justment. The trend of food prices is 
higher. The advance in the price of wheat 
has caused fleur to rise, and the markets 
for canned goods are strong because of a 
steady demand and the smallness of the 
pack. The latter, in most staple articles, is 
barely fifty per cent. of the output of last 
year, this being due in part to crop curtail- 
ment because of drought early in the season 
in the principal producing regions, and in 
part to the demoralized condition of the 
canned goods markets a few months ago, 
which discouraged operations at a _ time 
when the season’s program was being map- 
ped. Fruit prices have been very high, but 
in spite of this there has been considerable 
domestic preserving, the comparative cheap- 
ness of sugar and the advancing tendency 
of shelf goods encouraging work of this 
kind. 

Wholesale orders compare favorably with 
those for the corresponding time last year, 
both from road forces and by mail. Mer- 
chants are not inclined to make commitments 
in large volume or for very far into the 
future, but bookings for spring delivery are 
large enough to allay complaint and in some 
lines are almost up to normal times. Woolen 
dress goods, ginghams, percales and domes- 
tics are being taken freely. The interest 
in staple cottons of all kinds has been stimu- 
lated materially by the strength in the mar- 
ket for the raw product due to crop short- 
age and the more recent damage by floods. 
Crockery and glassware, household furnish- 
ings of all kinds, building materials and 
equipment, jewelry and other luxuries have 
not yet shown any indications of reviving 
demand. 

The building situation in Chicago has been 
improved somewhat by the conclusion of the 
labor arbitration, but has not been entirely 
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cleared because of sporadic strikes against 
the award among minor trades. The great- 
est benefits from the arbitration are ex- 
pected to come from a substantial reduction 
in wage schedules, and more important still, 
the fixing of terms to prevent grafting and 
harassing jurisdictional union disputes, and 
while the decision comes too late to permit 
the development of anything like a boom 
this fall, there is likely to be a large amount 
of winter work if the present strikes are 
not protracted, and all interests expect that 
next season will be one of record-breaking 
activity. ‘The most important unions are 
inclined to favor acceptance of the award, 
and if conflict with the smaller organiza- 
tions continues a movement toward an open 
shop in those branches of the industry prob- 
ably will be the result. Threat of this de- 
velopment, which would be an _ entering 
wedge endangering the position of all the 
organized trades, is likely to cause pres- 
sure to be brought by the stronger on the 
weaker for acquiescence in the arbitration 
decision. Meanwhile there has been sus- 
pension of work on nearly all projects now 
under way and promoters of others have 
been deterred from proceeding with their 
plans. These involve the expenditure of 
more than $100,000,000 and many of them 
have been on the architects’ boards for a 
year or two. 

The first indications of a turn for the 
better in the steel industry are seen in an 
advance in the price of pig iron, sales be- 
ing reported at $22 a ton, as compared with 
a recent low of $18. Demand has increased 
and because of the low state of production 
during the summer supplies are rather 
scant. Further reductions in prices of fin- 
ished steel have not stimulated much busi- 
ness and operations of the mills of the dis- 
trict are about unchanged at thirty to 
thirty-five per cent. of capacity. Structural 
orders are only fair in numbers and usu- 
ally call for small tonnages. Demand from 
automobile makers is not increasing, and im- 
plement manufacturers seem pretty well 
supplied. ‘There is moderate inquiry for 
bars, plates and reinforcing materials. ‘The 
railroads are taking more track accessories 
ind the speeding up of repair work in many 
of the shops of the carriers is calling for 
increased quantities of supplies, but the 
total is not sufficient to cause much change 

mill operations. 

Railroad traffic shows an increase, in spite 

the fact that the movement of grains is 

nsiderably less than it was last month. 
vement of general merchandise is picking 
and there has been a slight gain in ship- 
nts of coal. The latter, however, are 
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nothing like what they should be at this 
time of year and it is evident that the ma- 
jority of domestic consumers intend to 
await the spur of necessity before making 
their purchases of winter fuel. 
Investment demand holds up 
there is steady absorption of desirable is- 
sues. Dealers’ shelves are pretty well 
cleared, as offerings have been moderate and 
considerable money has been going of late 
into the certificate offerings of the treasury 
department, especially those available for 
tax payments and the three-year notes. An 
active public market in these obligations has 
been developed, and the holdings of the 
banks have been materially reduced by in- 
vestment absorption. The security, the in- 
terest rates of five and one-quarter to five 
and three-quarter per cent. and the tax ex- 
emption features make them very attractive, 
especially for short term use of funds. Utili- 
ties issues are steadily returning to favor 
with the improvement in the financial posi- 
tion of these corporations because of the 
of fuel and other operating 


well, and 


lower cost 


supplies. 
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DIRECTORS FOR CHICAGO 
BANK 


NEW 


At a recent meeting of the stockholders 
of the Chicago Trust Company, Chicago, IIL. 
Samuel M. Hastings was elected a director. 
Mr. Hastings is president of the Computing 
Scale Company of America. 

This is the second new director elected, 
Walter J. Riley, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, East Chicago, Indiana, having 
been appointed at the previous meeting of 
stockholders. 

NORTHWESTERN TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANK 


The Northwestern Trust and Savings 
Bank at Milwaukee avenue and Division 
street, Chicago, Ill., has opened its newly 
completed and greatly enlarged banking 
rooms. The bank has also just celebrated 
its fifteenth anniversary. 


HENRY MEYER 


Henry Meyer, for the last eleven years 
assistant cashier of the National City Bank 
of Chicago, died at his home in Chicago on 
Monday, September 5, 1921. Mr. Meyer had 
a wide acquaintance among bankers of 
Illinois, Iowa, Indiana and Michigan, and 
at one time served as a bank examiner in 
the Iowa district. 

Mr. Meyer was born in New York and 
educated in this country and Germany. He 
engaged in railroad and banking work in 
Iowa for some time before coming to Chi- 
cago where he became cashier of the Hamil- 
ton National Bank. With the consolidation 
of that institution with the National City 
Bank of Chicago, in 1910, he became assis- 
tant cashier of the National City Bank. 

Mr. Meyer was a thirty-second degree 
Mason and had been treasurer of the Hawk- 
eye Club, a society of former Iowans, for 
several years. 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF CHICAGO 


The National Bank of the Republic, Chi- 
cago, Ill, at September 6, 1921 showed total 
resources of $34,806,401.77, surplus, $1,000,- 
000, undivided profits, $901,124.29, deposits, 
$23,522,395.14. 


AMERICAN MACHINERY IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Evidence that American-made machinery 
is taking a leading place in foreign markets 
is developing every day. For example, re- 
cent advices from Poland are to the effect 
that at a tractor and motor plow exhibit 
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held under the auspices of the Posen Cham- 
ber of Agriculture, a Case tractor manu- 
factured by the J. I. Case Threshing Ma- 
chine Company of Racine, Wisconsin, was 
awarded first place. 

The same company recently received a 
cablegram from its South African represen- 
tative as follows: 

“Case 15-17 gas tractor leads all kerosene 
tractors economy operation Government 
trials Pretoria.” 


WOODLAWN TRUST AND SAVINGS 
BANK 


The statement of condition of the Wood- 
‘wn Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, 
ll, at September 6, 1921, showed total re- 
urces of $6,560,211.63, surplus and un- 
vided profits, $218,166.96, deposits, $5,- 
34,660.64. The deposits have grown to their 
esent figure from $355,207.91 in 1905. 
‘EW ADVERTISING FIRM ORGAN- 
IZED IN CLEVELAND 


"he Morton Company, advertising and 
erchandising, has been organized in Cleve- 
‘snd, Ohio, with headquarters in the Finance 
lilding. It is composed of men organized 





to serve a limited number of clients with 
sales counsel, utilizing ability acquired 
through long years of practical experience. 
‘The officers are as follows: 

C. O. Morton, managing director; A. B. 
Cole, president; Geo. W. Randall, secretary; 
Roy M. Brown, vice-president; R. S. And- 
rews, vice-president; F. E. Crawford, treas- 
urer. 


ATTRACTIVE BANKING HOUSE 
BRINGS NEW DEPOSITORS 


Proof that it pays to have an attractive 
banking building came to Greenwood’s State 
Bank of Lake Mills, Wis., when they dedi- 
cated a new $75,000 structure. 

Although Lake Mills is a town of only a 
little over 2,000 inhabitants, thirteen new 
accounts were opened the day that the new 
bank building was dedicated. 

This was the middle of February, and up 
to the first of April, something like twenty- 
five more had been added, which the officers 
believe could be directly traceable to the 
attractive bank building. 

The building is not only beautiful in its 
outside architecture, but is extremely light 
and airy and attractive inside. Plenty of 
working space makes it possible to conduct 
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E wish you could see our transit 

department in action. 

come to Cleveland, by all means 
make it a point to visit it. 


During the day 100 people are working at 
top speed, sorting, recording and routing 
collection items over the fastest available 
mail routes. 


At midnight the night force goes on, sorts 
all mail that has come in after banking 
hours and has all checks ready for proofing 
the first thing in the morning. 


It is this positive assurance that no time will be lost—that collec- 
tions will really be made in the shortest possible time—that enables 
us to handle checks from our correspondents on terms which are 
sure to appeal to you. 


Capital and Surplus $33,000,000 


The Union Trust Company 
Cleveland 
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the inside work of the bank with less con- 
fusion, with greater service to the customers, 
and at less expense. 


W. B. WEISENBURGER JOINS 
COMMERCE INSTITUTION 


The resignation of W. B. Weisenburger 
as assistant general secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to accept a position as 
secretary to John G. Lonsdale, president of 
the National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis, has been announced. 

Mr. Weisenburger took up his new duties at 
the National Bank of Commerce on Sep- 
tember 6. Mr. Lonsdale said Mr. Weisen- 
burger would not oniy be an assistant to 
him, but would direct the public relations 
and advertising of the National Bank of 
Commerce, a department which is to be in- 
creased in keeping with the bank’s progress 
and its newly enlarged quarters, extending 
the full length of the block on Broadway 
from Olive to Pine. 

Mr. Weisenburger is especially well qualified 
for the position he is taking, having been 
in newspaper work more than twelve years 
before coming to the Chamber of Commerce 
four years ago as secretary of publicity. In 
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the publicity work, he originated and fos- 
tered many advertising features for the 
city of St. Louis, foremost among these be- 
ing the municipal advertising campaign, ex- 
pending $100,000 in the past two years to 
nationally advertise St. Louis. He also 
founded the chamber’s present official publi- 
cation, Greater St. Louis, which has become 
recognized as one of the leading commercial 
organization publications of the country. He 
directed publicity in the first Liberty Loan, 
also the state publicity in the United War 
Work drives; managed the Roosevelt mem- 
orial campaign, and was secretary of the 
Mayor’s Welcome Home Committee, which 
planned all the soldiers’ home-coming cele- 
brations. He recently conducted the Cham- 
ber of Commerce delegation of more than 
100 through Mexico. 

In taking up his new work Mr. Weisenburger 
does not go into an entirely new field, hav- 
ing handled the public relation matters of 
the American Bankers’ Association during 
1920. 


ST. LOUIS BANKER ON WAR 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
W. L. Hemingway, vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, 
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Old style Case Steam Tractor. This tractor has been 
in use for over thirty-two years on a South 
American farm 
(Photo reproduced through courtesy of J. T. Case 
Threshing Machine Co., Racine, Wis.) 





has been appointed a member of the agency 
committee of the War Finance Corporation 
in the St. Louis district. Appointment was 
made by Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing di- 
rector of the War Finance Corporation. Mr. 
Hemingway was accepted. The committee 
will function in St. Louis. 

An amendment to the War Finance Act 
gives the corporation power to make loans 
to banks which have made loans for agri- 
cultural and livestock purposes. 

The committee on which Mr. Hemingway 
has been appointed will receive applications 
and recommend action on such transactions 
in the St. Louis district. The operations of 
this committee, according to well informed 
bankers, should aid the general business 
situation, relieving the agricultural ‘situa- 
tion materially. The loans should especially 
aid in preventing the unseasonable market- 
ing of farm products. 

Under the act there is a billion dollars 
available for such loans. It is expected that 
this money will be extended on more or less 
long time credits without interference with 
land bank activities. Probably issued in 
loans on such security as non-perishable 
warehouse products, breeding stock, and in 
\ limited way on feeding stock, although the 
latter is more or less short term dealings. 

Other members of the St. Louis district 
committee have not been announced, al- 
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Capital, Surplus and Profits, more than $15,000,000.00 


though the corporation indicates that opera- 
tions under the new amendment will be be- 
gun at once. 
P. E. LAUGHLIN GIVES 
STATEMENT 


Asked as to the business outlook by a re- 
porter for the Kansas City Post, P. E. 
laughlin, president of the Midwest Reserve 
Trust Company of Kansas City, Mo., which 
is fifth in point of size in greater Kansas 
City, replied: 

“T believe, with one of America’s late and 
eminent financiers, that the United States 
is no place for a bear or a_ pessimist, so 
while everyone has undergone more or less 
hardship and while there are doubtless some 
additional difficulties to be surmounted be- 
fore all is sunshine and prosperity, yet we 
know that our country is the world’s prem- 
ier producer, the land of opportunity, the 
home of achievement and hope; hence, it 
would evidence a poor quality of patriotism 
for any healthy-minded, normal citizen to 
be other than optimistic as to the future 

“It may be true that our country has suf- 
fered much, unnecessarily, through too 
hastily enforced deflation, when it might 
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have been a better policy to have distribu- 
ted the process of deflation over a period of 
several years and to have thus avoided the 
stagnation of industry with the consequent 
unemployment problem that followed. How- 
ever, that may be, the fact stands out still 
that the finances of our country were so 
sound fundamentally, while the nation’s re- 
sources and productivity were not harmed 
a particle by the distressing war, that re- 
covery will come just as one extreme always 
follows another in the United States. 

“We may well feel encouraged for the 
future in that out of recent disturbances 
our country will derive an experience that 
will be welded into a coin of service that 
shall avoid like mistakes for the future. 

“It is easy to be an optimist in America. 
Those who are not are in a lonesome and 
unenviable minority.” 


FARL R. OBERN 


Earl R. Obern, formerly manager of the 
publicity department of the Noel State 
Bank, Chicago, has been elected assistant 
cashier of the Old National Bank of Battle 
Creek, Mich., in charge of new business and 
publicity. 
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KCONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 


WESTERN STATES 
By SaMvuEL SosLtanp 


SIDE from improvement in the credit 
A situation, business in the western states 
shows no important betterment. The fact 
that declines prevail in commodity prices 
as compared with a month ago is a powerful 
trade deterrent. Cattle, sheep, hogs, corn, 
hay and oats prices show declines. While 
cotton is sharply higher, it is not contribut- 
ing materially toward growth in western 
business. Wheat is giving a better account 
of itself, but large supplies are not now 
available in first hands in the West as a 
whole. Industrially, stagnation is still the 
rule. 

More hopefulness prevails in the West, 
however. ‘There is a grim determination 
among farmers and stockmen to retire debts 
as quickly as possible. Products for which 
there is a market are moving freely—as 
freely as the demand _ situation permits. 
More cattle and more sheep, for example, 
would have been sold thus far this season 
from ranges except for the fact that it has 
been necessary to limit marketings to pre- 
vent demoralization. Little hay has moved 
simply because prices were so low in in- 
stances as to leave nothing to shippers after 
the payment of shipping and other ex- 
penses. In a few cases it has been neces- 
sary for shippers to make up deficits shown 
in their bills of sales on hay. One carload 
of common alfalfa recently netted a shipper 
39 cents after the payment of all shipping 
and selling expenses on the Kansas City 
market, while a carload of Kansas prairie 
brought a price in Chicago that failed by 
“0.88 to meet the shipping and selling costs. 
Wheat has made the best showing. Many 
sieep have brought prices netting flock- 

isters little after the payment of ex- 
But what producers are receiving 
om crops is going to a large extent into 

payment of obligations where debts are 
e, so the credit situation is better. When 


nses. 


e world’s purchasing power increases, this 
\l enable the West to make more progress 
improving its general trade conditions. 
\s in other parts of the United States, 


many efforts are being made to inject op- 
timism into the public and to better busi- 
ness by improving psychological conditions. 
Thus far these efforts have brought only 
scattered and temporary periods of im- 
provement, and there are signs that the pub- 
lic is beginning to lose confidence in the 
various utterances concerning business im- 
provement. Unfortunately for the future 
of business in the West, the propaganda of 
optimism is proving injurious to sound 
readjustments. Tandlords in cities are be- 
ing encouraged to maintain their excessive 
rents and even to attempt to obtain further 
advances, which is, of course, detrimental to 
the readjustment of wages of workers. Re- 
tailers are in instances being encouraged to 
postpone their inevitable price readjust- 
ments. ‘The producer of live stock and wool 
is suffering on this account because lower 
prices would encourage consumption and 
broaden the outlets for his products. 

The rural districts of the western states 
are making more progress in establishing 
sounder business conditions than the cities. 
The rural districts are more determined in 
forcing retail prices downward than are the 
cities. The farmer and the stockman each 
know well that the world’s purchasing 
power is materially reduced and that it is 
necessary to conform with these new condi- 
tions. But the masses in cities that are for 
the present quite active in handling the 
seasonal movement of farm and range prod- 
ucts give evidence that they are not yet fully 
cognizant of the new economic problems with 
which they must cope. Commission houses 
complain that they cannot reduce their ex- 
penses and farmers and stockmen are mani- 
festing unrest because the commission rates 
for the sale of their products show little 
or no change. Indicative of the mood of 
the residents of cities and that of farmers 
and stockmen, it is noticeable that the large 
mail order houses that formerly catered ex- 
clusively to rural districts continue very 
active in seeking the business of those who 
dwell in cities. 

When the movement of crops and live 
stock to the markets of the western states 
declines, readjustments in cities will prob- 
ably be accelerated. Unemployment in the 
cities will then increase, and more wage 
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changes probably will be made. In rural 
districts unemployment is growing with the 
completion of harvests and with the wide- 
spread policy of farmers in exchanging la- 
bor with each other and in economizing 
by employing as little help as possible. The 
wages of farm and range laborers have been 
reduced more sharply than the wages of 
laborers in cities. Farmers, however, are 
unable to use all the labor offered them. 
Not only are farm workers being released 
but there is an influx from cities, especially 
industrial centers. 

The freight rate situation is being felt 
more keenly than at any other time since 
the advances of August, 1920, became effec- 
tive. The declines in prices of farm and 
range products have naturally made cur- 
rent freight rates more burdensome. Also, 
the recent hearings on proposals for re- 
ductions in western grain and hay rates 
and the modifications in export grain rates 
have encouraged hopes of a general reduc- 
tion in railroad tariffs. As a result, there 
is growing evidence of a waiting attitude 
among farmers and stockmen and some of 
their customers. Some crops have been 
withheld from markets by producers who 
hope to profit by a lowering of freight 
rates. Buyers, too, have been postponing 
some purchases for the same reason. The 
feeling prevails that it has been clearly es- 
tablished that the West cannot continue to 
pay high freight rates. 

Marketings of spring wheat in the Da- 
kotas and Montana have increased sharply, 
although the flow of the new crop grain 
from farms has not yet reached the peak. 
Incident to the free movement of new 
wheat in the northern states flour milling 
activity has increased sharply among spring 
wheat plants, with heavy sales of flour be- 
ing made. ‘There has been a contraction in 
demand for flour in the southwest, although 
mills have enough orders on their books 
to maintain active operations for another 
thirty days. The amount of flour which 
has been absorbed by domestic consumers 
thus far on the crop is probably the lar- 
gest for a similar period in history. Con- 
servative operators estimate that 22,000,000 
bushels in excess of the total up to this time 
a year ago already have been milled. For- 
eign demand for flour has fallen off sharply, 
and supplies of clear and cheaper grades 
are rapidly accumulating in hands of mills 
and speculative operators. Slowing down 
in the European demand for American 
flour reflects the very keen competition be- 
ing offered by foreign mills who are buying 
enormous quantities of wheat in this coun- 


try. The clearances of wheat from the 
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United States thus far on the crop ag- 
gregate more than 100,000,000 bushels and 
at the current rate of exports the American 
surplus will soon have disappeared. ‘The 
strength of wheat is attributed almost en- 
tirely to enormous foreign buying. On the 
other hand, pressure is increasing on the 
wheat market from the freer Canadian move- 
ment. It is probable that Canada will ship 
some wheat into the United States despite 
the tariff duty. 

Burdensome visible stocks, comparatively 
liberal marketings from farms, advance of 
the near record corn harvest, and a slug- 
gish feeding demand explain the weakness 
of coarse grains. 

The fact that large numbers of laborers, 
the principal consumers of meats, are idle 
stands out as the most bearish influence in 
the trade in live stock. Grass cattle are 
about $2 lower per hundredweight than a 
month ago and at the lowest level of the 
year. Sheep and lambs have declined $1 
to $3, being at the lowest level in nearly ten 
years. Good western ewes have sold at 
less than $3 per hundredweight on_ the 
Omaha and Kansas City markets, and the 
best western lambs have fallen below $8. 
It costs $1.50 to $2 per hundredweight to 
deliver sheep from ranges of the West to 
the large stock yards. Hogs show a drop 
of fully $2. There is a good export demand 
for pork, but the domestic situation in 
meats and the cheapness of corn are bearish 
influences. A little more interest is ap- 
parent in horses and mules since the recent 
sensational rise in cotton, but actual sales 
have not yet increased and dullness still pre- 
vails. The Stock Growers’ Finance Corpor- 
ation, the $50,000,000-live stock loan pool 
body, has made loans in excess of $12,000,000 
on cattle and sheep. It has helped senti- 
ment in the market and doubtless has been 
an aid in preventing the market from re- 
ceding to even lower levels. The great 
abundance and cheapness of feeds continues 
a powerful sustaining influence in live stock 
markets and is making possible a sharp re- 
duction in the expenses of producing live 
stock. 

Lumber demand shows some improvement. 
The oil market lacks strength, with renewed 
fears of excessive production. The copper 
industry is still depressed. Little or no 
change is apparent in lead and zinc mining. 
Building shows a small increase, being con- 
fined to new homes of moderate cost. The 
supply of railroad cars is ample for moving 
crops. 

Great interest is not apparent in the $1,- 
000,000,000 agricultural credit fund provided 
through the War Finance Corporation by 
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Congress. As the loans are to be made only 
on sixty per cent. of the value of products 
moving for export and as the rate will be 
one and one-half per cent. in excess of the 
current discount rates of Federal Reserve 
hanks where the products are held, it is not 
believed a great amount of the money will 
be used. Farmers are now seeing more 
clearly than in months that they do not 
need more credit to hold crops excepting 
in their live stock operations. 

Conditions have been favorable for crops. 
. But it is evident now that the 1921 har- 
vests will not bring sufficient money to 
effect all the liquidations for which bankers 
have been hoping. Where prices are high, 
as in cotton, supplies are too small to make 
great improvement the remainder of the 
year in the credit situation. 
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OFFICERS OF BANK EXPRESS 
FAITH IN BUTTE 
vy offering a premium of $1,500 for the 


‘00,000 issue of refunding bonds of the 
cit: of Butte, Montana, the Metals Bank 


9 


$1 


and Trust Company of that city outbid Chi- 
cago and Spokane bond houses and obtained 
the issue. 

J. E. Woodard, president, expressed the 
hope and belief that the government of the 
city will live within its income. 

“The purchase of the bonds speaks for 
itself,’ said Charles J. Kelly, chairman of 
the board of the Metals Bank. “In no more 
substantial manner could the officers of the 
bank express their faith in the future of 
Butte and its industries.” 

The action of the Metals Bank and the 
confidence in the city of Butte shown by 
leading financial institutions and bond 
houses brought numerous expressions of 
pleasure from the city officials and mem- 
bers of the council. “The meeting will go 
down in Butte history as one of the most 
important since the city was incorporated,” 
one member of the council declared. 

The directors of the bank are John D. 
Ryan, Cornelius F. Kelley, Thomas A. 
Marlow, Charles J. Kelly, J. Bruce Kremer, 
Harry A. Gallwey, L. O. Evans, Charles 
C. Swinborne and James E. Woodard. Offi- 
cers are: Charles J. Kelly, chairman of the 
board; James E. Woodward, president; C. 
C. Swinborne, vice-president; R. W. Place, 
cashier, and J. L. Teal, assistant cashier. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


ONFIDENCE is returning in most 

lines of business and large building 
operations point to a general trade revival. 
Nothing in the present situation suggests 
that sudden and general activity will follow 
the recently inaugurated improvement but 
a stronger basis now exists for subsequent 
betterment of conditions. ‘The banking 
structure continues to grow stronger and if 
we look back and consider the amount of 
liquidations and settlements that have taken 
place in the last year, the progress is re- 
markable. First sales of crops resulted in 
slight liquidation as farmers were so urg- 
ently in need of money to purchase equip- 
ment and replenish purses following the 
non-selling period, that first results of their 
sales did not go far. However, the fact 
that banks did not increase their loans and 
discounts over the figures of the previous 
month indicates that the sales of earlier 
products were sufficient to care for demands 
incident to later harvesting and market op- 
erations. Now, however, in the second sales 
round excellent liquidation is being made, 
and with the strain lessening there is a bet- 
ter feeling, particularly among the country 
banks who have been carrying heavy loads. 
Loans, discounts and investments of the 
sixty-three member banks of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Franciso were reduced 
$105,406,000 during the year ended Sep- 
tember 7. The total stood at $1,179,620,000 
as against $1,285,026,000 on September 10, 
1920. The reserve balance with the Federal 
Reserve Bank is now $76,314,000 as against 
$78,211,000 a year ago, while cash in vaults 
is $23,648,000 compared with $30,489,000 of 
last year at this time. Reduction of the 
rate of the reserve bank rate to five and 
one-half per cent. has been reflected by 
slightly easier money rates in the large 
cities of the district, but the rates in the 
country are unchanged. 

The employment situation shows improve- 
ment. Sixty-five per cent. of the lumber 
mills and fifty per cent. of the logging 
camps of the Pacific northwest are working, 
employing about the same percentage of 
available mill hands and loggers. Predic- 
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tiens are that the lumber industry will slow- 
ly better, so that by Christmas time seventy 
to seventy-five per cent. of the mills should 
be working. Due to the marine strike and 
the adverse freight rates the industry has 
beet put through its worst period. The 
marine strike closed practically all the mills 
that were struggling along before the walk- 
out. Since the settlement of that strike 
mills in the Columbia river, Grays Harbor 
and Puget Sound districts have opened un- 
til eighty per cent. are running regularly. 
In the Southern Oregon district, however, 
only about half are working which brings 
the general average down. Shipments of 
logs have been heavy recently and Japan 
has been a strong factor in absorbing logs 
from this market. Good fir logs are bring- 
ing a fair price but inferior grades find 
difficulty in securing bidders. It is said 
that the building program announced by 
the Japanese Government will extend over 
a period of ten years, to fill which demand 
Japan is depending in large measure upon 
the Pacific coast. The employment situa- 
tion around the San Francisco bay region 
has been dominated by the now ended build- 
ing trades’ strike. 

California has experienced the heaviest 
shipments of canned fruits and vegetables 
in its history so far. Since the first of the year 
1,000,000 cases of canned goods have been 
shipped through the Panama canal to Atlan- 
tic ports, and at least 100,000 to ports of the 
United Kingdom. Availability of bottoms, 
reduction of freight rates and the fact that 
buyers have permitted their stocks to de- 
plete with such rapidity that purchase to 
supply the sudden demand became an urgent 
necessity are given as reasons for this tre- 
mendous outpouring of California fruits and 
vegetables. ‘The cherry and apricot pack 
this year will be only about thirty per cent. 
of last year. Pears will run about fifty per 
cent. and peaches in the neighborhood of 
seventy-five per cent. The tomato pack will 
probably not exceed one-third of normal, 
principally due to a short crop. ‘The salmon 
pack is practically completed and will be 
about the same as last year, which was very 
light. The change in the buying demand 
has improved the financial situation as it 
concerned the salmon situation. There was 
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quite a holdover from last year but already 
the red salmon pack of last year, which is 
the best grade, has been cleaned up, while 
the southeastern Alaska pack has been movy- 
ing rapidly and at better prices than have 
been current for some time. 

With the world’s hop crop extremely short 
it looks like a year of higher prices for the 
growers of the coast. The greatest short- 
age is in Europe where the English crop is 
reported to be one-third of last year’s and 
Germany entirely dependent upon _ this 
year’s growth, which will mean heavy buy- 
ing in the market if they are to hold their 
export trade. 

In the retail trade sales continue to be in 
greater volume than the wholesale move- 
ment. The necessity of restocking in most 
lines, however, is rapidly approaching. 

The bond market has been featured by 
the almost complete absence of new offerings 
and the result is an increasing demand from 
private investors. Western municipals are 
now selling at most attractive prices and 
further strengthening is in evidence. 


& 


SANTA BARBARA AND LOS 
ANGELES BANKS MERGED 


By a transaction just consummated, the 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank of 
Santa Barbara, the strongest financial in- 
stitution on the seacoast between Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, becomes closely 
affiliated with the First National Bank of 
Los Angeles and the Los Angeles Trust 
and Savings Bank, of which banks Henry 
M. Robinson is president. 

These banks already constitute the strong- 
est financial interest in the Pacific south- 
west, and this transaction gives to the 
Santa Barbara institution and its branches 
in Lompoc and Carpenteria the financial 
support of the Robinson banks. 

The resources of the Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank of Santa Barbara ex- 
ceed $9,500,000, and, taken in conjunction 
with the recent affiliation with the Bank of 
Santa Maria, give the Robinson banks total 
resources of more than $145,000,000. 

‘he transaction does not entail an out- 
right purchase, but the stockholders of the 
Senta Barbara institution, through an ex- 
change of shares, become co-partners in the 
entire business of the Los Angeles institu- 
tions, 

‘he Commercial Trust and _ Savings 
Bank of Santa Barbara occupies a particu- 
I important position in Santa Barbara 
( ty, and, with the Bank of Santa Maria, 
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recently associated with fhe Robinson banks, 
covers the entire county and forms the bank- 
ing center for the movement of commodities 
within the district. The fact that these 
transactions place at the disposal of the 
producers of the district almost unlimited 
financial backing is of great importance to 
every one financially interested in Santa 
Barbara County. 

George S. Edwards, chairman of the 
board of the Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank of Santa Barbara, and Alfred Ed- 
wards, president of the same institution, are 
well known throughout California, and will 
continue in office. 

Negotiations leading up to the closing of 
this transaction have been carried on under 
the direction of, and were consummated by, 
Charles F. Stern, formerly state superin- 
tendent of banks of California and now vice- 
president of the First National Bank of 
Los Angeles Trust and Savings .Bank. 

Announcement has also been made of the 
acquisition by the First Securities Company, 
a subsidiary of the First National Bank of 
Los Angeles and the Los Angeles Trust and 
Savings Bank, of the business and personnel 
of Baer-Brown-Parsons Company, local in- 
vestment bankers operating principally in 
Ios Angeles and Pasadena. 

The Baer-Brown-Parsons Company has 
been actively engaged in the investment se- 
curities business for the past year and a 
half, and has participated in most of the 
better known issues underwritten during 
that period. It will now be merged into 
the First Securities Company. The mem- 
bers of the firm, Francis S. Baer, A. H. 
Brown, and R. H. Parsons, will become as- 
sociated with the bond department of the 
First Securities Company, and will add ma- 
terially to present distribution facilities. 
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Coincident with this announcement, it was 
stated that on or before October 1 the Se- 
curities business heretofore conducted by 
the bond departments of the First National 
Rank of Los Angeles and the Ios Angeles 
Trust and Savings Bank will be taken over 
by the First Securities Company, but the 
business will continue to be operated, as be- 
fore, by the First Securities Company in 
the main banking rooms of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles and the Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank, as well 
as in the various branches of the latter or- 
ganization. 

The present personnel of the existing bond 
departments will be retained, although aug- 
mented by the organization of Baer-Brown- 
Parsons Company. 

The stock of the First Securities Com- 
pany is entirely owned by the stockholders 
ot the First National Bank of Los Angeles 
and the Los Angeles Trust and Savings 
Bank. ‘The officers of the company are: 
Henry M. Robinson, president; Charles F. 
Stern, vice-president; John E. Barber, vice- 
president; A. B. Jones, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

PACIFIC COAST BANKER 
APPOINTED EQUITABLE 
CORRESPONDENT 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has announced the appointment of 
Thomas M. Paterson as its Pacific Coast 
correspondent. Mr. Paterson who was for- 
merly vice-president of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of San Francisco will have offices 
in the American National Bank Building, 
485 California street, San Francisco. Mr. 
Paterson joins the Equitable organization 
with a thorough and well rounded banking 
training. His early experience was gained 
in the employ of the Royal Bank of Queens- 
land, Brisbane, Australia. In 1902, Mr. Pat- 
erson came to San Francisco and entered 
the service of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce in that city, remaining with this in- 
stitution until 1905, when he was given an 
opportunity to broaden his banking expe- 
rience in the Portland, Oregon branch of 
the Bank of California, where he remained 
until May, 1912. He then entered the serv- 
ice of the Mercantile National Bank of San 
Francisco in charge of their credit and loan 
department. A year later he was appointed 
assistant cashier and in 1919 was made vice- 
president and cashier of the institution. 
Karly in 1921, the Mercantile National Bank 
consolidated with the Savings Union Bank 
of San Francisco and Mr. Paterson re- 
mained with the new institution, the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, as_ vice-president 
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which position he held until entering the 
service of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York. Mr. Paterson is a member of 
the Pacific Union Club, the Family Club of 
Francisco, and the Sequoya Country 

His experience in the northwest and 
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Club. 














THOMAS M. PATERSON 


Appointed Pacific Coast correspondent of the Equit- 
able Trust Company of New York, was formerly vice- 
president of the Mercantile Trust Company of San 
Francisco. 





California has enabled him to form a wide 
acquaintanceship throughout the Pacific 
Coast region. He has always taken an active 
interest in American Institute of Banking 
affairs and was one of the charter members 
of the San Francisco chapter and later a 
director of the Portland chapter. 
RALPH P. ANDERSON 

Ralph P. Anderson has resigned as man- 
ager of the new business department and 
assistant to the president of the Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin Bank of Sacramento, 
with branches in Stockton, Modesto, Oak- 
dale, and Fresno, California, to become man- 
ager of the banking and financial depart- 
ments of the K. Leroy Hamman advertis- 
ing agency in Oakland. Mr. Anderson is 
favorably known to American bankers be- 
cause of the novelty of many of his adver- 
tising and new business plans and because 
of his numerous articles on banking and ad- 
vertising subjects. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
CANADA 


By J. W. Tyson 


ITH the new tariff legislation curtail- 

ing Canada’s exports to the United 
States—particularly farm  products—with 
a shortage of feed throughout Canada ag- 
gravating the situation as regards live stock 
and with a weak foreign market the Can- 
adian farmers have demanded a measure 
of financial relief. The problem was par- 
ticularly acute in the western country and 
the rather radical tendency of legislative 
opinion tended in the direction of govern- 
ment aid. However, once again the close 
relationship of the Canadian Government 
and the Canadian banks facilitated a solu- 
tion of the question in a_ practical way. 
Following a conference between Sir Henry 
Drayton, minister of finance; Hon. Dr. 
Tolmie, minister of agriculture, C. A. Bo- 
gert, president, and Sir Frederick Williams- 
Taylor, Sir John Aird, C. E. Neill, E. C. 
Pratt and J. P. Bell, officials of the Cana- 
dian Bankers’ Association, assurance was 
given by the bankers that all reasonable 
consideration would be extended to deserv- 
ing borrowers against live stock, especially 
with regard to periods of loans and_re- 
newals and that no undue pressure would 
be brought to bear for liquidation of ad- 
vances until there was a marked improve- 
ment in market conditions. 

In the United States the live stock situa- 
tion has required the establishment of spe- 
cial credit machinery. In Canada, however, 
so comprehensive is the organization of the 
chartered banks, with their hundreds of 
branches all over the country, that the fi- 
nancial resources can be quickly marshalled 
to meet special needs. This is indicated by 
a reference to the bank statement which 
indicates the extent to which deflation has 
reduced the requirements for commercial 
loans and thus shows that the banks are in 
a position to meet this new demand for 
agricultural credit. 

Muring July current loans in Canada were 


recuced a further $20,000,000, making a 
total of nearly $185,000,000 since the peak 
of inflation in September last; as compared 





with a year ago the decline is $140,000,000. 
The banks, therefore, would seem to be in 
a position to lend reasonable assistance to 
the live stock raisers and to carry over un- 
til another season deserving farmers who 
have suffered loss of crop in some of the 
districts of the West. 

In addition to the reduction of current 
loans during July the fact that total assets 
were reduced by about $85,000,000, making 
a total of $270,000,000 as compared with a 
year ago, is further indication of the prog- 
ress of deflation. Call loans abroad, Can- 
adian call, provincial and loans on public 
securities have all been materially reduced. 
Borrowings from the Dominion Government 
under the War Measures Act were reduced 
over $22,000,000 during the month and $170,- 
000,000 during the year. However, finan- 
cial arrangements between the banks and 
the government still continue on an impor- 
tant scale. Holdings of government securi- 
ties increased over $5,000,000 during the 
month and although about $63,000,000 less 
than a year ago are still above $180,000,000, 
while the advances to the banks by the gov- 
ernment on legals—a rediscounting arrange- 
ment—have been reduced to $96,000,000. 

The effects of the new American tariff 
are beginning to make themselves more 
definitely evident in the trade statements 
from Ottawa. The second full month shows 
some pretty heavy decreases in farm prod- 
ucts. As compared with last year exports 
of butter during July fell from $900,000 to 
$27,000, meats from $450,000 to $130,000, 
milk and cream from $837,255 to $335,242, 
cattle from $1,381,155 to $200,471, flour from 
$383,176 to $26,384, wool from $157,579 to 
$294. Wheat is the one commodity showing 
an increase, the exports having jumped in 
value from $91,623 to $511,160. For the 
twelve months ending with July exports 
from Canada to the United States declined 
$22,400,000 while imports fell off $157,500,- 
000. 

Sentimentally the new tariff of Canada’s 
exports to her nearest neighbor has had its 
effect. It is generally accepted that it has 
also considerable political significance. 
Premier Meighen in announcing that he 
would make an appeal to the country be- 
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fore the end of the year indicated that the 
tariff would be trumps in the contest and 
it is generally considered that his highest 
card is the popularly called “Fordney” bill 
The Premier has bluntly declared his policy 
as being opposed to any reciprocal trade re- 
lations with the United States. These un- 
derstandings have never lasted, he says, and 
he declared that the only way for Canada 
is to proceed to follow a course to her 
economic advantage as is being done in the 
States. He says that Canada has no right 
to criticize what is done regarding tariffs 
by other countries but that she should fol- 
low their example and arrange her own tar- 
iffs to the best advantage. 


& 
PROVINCIAL BANK 


The annual statement of the Provincial 
Bank showed profits of $425,648, after de- 
ducting charges of management, interest 
due depositors, and full provision for losses 
and doubtful debts. This compares with 
profits of $333,882 in the previous fiscal 
year. After adding in the premiunr from 
new stock, $200,000, and previous year’s bal- 
ance forward, a total of $664,115 was shown. 
Appropriations included dividends $264,024 
against $158,927 the previous year; war tax 
on circulation $29,114 against $20,931; first 
payment on subscription to Universite de 
Montreal, $5,000; pension fund $25,000 
again $45,000; and reserve $300,000 against 
$100,000, the latter charge including the $20,- 
000 received from premium on new stock. 
These deductions left a balance to be car- 
ried ‘forward into the current year of $40,- 
977 against $38,467 reported a year ago. 
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The balance sheet shows that the bank 
finished the year in strong position, quick 
assets amounting to $28,336,000, of which 
cash resources amount to $10,145,970, while 
Dominion Government, British and munici- 
pal securities amount to $12,080,000, and call 
and short loans in Canada to $6,239,000. 

Leading items in the balance sheet com- 
pare as follows: 


bemand deposits 
Savings deposits 
Bal. due Dom. Govt.... 
Note circulation 
Capital 
Reserve 1,110,000 


fund 1,400,000 


Total liabilities $45,629,743 $39,077,524 
bom. Gov. notes .. » 3,623,628 
Dom. and Prov. securities .302,194 


(Can., mun., Brit., foreign 

and colonial securities 
Railroad and other secur. q 
Call and short loans........ 3,129,600 
Current loans ~ 3,449,288 


$4,695,715 
1,917,739 
7,919,444 
11,879,488 


Total assets $45,629,743 $39,077,524 
BOOKLET ON CANADIAN OIL 
FIELDS 


The “New Oil Fields of Northern Can- 
ada” is the title of an interesting pamphlet 
on the Mackenzie District that has recently 
been issued by the department of the in- 
terior through its Natural Resources In- 
telligence branch at Ottawa. The report 
contains a description of the area of the 
new district, a resume of progress and de- 
velopment, a synopsis of the regulations and 
other valuable information regarding routes 
of transportation, communication, climate, 
sources of supply, accommodation and such 
details. 

A route map of the district accompanies 
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the pamphlet which may be obtained free of 
charge, upon application to the superinten- 
dent of the Natural Resources Intelligence 
branch, Department of the Interior, Ottawa. 


CANADIAN BANKER SEES BOOM 
NEAR 


President Bogert of the Canadian Bank- 
ers’ Association speaks confidently of Can- 
adian business conditions as follows: “I 
think the most gratifying feature about the 
situation at present is the active demand 
in Great Britain and Europe for Canadian 
foodstuffs. For the next two months more 
space has been taken from Canadian ports 
for shipments to Europe than for many 
years past. We should look for an early 
marketing of western grain, and with the 
proceeds in circulation we may expect a 
reduction in liabilities and increased activity 
in nearly all lines of business.” 

Collector Bertram at the port of Toronto, 
who is closely in touch with the business 
interests of Ontario, says: 

“Business men for the most part have 
stopped complaining. ‘Things seem to be 
looking up at last. I have heard quite a 
number of people speaking optimistically 
of their various lines, and I believe better 
times should be experienced at an _ early 
date.” 

Sir Archibald Mitchelson, one of a party 
of British capitalists who have invested 
heavily in gold mining properties in north- 
ern Ontario, believes that conditions are 
working toward a boom in that industry. 
After inspecting his new properties he said: 
“Now that we have seen them we are well 
satisfied, and I think it is only a question 
of time until we have a tremendous mine 
there. We have made our plans for further 
developments and in due course we will 
have the necessary mill.” 

A bright future looms before these North- 
ern Ontario properties. 

C. P. R. earnings for July showed a net 
increase. While the gross earnings were 
+1,602,831 below those for the same month 
last year, the net profits were $434,850 
greater. ‘The statement for the seven months 
ending July shows a gain of $1,956,810 in 
net earnings over those for the same period 
last year. The improvement has been due 
to economy in operation. 

Western railway mileage is already be- 
ginning to feel the beneficial effects of the 
harvest. Farmers show an inclination to 
uiirket their grain early, with the result 
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that over 1,000 cars a day are arriving at 
the head of the Great Lakes. This is hav- 
ing a splendid effect on business and a good 
fall trade is in prospect in the West. 

Nova Scotia reports an apple crop of 2,- 
000,000 cases, the largest in the history of 
the province. Inquiries for shipments are 
being received from all portions of Canada 
and practically from every state in the 
Union. 

Vancouver advices state that Curtis Mc- 
Cready, of Montana, has recently been in 
British Columbia making a selection of 
lands upon which one hundred families will 
move this fall from Montana and Idaho. A 
British syndicate, which recently bought a 
5,000--acre tract of land near Telkwa on the 
main line of the Grand Trunk Pacific, is 
having it cleared and made ready for oc- 
cupation next spring. It will be occupied by 
a number of British farmers, who will come 
to Canada this fall. 

Four floating grain elevators pressed into 
service at the port of Montreal to relieve 
the congestion have a handling capacity of 
420,000 bushels a day, to which is added a 
total capacity of 1,050,000 bushels at the 
stationary elevators. ‘This will soon make 
the congestion a thing of the past. 


MAP AND BOOKLET CONCERNING 
FARM LANDS IN CANADA 


Few people appreciate the undeveloped 
agricultural possibilities on the American 
continent. Take the Province of Saskatche- 
wan for example. In that province 384,- 
156,000 bushels of wheat, barley and oats 
have been produced in a single year from 
about one-fifth of the area suitable for 
farming. 

The vast acreage awaiting cultivation that 
is surveyed and the exact location of each 
quarter-section is shown in an elaborately 
prepared map just issued by the national 
resources intelligence branch of the De- 
partment of the Interior, Ottawa, Canada. 
Supplementary to this map are booklets giv- 
ing detailed information by districts con- 
cerning the land, the name and address of 
each owner, nature of soil, value of farm 
buildings, distance from a railway, ete. 

Many in the United States who contem- 
plate finding a farm home in Canada will 
be interested in the map and booklets which 
have been prepared with the most minute 
regard for accuracy and which will be sent 
free upon application to the intelligence 
branch. 
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Piers i to 5 


feenerican I7OCK Lerminal, 


The Development of Rail and Water Ter- 
minal Where Wheels and Keel Meet 


A New Link in the Great Chain of New York Port Facilities 
Adjoining Municipal Piers on Staten Island 


By A. B. Pouch 


President, American Dock and Pouch Terminals 


HE need of additional terminal 
facilities in the Port of New 
York has been a_ recognized 
fact for many years, but the amount 
of vacant waterfront property suitable 
for a dock and warehouse terminal is 
very limited and of small area. 
Webster gives the definition of a ter- 
minal as “the end of a road,” but the 
general understanding of the word in 
New York is a place where rail and 
water transportation join at a common 
point or where wheels and keel meet. 
To attain this result the ideal terminal 
must be located directly on a deep 
water channel, near the entrance to the 
harbor, within free lighterage limits, 
where direct all rail connection can be 
had with the great trunk lines of the 
west independent of car floats, con- 
venient for trucking, accessible to Man- 
hattan, sufficient area to accommodate 
several steamship lines and ample ware- 
house facilities for storage of freight 
in transit. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE POUCH 
TERMINAL 


The Pouch Terminal, located in a 
cove at Clifton on the east shore of 
Staten Island, sheltered from prevail- 
ing winds by the hills of Richmond 
County and free from ice flows so dan- 
gerous to water transportation, not only 
has this ideal location, but is unique in 
its construction and offers facilities not 
obtainable at any other terminal in the 
City of New York. 

The layout of an ideal water and rail 
terminal requires the coordination of 
piers, warehouses and rail connections 
in sich a comprehensive manner as to 
ecolomize space, avoid congestion, save 
tim and eliminate waste energy. By 


ALONZO B. POUCH 
President American Dock and Pouch Terminals 


Alonzo B. Pouch, president of the American 
Dock and Pouch Terminal, is a member of a 
well-known Brooklyn family which owns much 
waterfront property at Staten Island. He was 
born in Cleveland a little over fifty years ago 
and was educated at the Adelphi Academy, 
Brookiyn, later studying engineering at the 
Stevens Institute, Hoboken. He is a resident 
of Staten Island and is identified with various 
interests in the Borough of Richmond. The suc- 
cess which he has obtained in developing the 
storage and wharfage facilities under his con- 
trol has not alone been profitable to him and 
his company, but has been of great benefit to 
the general commerce of the port of New York 
which has derived much advantage from the 
facilities provided at Staten Island. 


a combination of modern construction 
with economical labor saving methods 
and devices the new Pouch Terminal 
offers facilities of greatest advantage to 
its patrons. 

Although the water frontage of this 
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BABS SES A ieee... 


Pie em oe 


Site of Terminal in 1917 


terminal is only 1,000 feet it covers an 


area of thirty-three acres and has three 


covered piers, all completely protected 
by sprinklers inside and outside, each 
130 feet in width by 900 to 1,150 feet 
in length with concrete deck, con- 
structed on most modern type, adapt- 
able for ocean going vessels, railroad 
tracks extending the full length of piers 
and having slip room between piers of 
over 300 feet. The advantages of this 
location and the demand for pier facili- 
ties was so acute at the time this ter- 
minal was being developed that all 
three piers were leased for a term of 
vears to responsible steamship lines 


long before their completion in the fall 
of 1919. ‘The active part these facili- 
ties have had in handling a large part 
of the commerce of the port is well 
pictured in the illustration herein, re- 
produced from actual photographs. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE TERMINAL 


The success in developing the Pouch 
Terminal in this convenient locality, 
adjacent to the Government Quarantine 
Station, no doubt had considerable in- 
fluence on the city officials in selecting 
the adjoining waterfront property for 
its huge municipal terminal where 
twelve 1,000-foot piers have been con- 


North side of Pier 21—-1918 
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South side of Pier 21—1919 


structed and like the privately owned 
piers of the Pouch ‘Terminal, were 
rented before completion; in fact leases 
were signed before work was contracted 
for and piers practically built to order 
of tenants. 

With the completion of all these 
piers, linked together, by direct rail 
connection, the American Dock, Muni- 
cipal and Pouch Terminals, Staten 
Island now has twenty-one shedded 
piers covering a water frontage of two 
miles and forming the greatest chain 
of 1,000-foot piers to be found any- 
where in this country. 


WAREHOUSE DIVISION 


The warehouse division of Pouch 
Terminal is equally as important as the 
piers, for no terminal is complete with- 
out ample accommodations for storage 
of freight awaiting shipment to or 
from cars or steamship as piers are too 
valuable to be used for storage pur- 
poses and it is this combination of facili- 
ties, which gives this terminal its ad- 
vantage and prestige. 

The most important function of a 
warehouse is to provide protection for 
merchandise stored and this protection 
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Ideal service can only be obtained by the use of modern facilities, operated by practical methods, 
thus securing economy 
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General merchandise in concrete store 


can only be obtained by the use of 
automatic sprinkers. <A fireproof build- 


ing in itself does not eliminate the fire 


hazard to contents, therefore fire ap- 
pliances must be relied upon. ‘The ad- 
vantage to the merchant who patronizes 
a warehouse with sprinkler protection 
is expressed in the insurance rate which 
is less than half the amount charged in 
the same type of building without 
sprinklers and one-fourth the rate 
charged on ordinary or semi-fireproof 
buildings. The sprinkler system at this 
new terminal, not only has the ordinary 
sources of water supply. fire alarms, 
standpipes, roof nozzles, ete., but an 
electric fire pump connected with the 
unlimited water supply of the bay and 
in charge of competent engineers and 
watchmen, night and day. 

This protection is not only for the 
warehouses, but for the entire plant in- 
cluding piers and pier offices, in fact it 
would be difficult to find any section 
where the tens of thousands of little 
sprinkler heads are not guarding or 
protecting the property of the patrons 
or tenants. 

The 
classes of merchandise 
and_ bonded 


storing various 
separately, such 


fibre and non- 


necessity for 


as—free 


fibre—cotton and hemp, requires indivi- 
dual compartments with special fea- 
tures to meet the custom of each trade. 
This is accomplished by the use of 
seven-story buildings sub-divided for 
certain commodities, especially light- 
weight non-fibre packages, and one- 
story stores of small area for heavy 
packages and fibres. By the separation 
of these various classes of merchandise 
the merchant is able to obtain additional 
deduction on insurance rates which can- 
not be allowed when all classes of com- 
modities are placed in the same building 
or compartments. 

Piers and warehouses alone by them- 
selves do not constitute a terminal but 
the connecting link which creates and 
coordinates these facilities is the rail- 
road and labor saving devices which 
collectively spell “Service”. These 
units of service sometimes called tools 
of industry or equipment include— 
gasoline tractors, dock trailers, portable 
gasoline and electric cranes, exterior 
and interior electric hoists, gravity 
chutes, ete. 


NEW BUILDING UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
In order to provide warehouse facili- 


ties for that portion of the freight han- 
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New warehouse unit under construction 


dled at the new municipal terminal 
which will require storage on Staten 
Island, the American Dock and Pouch 
Terminals are constructing 2,500,000 


cubic feet of additional protected stor- 
age area and this increased capacity is 
of the most modern type of fireproof 
building, with a variety of new features 


Vacuum Company plant where foreign cotton is fumigated 





